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FOREWORD 


During the course of the last seventy years the problem of the origin 
of Sanskrit drama has been mainly studied and tackled from the angle 
of the Aryan supremacy. The researches made in the field revolved 
around the data of the dialogue hymns^ the Vedic ritual^ the post-Vedic 
and epic literatures, the supposed foreign influence and the influence 
of the Prakrit langttages. The results emanating from the discussions 
though often divergent, proved helpful in narrowing the gaps to a 
considerable degree. However, none of the views expressed could explain 
satisfactorily the issues of the origin and decline of the drama in India. 
The aim of the present imrk is to examine the problem from a hitherto 
neglected angle. The study offered could by no means be claimed as 
exhaustive. It is only a fresh approach suggesting new lines along which 
further researches in the field may be advantageously directed. 

Indians like all other people of the world are susceptible to flattery. 
When the early European scholars glorified the role of the Aryan race 
in the evolution of the Indian culture, their views naturally filled the 
Indian mind with admiration. The scholars in East and West accepted 
it as an established fact, which in course of years developed into a fixed 
belief, so much so that the investigations supporting the claims of the 
non-Aryans in the evolution of Hindu culture were resented by the 
orthodox and were characterised as rank heresy because fixed notions 
always die hard. However, the discovery of the Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation threw a challenge to the earlier concepts and gave a definite set¬ 
back to the theory of the Aryan supremacy by shifting the emphasis 
in favour of the non-Aryans. Gradually it was revealed and acknow¬ 
ledged that the contribution of the non-Ary art population was neither 
insignificant nor could be neglected any further. 

Although there are many treatises dealing with some salient features 
of the Sanskrit drama, very rarely authors have focused attention on the 
factors which might have led to the early decay of the drama in India. 
While some of the causes of this decay are commonly found in the 
general decline of Sanskrit literature, there were presumably some 
inherent factors which retarded its growth from the very inception. 
During the course of my long teaching career, I have often marvelled 
as to why the Sanskrit drama failed to develop into a powerful stage 
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which could leave a legacy to the dramatic literature of the modern 
Indian vernaculars. Apparently there must have been some patent 
factors, which I have tried to spotlight in the following chapters of this 
book. I shall consider the attempt amply rewarded if it helps in removing 
the prevailing prejudices by stimulating proper interest in this branch 
of Sanskrit literature. 

There remains now the pleasant task of offering sincere thanks 
where thanks are due. My foremost duty is to offer thanks to the 
Ministry of Education of Her Majesty's Government in the Netherlands 
for their help and hospitality, to the University of Tehran and the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, for permission to 
leave the station, to the librarians of the University of Utrecht and 
of the Kern Institute, Leyden, for loan of books, to the State Museum, 
Amsterdam and the Press Section of the Embassy of India at the 
Hague, for lending photographs, to Dr. and Mrs. vSukul, my hosts in 
Utrecht, to Mrs. C. Breuning for going through the entire manuscript 
and for suggesting several valuable corrections, to Miss H. Wijnholt for 
assisting me in making the manuscript ready for the press and in 
finding out several references, to Mr. A. van der Veen for explaining 
to me some articles in Dutch. I also wish to record my sincere appre¬ 
ciation to a friend who corrected the proofs but prefers to remain 
anonymous. 

I have great pleasure in recording my indebtedness to all those 
scholars past and present, whose works stimulated my interest in 
this task. I owe a great deal to Levi, Keith, Gonda, De, Chatterji, 
Ghosh and Pusalkar whose works I have frequently consulted. However, 
I must relieve them of the responsibility of any particular view ad¬ 
vanced, as the opinions and the judgements, as well as the shortcomings, 
are my own. 

Finally I acknowledge my deep gratitude to Professor Dr. J. Gonda 
for his constant interest, encouragement and guidance] he not only 
helped me in completing these chapters but also gave me a method, 
which would always stand me in good stead. 

In conclusion I would express the hope that the publication of this 
book will not only stimulate, but also provoke further investigations 
in the field with an open mind entirely free from prejudices and any 
pre-conceptions. 

Utrecht, Indu Shekhar 

1st October, i960. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Whenever and wherever the humans have 
progressed beyond the mere struggle for existence, 
to gods, recreation and self-expression, there has 
been theatre in some sense*’ ^). 

It is not easy to trace the exact point of the evolution of the 
theatre, which is hidden deep in diverse forms and confused accounts. 
This is an art which is considered a meeting ground of all arts 2 ) 
and as such it is very sensitive to scientific investigation. Call it 
divine or human, religious or social, spiritual or secular, it is 
organically related to the human impulses and emotions, which 
give rise to all our movements and gestures. We admit our helpless¬ 
ness in determining as to how and when the dramatic instinct 
took concrete form, but it is fairly certain that the achievement 
began with the primitive dances of our ancestors. For all over the 
world primitive men dance where the cultured pray. The cultured 
express their admiration by kneeling down and saying prayers 
whereas the primitive demonstrate their admiration through 
dance. Lucian, expressing gratitude to Eros Protogonos, says®): 
*Tt would seem that dancing came into being at the beginning 
of all things and was brought to light together with Eros, that 
ancient one, for we see this primeval dancing clearly set forth in 
the chord dance of the constellations and in the planets and fixed 
stars, their interchanging, intervening and orderly harmony"'. Not 
only did drama as such arise out of the primitive dance, but it is 
quite probable that recited poetry too was born after the marriage 
of dance with gestures. 

As such dance is the earliest outlet for emotion and the cradle 
of all arts. Civilized people express their emotions through well- 
regulated actions, while primitive people developed the art of 
expression through well-regulated movements of their bodies^). 

Sheldon Cheney, Theatre: Three thousand Years, New York (1952), 
Introduction. 

*) Compare Kalidasa, in Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act I, 4. 

*) Quoted by A. K. Coomaraswami, in Dance of Siva, New York (1948), 
pp. 66-67. 

Mulkaraj Anand, Indian Theatre, London, pp. 3-4. 
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When early man addressed the gods in dance, by no means all his 
activities were dramatic, but the germ of drama was present there 
in a potential form. That explains why dance and drama owe their 
origin to the same root {nrt-) in Sanskrit and that the theatre is 
still called a 'dancing house' in Cambodia ^). 

Thus dance is a great mother of art, religion and erotics ^). She, 
perhaps, tore herself away as soon as she noticed her child, drama, 
capable of standing on its own legs. It is no use speculating as to 
when and where she landed first. She came to mankind in a hundred 
forms and at a hundred places. All we know is that as soon as the 
curtain of obscurity is lifted historic man emerges already possessed 
of a certain degree of culture and civilized customs. And the moment 
he steps into light, he brings dance and dramatic recital with him. 

In spite of the irreparable loss of literature, traditions and 
authentic records, there are proofs available which show that the 
universal pursuits of dance and music were ever present in India 
in some form. The excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
have yielded conclusive proofs of the existence of classical dance 
styles, practised over 5000 years ago^). The frescoes at Ajanta 
and at several other places are only late illustrations of an early 
heritage obscured by the thin veil of centuries. It may not be 
possible to discover and regularize all the missing links, but in 
India gods and their creation both danced from the dawn of civili¬ 
zation. It is again possible that the Indus Valley Civilization may 
be a late chapter in the history of dancing in India, but the fact 
remains that from a remote antiquity down to the present age, an 
uninterrupted stream of dance and drama themes has flowed 
through the Vedic, Epic and Classical periods. The hypnotism of 
this art was so great that god Siva danced for creation and destruc¬ 
tion, Visnu in the garb of the danseuse Mohini seduced Siva, 
Krsna the great darling of the lovely milkmaids, danced with 
them in rapture. Siva's spouse as Parvati danced tenderly, as 
Candi she produced the dreadful. It appears that Siva's family 
was steeped in the glorious traditions of dance; he himself was 
Lord of dances, Nata-rdja —the king of actors. This cosmos is 
his theatre and he hiniself was the actor and his own audience. 

q Cheney, Theatre, p. 12. 

*) G. VAN DER Leeuw, In den kernel is eenen dans, Amsterdam (1930), p. 16. 

®) See A.D. Pusajlkar, in The Vedic Age, London (1952), pp. 180-81. 
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The Sanskrit drama is seemingly the result of these glorious 
time-honoured traditions. 

Ever since Sir William Jones presented his first translation 
of Sakuntala to the western world, European scholars evinced a 
keen interest in the evolution of Sanskrit drama. It may be admitted 
that some of them despite their limited vision, their conservative 
attitude, and their narrow field of information discussed the pro¬ 
blem of drama in several independent treatises and articles. Their 
names are legion, but the outstanding scholars are Pischel, 
Hertel, Levi, Luders, Ridgeway, Hillebrandt, Konow, 
Wilson, Macdonell, Weber, Keith, Grawonsky and Winter- 
NiTZ. But the problem of the origin of drama is only one of those 
many problems of Sanskrit literature, which due to the acute 
paucity of factual material, has baffled the savants both in East 
and West. However, it must be admitted, in all fairness, that while 
western scholars are on occasion inclined to underestimate the 
achievements of the Sanskrit dramatists, the Indian opinion often 
sees nothing but ])crfoction in this branch of littirature. While 
honest diflerences of opinion are normal in the field of scholarship, 
biased views not only blur the vision but render incalculable harm 
to the subject under discussion. Among the wellknown names 
Levi, Konow, Hillebrandt and Keith in the West, De, Ragha- 
VAN, Jagirdar and Ghosh in India have all made sincere efforts 
to assess the achievements of the Hindu dramatists. However, the 
lamentable fact is that very few have tried to evaluate the debit 
side. Rarely have attempts been made to investigate the causes 
responsible for the decline of Sanskrit drama. Still more intriguing 
is the uniform silence, scholars with a few exceptions have 
maintained on the possibility of any pre-Aryan origin of the drama. 

It is a pity that while the synthetic nature of Indian culture is 
universally recognized, traditional fixed notions and our colossal 
indifference have always stood in the way of an honest evaluation 
of the respective shares of the Aryan and non-Aryan races in the 
composite Hindu culture. In India, the North and South represent¬ 
ing the Aryan and the Dravidian cultures are fairly critical of each 
other. Both have developed complexes which sometimes stand in 
the way of mutual appreciation and undermine the national 

See M. M. Ghosh, History of Indian drama, Its Origin and Diffusion, 
Calcutta (1957). PP* 3 ‘ 4 * 
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solidarity. Theretore, it is proposed to focus attention on such 
neglected aspects of Indian culture as have reacted effectively in 
the evolution of drama in ancient India. 

It is amazing that the Indian Drama, which had taken a definite 
shape and form around or before the beginning of the Christian 
era, failed to bloom to its fuller form as judged from the modem 
concepts of dramaturgy. Despite a promising begiiming, a vigorous 
outlook and a characteristically special technique of its own, the 
drama maintained a status quo, which did not allow it to develop 
into a popular form of recreation. Was it a still-born child or did 
it die a premature death caused by lack of proper nourishment in 
its teething period ? Are the reasons common to the general decline 
of Sanskrit poetry and literature or did it fall victim to certain 
causes which were exclusively related to this branch of literature ? 
Perhaps the fact that classical Sanskrit drama arose in, and was 
meant for, a limited refined circle and consequently remained there, 
while all the time the other classes may have had their own modes 
of dramatic performances, has something to do with this decline. 

At this remote distance, it may not be possible to present a 
satisfactory picture of pre-Aryan India, but in the light of recent 
researches in the fields of ethnology, epigraphy, linguistics, archaeo¬ 
logy and anthropology the synthetic aspect of Hindu culture is 
gradually being revealed. It is generally accepted now in India and 
abroad that the fundamental principles of Indian civilization are 
based on a harmony of contrasts, crystallized in the synthesis of 
a unity in diversity^). Perhaps, in the intermingling of material 
cultures, religious or social cults based on an attitude of acceptance 
and general understanding, it finds no parallel elsewhere. In the 
infancy of Indological Studies naturally most scholars favoured the 
hypothesis of a highly cultured Aryan race as a great civilizing 
force in India. It had become a fashion to paint the original inha¬ 
bitants as dark-skinned barbarians, who were supposed to have 
been overrun by the superior white race of the Aryans, fostering 
the sublime ideals of a superior culture. ‘‘It was presumed that 
all that was great and good and characteristic in Indian culture 
was evolved by the civilized Aryans; and whatever was dark and 

S. K. Chatterji, Indian Synthesis'. Racial and Cultural Inter-mixture 
in India, in Indo-Asian-Culture 4, New Delhi (1954), P- 33 
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degrading and superfluous, was supposed to have been the con¬ 
tribution of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality^' i). 

As the Aryans formed an important branch of the Indo-European 
family, this picture flattered the vanity of Europeans and that of 
educated Indians, for the latter gloried in the distinction of being 
descendants of a conquering race. The Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
Literature supported it and the slavish native mentality because 
of the paucity of facts, and because ot ingrained prejudices, regarded 
it as authentic. So much so ‘‘it was considered rank heresy to 
question the superiority of Aryans in any walk of life” ^). However, 
further investigations revealed the sharj) differences existing 
between the old Aryan and the Dravidian worlds. The question 
of Dravidian contribution to Indian culture engaged the attention 
of scholars, in the light of which the pre-Aryan state of affairs in 
India did not look as dark and gloomy as pictured before. It became 
more and more apparent that the credit of evolving the Indian 
culture is to be shared by two or more racial groups. In the domains 
of art, literature, religion, customs and philosophy, the Dravidian 
traits became more noticeable. Finally the excavations at Mohen- 
jodaro, Harappa, etc. tilted the scale in favour of some Pre-Aryan 
civilization, now widely known by the name of Indus-Valley 
Civilization. The recent excavations at Lothal and Rangpur have 
confirmed the existence of a wide-spread })re-Aryan civilization. 

Undoubtedly, the discovery of ancient cities and the excavations 
yielded valuable information regarding the antiquity of an old, 
well-developed Pre-Aryan civilization, but it also comi)licated the 
problem. Most scholars subscribed to the theory of the arrival of 
a Negrito or Negroid race in about 3500 B.C., which spread over 
to North India, and who along with their cities fell victim to 
subsequent invasions of the Aryans. The survivors were forced to 
cross over to the South of India, speaking Tamil and other Dravi¬ 
dian languages, while a few became mixed up with the Mongoloid 
Nagas of Assam province, in the North-East of India. The Czech 
scholar Hrozny offered quite a different theory calling the builders 
of Sindh and Punjab culture 'Proto-Indians\ and connecting them 
with the Hittites of Asia Minor, who, according to him, were 

S. K. De, Beginning of Indian Civilization, lAC, Jan. (1956), p. 262. 

*) B. Hrozny, Histoire de VAsie Antineure, Paris (1947), English trans¬ 
lation, Prague (1953). Also Chatterji, IAC, 4 (1954). P- 33^- 
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destroyed by the Dravidians arriving from the N.-West of Asia. 
They remained in possession of the country till the arrival of the 
conquering race of Aryans ^). Whatever may be the merits of the 
theory, the fact remains that prior to the arrival of the Aryans, 
India had a race of city-dwelling, artistic, prosperous and cultured 
people, who were great traders and indulged freely in the pleasures 
of life. These people had established traditions of a three-horned 
dancing god and a shapely goddess and have left a statuette of a 
nude dancing girl in an alluring pose. These early inhabitants were 
rich in traditional folklore, and believed in a matriarchal system, 
in sharp contrast to the Brahmanical system which in later times 
did not hesitate to bracket the Brahman women-folk with the low¬ 
born Sudras. Most probably, it was in these environments of 
dance, music and other recreations that the first seedlings of 
drama sprouted. 

When Levi, Keith and Konow published the results of their 
long investigations, the unsuspected chapter of Indus-Valley 
civilization had not yet revealed a fresh field of resc^arch. Headed 
by Max Muller, all earlier savants sang the songs of Aryan 
supremacy and traced the origin of Sanskrit Drama in the rich 
Vedic lore. A few casual and far-flung references relating to dance 
and music and dialogue hymns of the Rgveda supplied the only 
data, on which the theory of the origin of drama was built and 
amplified. Bharata's testimony of a divine origin was employed 
in favour of a religious beginning for drama. There was another 
group of scholars which favoured a secular or a popular origin. 
Some of the early scholars were quick to notice a Greek influence 
in the origin and development of drama. But due to a single-track 
psychology, they could never divert attention from the hypothetical 
and overdrawn picture of Aryan glory. It must however be conceded 
that sixty or seventy years ago nobody could have imagined that 
the pre-historic Dravidians could have played an important role 
in the evolution of Indian culture. It was natural for Indo-European 
scholars to be influenced by the discovery of the Indo-European 
^parent language' and the achievements of the ancient Indo- 
European peoples. 

See J. E. VAN Lohuizen-De Leeuw, De Protohistorische Culturen van 
Voor-Indie, Inaugural Address Amsterdam (i960). 
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Unfortunately, no authentic records of a Pre-Aryan Dravidian 
literature have come down to us. There are some dim, obscure and 
scanty traditions of sage Agastya preserved in the early Tamil 
literature, who is alleged to have established the first Brahmanical 
monastery in the South and was perhaps the first to win the 
Dandakaranya region of the South for the Aryans^). There are 
a few myth-makers who take back the origin of Tamil literature 
to an early antiquity of about 2500 years before Christ, for which 
there are no proofs. The beginning of the Sangam Age can reason¬ 
ably be placed round about 500-600 B.C. ^). It is assumed that in 
the process of Aryanization the great traditions of Tamil literature 
were obscured if not altogether lost. But miraculously enough the 
family traditions of dance, music and drama survived the act of 
proselytiziition, for which the arts and artistes both had to pay 
a heavy price in subsequent periods. 

According to Mr. Hewitt who had the occasion to live fairly 
long in the Dravidian-inhabited areas of the South, when the 
Aryans arrived first in Punjab, ihi) region of the seven rivers was 
populated by the timid, dwarfish, black-skinned and flat-nosed 
tribe of the wild Kols of whom the Aryans made a swift and clean 
sweep. Prof, van Lohuizen and Heine-Geldern indepen¬ 
dently arrive, more or less, at the same conclusion. This view is 
ably supported by Mr. Shilotri ®), who maintains that the Aryans 
were quite lucky in not encountering the Dravidians first, but 
clashed with a less cultured and weak tribe of the Kols, who were 
pushed there earlier by the mighty Dravidians. If the circumstances 
had been otherwise, the history of the Vedic people would have 
been written in a diiferent vein. However, the references in the 
Rgveda show that the Aryans had to put up a strong fight to 
establish themselves before they pressed further. This initial 
victory over Dasas made the invaders bolder and they advanced 


q Nilakanta Sastri, History of India, Oxford (i955)> pp. 66-75. 

2 ) See Chapter vi, p. 94, fn. 4. 

3 ) J. F. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional History, I, London (1907), pp. 
218-40. 

*) Van Loiiuizen-De Leeuw, Inaugural Address, pp. 26-27. 

®) See also R. Heine Geldern, The Coming of the Aryans and the End of 
the Harappa Civilization, Man, Vol. LVI, Oct. 1956, pp. 136-40. 

•) P. S. Shilotri, Indo-Aryan Thought and Culture, ISIew York (1926), 
pp. 29 - 3 o« 
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eastward subjugating and ousting the Dravidians and other 
inhabitants from the mainland. 

Being a nomadic, pastoral and hardy race, the Aryans prevailed 
over the native population. They had to fight a fierce battle, because 
they had nowhere to retreat. But shrewd as they were, they soon 
realized that the numerically superior and well-organised Dravidians 
could neither be annihilated nor enslaved in toto. Fully fortified 
in their strongholds, the non-Aryans were in possession of a better 
material civilization. Therefore, in order to subjugate the aboriginal 
population, the Aryans may have adopted and encouraged a three¬ 
fold policy of conciuering, colonizing and civilizing the people. 
But to keep their own purity of blood and sacredness of culture, 
they had to adopt a class-system culminating in the four-fold 
division of castes, which proved a bane to the social and political 
life of India in succeeding ages. It is doubtful if these mcjasures 
were at all successful in maintaining any purity in those days of 
active fusion. Despite several safeguards the two races came lu^arer, 
but not before laying the foundation of a system, which continues 
to thwart social, political and cultural progress to this day. 

It is generally admitted that the original basis for class-distinction 
was embodied in the colour complex, according to which Arya or 
Ddsa, Arya or Andrya were divided on a racial basis. This division 
of white and black, masters and servants, conquerors and conquered, 
is a usual feature of the history of mankind the parallel of which 
is found in the Americans and the Negroes, the Europeans and 
the Indians. However, soon after the Aryan expansion and the 
inevitable process of fusion, the emphasis probably shifted from 
racial superiority to privileges of heredity and birth. As a result 
of this distinction, imjiassable barriers were created and, in accord¬ 
ance with existing conventions of the Aryan polity, the serving 
class was treated as inferior. Thus, the original grouping intended 
to advance political ambitions, was transformed into hereditary, 
legal and exclusive divisions. 

Once this supremacy was established, the Brdhmana was con¬ 
sidered expert in all religious matters, which also gave him spiritual 
supremacy. It was in this undisputed capacity that the Brdhmana 
and the Brahmanical Law attained all-round importance and 


M Ibid., pp. 50, 38. 
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wielded unparalleled influence over art, literature and society. What 
is still more amazing is the submissiveness of intelligent Aryans 
and energetic Dravidians to this system, which affected the entire 
course of social and political life in India. Unfortunately, the Sans¬ 
krit drama came under its baneful influence at that infant age and 
was almost treated as a stepchild with characteristic disdain and 
disfavour. 

Though, the Dravidians and Pre-Aryans may be regarded as 
forerunners in dance and drama traditions, the Sanskrit drama 
took a definite and concrete form under the influence of epics. 
For theme, plot, characters, and recitation it mainly depended on 
the two epics even after its decline. However, as the artistes and 
some of the earliest dramatists in all probability hailed from the 
non-Aryan stock, tlie priests who were also custodians of law and 
morality, adopted a stiff attitude. Probably, in the early days of 
Aryanization, the rhapsodists employed for reciting the epics cared 
more for liturgical and religious aspects. But in the course of years 
the liturgical touch disappeared and it was replaced by the dramatic 
element, in which the services of professionals were freely employed. 
This was not found to be in harmony with the nature of the Brah- 
manical ])attern of society and they relegated these pursuits to 
an inferior povsition. It may be assumed that the Brdhmanas 
censured the dance-drama traditions when it clashed with their 
ideas and ideals. This priestly disapproval is not a feature confined 
to India. Whether in Asia or Europe the church has always reacted 
to the friendship of dance and drama ^). It may howewer be made 
clear that the remarks about the priestly disapproval of drama 
are not intended to hurt the feelings of any section of the society 
as the author himself belongs to a respectable Brahmana family 
of the North, famous for its traditional learning in Sanskrit. 

In their enthusiasm to maintain purity of blood they deprived 
the young infant of mother-milk which, in course of time stunted 
its growth. Born of pre-Aryan parentage, brought up by epic 
traditions, the Sanskrit drama along with its component parts of 
music and dancing could not breath free air in a predominantly 
Brahmanical atmosphere. No wonder its limbs did not receive 
proper nourishment because the Sudras or Dravidians neither had 


Van der Leeuw, In den kernel is eenen dans, p. 36. 
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the means not the influence to help its growth. Although in the 
atmosphere of the courts the drama continued it is doubtful if 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas had any say in the matter for they com¬ 
pletely relied on the injunctions of the Brdhmanas. The post-Vedic 
civilization did not permit a vigorous and joyous attitude of life 
to continue and was soon replaced by a stern, austere order, 
believing in a kill-joy culture. In its early phases, while Jainism 
preached the doctrine of elevating the soul by self-mortification, 
Buddhism subscribed to a cult of a life of negation. As late as in 
Anoka’s time, festivals and assemblies encouraging music and 
dance and other forms of recreation were banned because His 
Imperial Majesty regarded these assemblies as breeding grounds of 
unhealthy traditions. Thus, unlike the Greek theatre the Hindu 
drama could not develop into a popular people's art, as a result 
of which it did not inspire the people to build up a popular 
stage. 

While people in the West believed in life, affirmed life and threw 
themselves with resolution into the undertakings of life, the (51ite 
in India under orthodox influence were completely engrossed in 
religious and esoteric doctrines, advocating a life of denial. The 
leaders took j)ride and delight in regarding this life as a mere 
passage to the next world and showed little interest in the world 
around. Due to this supreme indifference and class prejudice, the 
drama developed an artificial character, drifting away from reality, 
and looked more to court patronage. It is a w^ellknown fact that 
the art which removes itself from the habitual and natural environ¬ 
ments, strikes at the very roots which supply it with necessary 
nourishment. 

The traditional account of a divine origin, furnished by Bharata, 
is enveloped in a mystic garb where legendary fabrications make 
the entire account look like a tribute to the authority of lustra. 
It wears an encyclopaedic character similar to the Mahabharata, 
where the possible and impossible, natural and supernatural fact 
and fiction, gyrate in a peculiar manner. In spite of the hoary 
antiquity claimed for dramaturgy, the factual evidence in the 
extant literature does not warrant the claim. It is striking indeed, 
that we have no direct or indirect reference to the existence of 
drama in early Aryan texts before Panini. While enumerating 
different branches of study the Chandogya-Upanisad omits both 
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dramaturgy and poetics^). A comparatively later authority like 
Yajnavalkya enumerates 32 branches of study which are 
further developed into 64 branches in the Visnupurana, but no 
reference to drama finds a place there. It would however be pre¬ 
posterous to presume that there were no dramas before A^vaghosa. 
Similarly, it would be ridiculous to think that the Indian drama 
suddenly appeared in a developed form from nothing and that 
there were no popular theatrical performances of some crude form 
which supplied the literary dramatist with basic material. 

Several attempts have been made to prove the existence of 
theatres in ancient India, but in the absence of any convincing 
evidence it is doubtful if anything of the kind ever existed beyond 
the halls and galleries attached to royal palaces. The father of 
Indian dramaturgy claimed that drama was intended to be a 
universal (Sarva-vdrnikam) art, but there is no conclusive evidence 
of a people's stage, much less of theatrical halls. The isolated 
example of the Jogimara caves in the Ramgaih district of Chota 
Nagpur still gives rise to vexed controversy. At best it appears 
to be a small place which might have been used for dance and music 
performances from time to time. The inscription found in the cave 
only avows the love of an artist for another artist and does not 
refer to any performance or theatre. 

The writers on dramaturgy and poetics do not seem to have had 
any practical experience of stagecraft, but they multiplied the 
treatises and handbooks following the footsteps of Bharata. Their 
love lor descriptions and details is unending and so is the recondite 
erudition, which left nothing to chance. But most amazing is the 
submissivcncss of the poets who seldom show any signs of rebellion 
against the overpowering tendency of depriving the litterateur of 
his legitimate freedom. The Hindu mind was cast in a mould which 
readily submitted to the injunctions of the Sastras, be it in the 
sphere of religion, art or science. Deviations from the normal 
course were not always the result of any wilful breach, but were 
inadvertent, as none could possibly conform to all the requirements. 
It goes to the credit of a few eminent dramatists that despite these 
strict restrictions they could produce a few masterpieces of rare 
merit. The role of convention is great in moulding the course of 

1 ) Chandogya Upanisad, VII, i, 2. 

2 ) Yajnavalkya Samhitd, I. i, 3; 2, 45; 5, 100. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traicctina, VII 3 
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literature, but a creative mind is always sensitive to dictates, under 
which the genius refuses to function normally. In the words of a 
great thinker 'Nothing is so inimical to the artiste's creative gift 
as a civilization that, instead of discarding inherited standards of 
tastes, preserves certain vestiges of traditional sense of style, 
unsupported by the imaginative vitality that gives taste and sense 
of style their true aesthetic value' ^). 

How far the growth of Prakrits and modem vernaculars affected 
the development of drama, could only be ascertained by a close 
study of these languages. Buddhism resorted to the use of Ardha- 
Mdgadhi and Pali because those were people's languages. The 
pious king A^oka ordered his edicts and inscriptions to be inscribed 
in Prakrits, because he wanted to reach the common man. The 
Indian tradition regards the Prakrits as derived Irom Sanskrit, 
though some scholars relying on the literal meaning of the term 
"prakrit'* favour their spontaneous growth. Their structure and 
striking affinities with Sanskrit point to an Aryan origin, though 
in the long process of amalgamation the Prakrits seem to have 
been greatly influenced by Sanskrit. 

Desjute the epic influence and the supremacy of Sanskrit, the 
Prakrits were employed in the plays ^). As the dramatic practice 
and traditions were partly borrowed from non-Aryan sources, 
perhaps this feature prevented the exclusion of Prakrits from the 
field of drama. With the ascendancy of the Guptas, Sanskrit became 
more popular and ]>owcrful. Already the first inscriptions in Sanskrit 
had appeared in the Kushan and Saka regimes. Thereafter the 
inscriptions were no longer inscribed in Prakrits. The Sanskrit 
language attained the zenith of its glory in Kalidasa, who presented 
his masterpieces under the patronage of the Guptas. After Kali¬ 
dasa the j)oets and dramatists do not seem to care much about 
the employment of the Prakrits which has become traditional and 
stereotyped. Bhavabhuti refrained from including any Prakrit 
stanza in his Mahaviracarita and Damodara Gupta completely 
boycotted it in his Mahanafaka. As the Sanskrit drama reached its 
perfection in Kalidasa, it was expected that the post-Kalidasa 
period would be comparatively rich in both drama and poetry. 
While there was a marked progress in the technique and styles of 

C. E. M. JoAD, Decadence, London (1948), p. 61. 

*) R. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (1900), p. 16. 
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poetry and prose, the drama does not show any tendencies towards 
improvement. Not very long after Kalidasa there appears the 
renowned patron-king Harsa, whose reputation as poet and drama¬ 
tist is well established. But he fails to keep up the tradition and 
shows no originality. His three dramas are full of imitation and 
the themes are stereotyped. Very often it is argued that the deterio¬ 
ration in drama and poetry came as a result of lack of patronage, 
which is not justified. In Harsa's court the poets were lavishly 
treated. It was at this period that Bana wrote his two romantic 
tales, which are decidedly the best pieces in prose. In fact, there 
was no lack of patronage, but the quality of the plays deteriorated. 
Even after the Moghul invasion of India, the poets were well 
looked after by the petty chiefs and rulers. 

Thus, the vernaculars in no way impeded the growth of drama 
nor could there be any possibility of conflict, as the vernaculars, 
as far as we know—did not produce any dramatic literature for a 
considerable period. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, which is often 
believed to be a typical representative of Ydtrd performances, is 
composed in most lucid, sweet and forceful Sanskrit. Poet Vidya- 
pati in 1400 A.D. modelled his composition on the technique of 
Sanskrit drama, retaining the frame intact. Therefore, the Sanskrit 
drama had not to face any rivalry either from Prakrits or from 
vernaculars. The latter attained prominence long after the deca¬ 
dence of dramatic traditions. On the other hand if Sanskrit had left 
a rich heritage in drama, the vernacular dramatic literature would 
have derived an immense benefit from the legacy. 

Equally unconvincing is the oft-repeated excuse of the Muslim 
invasions. No doubt their arrival affected the political and social 
pattern, but they legist interfered with literary traditions. The 
first contact of Muslims was established towards the end of the 
seventh century, when the crescent appeared on the Malabar 
horizon through some Arab traders. It was a period of tumultous 
upheavals in the South when the old religious and social beliefs 
were badly shaken. The Arab traders had no time to meddle in 
the social and cultural life of the country, though the people were 
much impressed by the simple tenets and practical ethics of Islam. 
In the North, the Mohammedans arrived in the nth century, 
when the dramatic traditions had already declined. This was a 
period of imitators and petty writers, who continued to compose 
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plays in alarming numbers even up to the end of the sixteenth 
century. Therefore, it would be injudicious to lay blame squarely 
on the invaders. Of course, the social fibre was affected and so 
was the pattern of society, but the Sanskrit drama was never 
related to the realities of life even at its peak. It is possible that 
with the arrival of the Moghuls and their subjugation of the country, 
the patronage by the Hindu princes may have been slightly 
affected. 

Contrary to general belief the attitude of most of the Moghul 
emperors remained fairly conunendable and some of them even 
proved to be great patrons of art and literature. No doubt, Islam 
as a militant religion was basically opposed to the staging of plays, 
but where was the stage which could be demolished? On arrival 
in India, the Muslim rulers encouraged all the arts, laying special 
emphasis on dance and music. If there is any truth in the traditions, 
Nawab Wazid Ali Shah of Lucknow not only erected the first 
stage for the Hindi drama Inder Sabha, but also played the role 
ol hero. 

The Indian culture is noted for its synthetic character and power 
of assimilation. In the medieval ages, the Islamic and Hindu 
cultures both reacted on each other which paved the way for a 
composite Indian culture. The Muslims as a rule seldom imposed 
restrictions on the customs and modes of amusements, as long as 
the latter did not come into conflict with their faith and religious 
practices. Abdur Rahim Khani-khana and Prince Dara Shikoh 
studied Sanskrit and the poet-laureate Panditaraja Jagannatha, 
enamoured of the favours and splendour of the Moghul court, 
refuscid to accept the invitation of the Hindu Raja of Kanauj ^). 
It was during the medieval period that the enormous mass of 
vernacular literature was produced and that devotional writings 
of rare merit appeared. The very fact that this period produced 
saint poets from the humblest ranks of life as contrasted to eminent 
court-poets of Sanskrit like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and others, 
is a proof in favour of reaction against the class and caste traditions. 
If Sanskrit drama had given some lead, these poets could have 
produced equally brilliant dramatic compositions. But as this 
drama had run its full course of a limited period, it failed to arouse 

See J. B. Chaudhurv, Contributions of Muslims to Sanskrit Learnings 
II, Calcutta (1954), PP- 81-88. 
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any enthusiasm either for retention or revival of lost traditions, 
though plays in Sanskrit continued to be composed even as late 
as the 18th century. 

One is liable to feel unhappy at the thought that while dramatic 
traditions in Greece and Rome developed into a positive force 
resulting in a rich theatrical stage, the Sanskrit drama despite 
a promising beginning, reliable basic material and a sound technique 
of its own, confined itself to the so-called <^lite and the royalties. 
The assurance extended by Bharata that drama would be a source 
of delight and entertainment for all merely remained an ideal. 
In later times when theatres in Europe and some parts of Asia 
entertained x^^icked houses and staged the plays of distinguished 
dramatists, the Sanskrit drama had seen its end. The end would 
have been purposeful if the dramatic traditions should have left 
the legacy of a stage for which the modern Indian languages looked 
to theatre in the West. Since Independent India nowadays seeks 
to revive the lost traditions and is keen to introduce new features 
in its cultural life, it is to be hoped that a national stage cf)nsistent 
with our background and reciuirements will form a part of our 
planning. 

The study offered in the following chaj^ters could by no means 
be considered exhaustive. It is only an angle on another approach 
to the problem which, when develoi^ed, may lead to some useful 
results. 




CHAPTER ONE 


A SURVEY OF CULTURAL AND 
SOCIAL TRADITIONS 

One peculiarity of Indian literature is its uninterrupted continuity 
from the earliest period down to the present age. Each branch of 
this literature, originating from its precursor, presupposes the 
existence of a parental source and finally all the tributaries merge 
into the unfathomable waters of the Vedas. The order of continuity 
does not stoj) here, for the three Vedas of Yajur, Stoian, and 
Atharvan are dependent on the earliest Samhita of the Rgveda. 
While this chain gives a long continuity and strength to the entire 
range of Sanskrit literature, it is not free from some inevitable dis¬ 
advantages. As the Vedas, according to Indian tradition and belief, 
are eternal i) and are regarded an illimitable source of knowledge, 
the orthodox in India have developed a tradition of tracing the 
origins from the Vedic texts. Be it medicine, magic, philosophy, 
grammar, music or mathematics, Indian belief seeks to obtain the 
patronage of the holy texts, which ultimately is dug out. As these 
texts tuive been a compendium of various t5rpes of activities 
—religious, social, etc.—they do have a casual reference of some 
kind to offer. But this slavish tendency often leads to the disadvan¬ 
tage of ignoring other patent factors, which may be; vital for 
origin and develojnnent of a particular field of literature. An ortho¬ 
dox section, especially the Arya-Samaja sect, strongly believes that 
the Vedas are the eternal source of all knowledge of mankind, of 
all truth and nothing but the truth. Therefore, regardless of other 
cogent evidences, they strive hard to obtain a Vedic sanction, which 
may be even of a feeble, artificial and farcical character and at times 
may not have any bearing on the subject. 

Undoubtedly the Vedas stand at the head of Indi<in literature 
and have given to the ancient Hindus their standard of thought 

1 ) Yaska, Niruhta, Satyavrata Sama^rami ed., Calcutta (1885), Vol. 2, 
1.1.2, p. 24. Cf. *titena purusa-vidyunityaivdi kavma-sampattir mantro vede*. 
Also the anthological quotation *vedas tu bha^avdn svayam*. 
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and their culture. But it would be injudicious to discard other 
sources and elements with which the early Aryans came into clash and 
especially the culture of the non-Aryans who, also according to the 
best preserved Vedic traditions, were possessors of an advanced 
material civilization. It would be dangerous to form too exalted an 
opinion of the early Aryans and their moral standards as unspoilt 
children of nature ^). The picture may be idyllic and pleasing but 
nothing would be farther from the truth than to depict the Vedic 
singer as an ideal character free from all profanities and secular 
traits of life. The early Vedic people were neither innocent shepherds 
nor barbarous cannibals nor ideal spiritualists ^). 

Similarly it will be wrong to presume that the Samhitas reflect 
the entire range of activities of the early Vedic people. These 
Samhita texts are mere collections, brought into their present form 
at a much later date. These were planned and arranged according 
to some set purpose 3 ). The editors keen to preserve the core of 
their knowledge, must have exercised their discretion in expunging 
such texts, which may have been found profane and objectionable. 
Opinions are still divergent as to w^hether the Rgveda should be 
regarded the earliest monument of Aryan or Indo-European mental 
life or it should be considered a product of the Indian mind. It 
would be a patent mistake to regard the entire literary and social 
traditions purely Aryan in character and spirit, disallowing any 
margin to the great bulk-amalgamation and the stratification 
running into centuries of the pre-historic times. 

Early Studies of the Indian Dramatic Literature. 

When Keith published the results of his researches in his work 
entitled ^Sanskrit Drama\ nothing was known of the Indus Valley 
Civilization, which later revolutionized the chronology and charac¬ 
ter of Indological studies. Likewise when Sylvain L£vi produced 
that admirable treatise on the Indian drama ^), he naturally looked 
for the origin of Sanskrit drama in the Vedic literature. At that 

M. WiNTERNiTz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. i, Calcutta {1927), 

p. 67. 

*) Ibid., p. 68. 

*) Yaska, Nirukta, Vol. 2, 1.6.5, P* 3 i 7 - Cf. He bilma-graharidya imam 
granthatfi samdmndsisuh vedan ca veddngdni ca\ 

*) S. L6vi, Le tMdtre indien, Paris (1890). 
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period the unsuspected wealth of the Indus valley lay hidden 
under the debris of darkness. To European scholars the dawn of 
civilization was confined to the colourful horizon of the Tigris- 
Euphrates and Nile valleys alone, which marched further east 
with excavations in the Punjab. 'Tt opened a new epoch in oriental 
archaeology; adding another fascinating chapter to the history of 
civilization for the problem it poses and the fresh clues it supplies" ^). 

In their first flush of contact with the Indian literature, most 
scholars had formed some fixed ideas about the origin and develop¬ 
ment of dramatic literature in India. Scholars such as Max Muller, 
Levi, Oldenbekg, Hillebrandt, Pischel, Schroeder and 
others sifted the contents of the Vedic texts. They had abundant 
faith in the overall supremacy of the Vedic Aryans and regarded 
the original inhabitants of this subcontinent as nothing short of 
primitive niggards. It had become customary to paint the early 
inhabitants black. But in the face of modern findings, close and 
systematic study of the ethnic and anthropological data, the earlier 
theories appear to be outmoded. For nothing would be farther 
from the truth than the belief that the pre-Aryan population of 
India consisted of dark Dasyus alone, and that the entire super¬ 
structure ot Indian civilization and culture is purely Aryan in 
spirit and form. 

As observed earlier, when the Mantras wt're being classified and 
compressed into the Sanihita form, it is likely that several mantras 
and h5mms may have been discarded by the seers, which did not 
fit into their arrangement. It is possible that the redactors excluded 
those portions which may perhaps be called "secular", because the 
texts preserved are characterized by a predominance of mythologi¬ 
cal, ritual and sacerdotal hymns. The number of "secular" hymns 
probably was comparatively small, because what we call secular 
life was not far detached from religious life. A small number of 
hymns, mainly belonging to the 10th Mandala of the Rgveda, have 
often been regarded as didactic, secular or even humorous or satirical 
texts, which according to many scholars do not seem to have any 
direct relation to Vedic religion and philosophy. These hymns, too, 
must however also be considered to be completely serious and religious 

Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and symbols in Indian art. New York (1953), 
p. 98. 
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in character ^). They may have originated in circles and groups of 
ancient Indian society other than the Brahmanical priest-family 
who concentrated on their own traditions, beliefs and rites. They 
may have been ‘less orthodox' or "official' in origin and for some 
reason or other been adopted by the Brahmanical redactors who 
then already attempted to adopt, sanction and bring under their 
control religious matters that had been even the property of other 
groups. Though their number would not exceed twenty, these 
dialogue and monologue hymns have also preserved some glimpses 
of the early “secular” life in Aryan India. 

Dialogue hymns of the Rgveda 

The dialogue hymns which are obviously narrative in character, 
have been the subject of a long drawn controversy. These poems 
are not connected with any religious sacrifices and can easily form a 
connecting link between the epics and dramatic poetry. While 
explaining their enigmatic and obscure character, Oldenberg 
pointed out that in the Vedic and the epic poems only the portions 
of highest emotional value were retained in verse as they could be 
easily memorised. The prose portions serving as connecting links 
were, in his opinion, drojiped out at the time of the Samhita forma¬ 
tion. Thus the combination of prose and verse in Sanskrit drama 
would be a legacy of the early Vedic dialogue hymns, which are 
also known as Akhydna hynms. The existence of such a possibility 
was earlier hinted at by Windisch *'*), who focussed attention on 
tliis special feature of Sanskrit literature on the analogy of the 
Old Irish legend poetry. But as the theory dwelt too much on the 
unproven and h>T[>othetical assumption of the existence of prose, 
it could not hold ground for long. It met with opposition from 
Max MiJLLER and Levi ®), who saw dramas in the hymns and 

J. Gonda, The so-called secular, humorous and satirical hymns of the 
Rgveda, Orientalia Neerlandica, Leiden (1948), p. 312. 

*) Hermann Oldknberg, *Das altindische Akhyana’ and ‘Akhyanahymnen 
im Rgveda*, ZDMG 37 (1883), p. 54 ff. and ZDMG 39 (1885), p. 52 ff. 

®) ’EmsiST umiscH, Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie, p. 404 ff.; Winter- 
NiTz, HIL 1 , p. lOT n. 

*) A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, Oxford (1924), p. 15; Max Muller 
is reported to have presented this view while interpreting the Marut hymn 
RV 1.165. believed that this hymn was enacted by two groups represent¬ 
ing Indra and Marut. 

L^ivi, Tl, p. 301 ff., 307 f. 
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argued that as the poems were connected with religious cult, these 
must have been accompanied with dance and music. The suggestion 
appealed to von Schroeder andHERTEL2), who characterised 
the dialogue hymns as part of a ritual drama, which on ethnological 
grounds is invariably accompanied with music and dance. As the 
Vedic religion does not object to dancing of the Gods, the priests 
could assume the divine roles. Hertel specially emphasized the 
importance of music for achieving distinction in voices, implying the 
necessity of more than one singer. 

While one cannot deny the dramatic cjualities of the hymns and 
must admit that the relation betweciii drama and the religious songs 
and dances is an established feature of ethnology, a close scrutiny 
of these hymns dismisses any possibility of th(nr presenting any 
definite dramatic data. The theory suffers from the fault of too 
much of conjecture and calls for a ritual explanation for which 
there are no grounds. In case these dialogues were accompanied 
with any dramatic traditions, the earliest commentators like 
Yaska and Saunaka who recognise these hymns as Samvdda 
or Akhydna, would have made some allusion to this nature. The 
fact that neither tlu^ commentarks on the Brahmanas nor the 
early grammarians take any notice of such a phenomenon suffices 
to reject the validity of the argument. The fact is that these dialo¬ 
gues were intended to infuse a realistic touch to the Vedic narration 
and are illustrations of a semi-epic or semi-dramatic technique 
in the art of expression. Such poems frequently occur in the Ma- 
habharata, Puranas and in Buddhist literature^). 

Bharata’s own testimony precludes the possibility of Vedic 
dialogues forming the base of drama. While enumerating the con¬ 
tributory factors, Brahma is said to have borrowed the mere text 
from the Rgveda ®), which had no element of acting in it. At no 
place Bharata acknowledges indebtedness to Vedic Akhydna 

q L. VON ScHROEDEK, MysteHum uficl Mimus im Rgveda Leipzig (1908); 
Vienna Oriental Journal, 23, p. 223. 

2 ) J. Hertel, VOJ, 18, p. 59 ff., 137 ff.; 23, p. 273 ff.; 24, p. 117 ff. 

3 ) G. VAN DER Leeuw, In den kernel is eenen dans, Amsterdam (1930), 
PP- 37 ” 38 - 

*) Yaska, Nirukta, Vol. 12, 2.7.2, pp. 237-246; Vol. 4, (1891), 1,1,3.13, p. 
220; S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta (1947), p. 45. 

®) WiNTERNITZ, HIL I, p. 102. 

•) NS K.M., 1.17. 
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hymns. Two essential features of drama are its imitation of life 
situations^) and its capacity to be enacted 2 ). The Vedic texts 
which were sacred enough not to permit even a slight modification 
in recitation 3 ), could hardly have been employed for any dramatic 
purpose, needing modulation of voice and emphasis on some por¬ 
tions of the text. Besides, there is no evidence to prove that the 
dialogue hymns were ever sung. We only know of Samaveda chants 
sung by an Udgdtd priest. 

Dialogues of similar nature are found in the holy book of the 
Zoroastrians, which bears a close resemblance to the Vedas in 
spirit, form and mythology. It is sometimes believed that some 
hymns of the Vedas which show great affinity to the Avestic texts 
may have been composed in Iran^). These dialogue hymns ®), com¬ 
posed under similar circumstances in a Haoma-producing country, 
did not leave any legacy of a drama. Early Iranian literature down 
to the Sassanian {)eriod had not known any drama. This may in¬ 
directly imply that the Aryans who migrated to India found some 
native traditions, which in course of their long association were 
developed to the perfection of an art. The fact that such traditions 
developed only in India, may pre-suppose th(i existence of some 
dramatic element in pre-Aryan India. 

Professors Hillebrandt ®) and Konow ’) with no bias for the 
dialogue theory, insisted that the Vedic rituals have not only the 

Ibid., 1.78. 

*) Mdl. act I, cf. 'prayoga-pradhdnam hi ndiyanC. 

The verse originally occurs in Naradiya Siksa 1.1.5. Here quoted from 
Mahdbhdsya of PATAffjALi, Bombay (1908), i.i.i, p. 8; Pdninlya Siksd, 
M. Ghosh, Calcutta (1938), p. 21, p. 44. Cf. dustah sabdah svarato varnato 
vd mithydprayukto na tarn artham aha, sa vdgvajro yajamdnam hinasti 
yathendvasatruh svarato ’parddhdt. The text in Paninlya Siksa reads ‘mantro 
hinaW instead of * dustah sabdah\ emphasizing the importance of accuracy in 
the case of Vedic stanzas. In the Rk recension of the Pdniniya Siksd verse’ 
no. 54, p. 44, it is mentioned that if anybody reads the Vedas without 
observing proper accents and places of articulation, the Vedas of Rk, Yajuh, 
and Saman burn him and he is made to be born in a lower form. 

*) S, K. Chatterji, Jndo-Aryan and Hindi, Ahmedabad (1942), pp. 
47-48; De, IAC iv-5, Jan. 1956, p. 267; R. N. Dandekar, Sources of Indian 
Tradition, Columbia, New York (1956), Ch, i, p. 7. 

Jacques Duchesne Guillemin, Hymns of Zarathushtra, London 
(1952), hymn 29, p. 56. 

•) A. Hillebrandt, Die Anfdnge des indischen Dramas, Munich (1914), 
p. 22. 

’) S. Konow, Das indische Drama, Berlin (1920), p. 42. 
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essential elements of drama but have drama even in actual form. 
Without adducing any relevant proofs they share the optimism of 
recognising the existence of a ritual, which must have been accom¬ 
panied with dance, music and acting. 

Equally unconvincing is the view propounded by Keith 
who irrespective of dialogue hymns traces the germ of the drama 
in the ritual ceremonies. Alluding to im incident in the Soma 
sacrifice ^), where a Sudra is ushered selling the beverage and 
finally gets maltreated, he suggests that the incident must have 
been enacted in a dramatic fashion. His suggestion that the Maha- 
vrata ceremony consisting of an argument between a white- 
complexioned Vaisya and a dark-skinned Siidra, has all the con¬ 
vincing characteristics of a dramatic situation, falls short of 
pointing out any actual dramatic representation and suffers from the 
inherent shortcoming of placing too much reliance on imagination. 
There is no evidence to the fact that these ceremonies ever amused 
any onlookers and were presented by actors^). His interpretation 
that the rite aims at establishing the superiority of an Aryan over 
the dark-skinned Sudra ^), is also not tenable. Similarly the episode 
of a Brahmana lad and a hetaera abusing each other and finally 
culminating in a sexual union, could never be acted and enacted by 
Brahrnanas, who seldom recognised acting as an honourable 
pursuit. The allusion to the triumph of light over darkness and 
sexual intercourse in a ritual are only remnants of magico-ritual 
cult ®). All such attempts could be characterised as vague and 
unconvincing because the protagonists failed to bring out definite 
proofs of some representation by actors and Nafas. The mere 
presence of a few dialogue hymns of diverse character or funny 
situations of perha])s somewhat ludicrous nature, can not be 
interpreted as positive proofs in support of a theory proving the 
existence of a dramatic representation. 

Though unrelated to the dramatic traditions the dialogue 

1 ) Keith, SD, pp. 21, 23 and 27. 

2) Ibid., pp. 23-24; Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka, pp. 72 ff. 

8) Konow, id, p. 42 f. 

*) Keith, SD, p. 24. Cf. ‘'It is impossible without ignoring the obvious 
nature of this rite, not to sec in it a mimic contest to gain the sun, the power 
of light, the Aryan, striving against that of darkness, the §udra.'‘ 

6 ) J. Gonda, Zur Frage nach dem Ur sprung und Wesen des indischen 
Dramas, Acta Orientalia Vol. 19, Leiden (i 943 ). PP- 342 “ 4 <^- 
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h3nnns must have exercised considerable influence on the epics in 
which dialogues of similar semi-epic nature are occasionally found. 
A critical study of the dramatic themes reveals the fact that the 
poets borrowed more from the epic than the Vedic texts, as evi¬ 
denced by the theme of Sakuntala and Vikramorva^i of Kalidasa . 
It is true that dialogue is an essential feature of the drama but it 
has rarely marked the beginning of drama. Similarly, the mere 
presence of the dramatic element is not proof of the existence of 
drama in the Veda. Even if the origin of Sanskrit drama is thought 
to be associated with the dialogues in the Rgveda, it needs positive 
proofs to explain the wide gap between the hypothetical beginning 
and the actual drama ^). 

Glimpses of Social Life in Pre-Aryan and Aryan India 

Literature reflects the life of the people and the country in a 
particular age. It conserves the tendencies and main characteristics 
of the people and is invariably loyal to its surroundings. While 
literature in other countries is regarded the bed-rock of history, 
it has not helped in India to build a sound chronology of events 
and persons. However, it would be worthwhile to ponder over the 
glimpses of social life as reflected in the earliest vestiges of Indian 
culture and Vedic literature. A comparative study of the two 
periods may help in viewing the problem in its correct perspective. 

Until very recently, the history of India was genercilly regarded 
as the theory of the Aryans in India. The earliest literary sources 
of Indo-Aryan history are the Vedas which are known to have been 
handed down from generation to generation through oral tradition, 
implying that literature in India came much earlier than the art of 
writing. All knowledge was conserved in memory and the holy 
texts were passed from ear to ear acquiring the technical name- 
of ^ruti. The oral retention of the sacred texts called for the utmost 

RV X. 95, this dialogue narrating the story of Pururavas and Urva^I 
supplied the basis for narrations in ^atapatha Brdhmana XI, 5.1, Hari- 
vamia, Visnupurdfia and Kathasaritsagara. Kalidasa is supposed to have 
borrowed the theme of his drama Vikramorva^l from Harivamsa and 
Vi^nupurdna and that of Sakuntald from MBH and Padmapurdna. 

*) For summary and discussion of various theories regarding the dialogue 
hymns, see Keith, ZDMG 64 (1910), p. 534 ff.; JRAS (1911), p. pypand SD, 
pp. 13-23; WINTERNITZ, HIL 1 , pp. 100-108; Dp;, HSL, Calcutta (1947), 
pp. 43-46; Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 329-453. 
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fidelity and accuracy together with uncommon devotion to the 
purpose. These limitations in a way must have impeded the growth 
of literature other than religious, because the aim was to conserve 
and memorise only the important and the sacred texts. However, 
despite these limitations a few quasi-religious and didactic hymns 
have found their way into Vedic literature, because the editors 
may have regarded them as sacred and indispensible. In spite of 
their poetical, speculative and mystic character these hymns have 
helped in supplying some workable data. But literature alone, 
even if it may have preceded the art of writing, cannot be considered 
as an authentic source of history, which should also be constructed 
on the basis of material remains and objects of early life in India, 
extending to the pre-historic period. The researches made in the 
last four or five decades have yielded a wealth of sources which 
depict the early phases of culture and civilization in different forms 
and periods. The findings have changed the early pictures about the 
ancient Indian society and also point to the possibility of changing 
the present perspective by investigations to be carried out in future. 
At present, it would be safe to maintain that the deep layers 
buried over thousands of years, have been found comparatively 
richer than the upper layers of the later stage. But as the Indus 
valley culture will be discussed in a separate chapter, only a short 
r^.sum6 of the early Dravidians is being attempted here. 

It is an admitted fact that as the history of pre-Aryan India is 
mainly constructed on the basis of scanty remains of a wide-spread 
civilization, it is not comprehensive or compact as that of the 
Aryans. Most of the earliest Tamil literature is lost and whatever has 
survived bears the stamp of a composite culture^). However, 
Bishop Caldwell and Shrinivas Iyyengar made an extensive 
study of pre-Aryan civilization on the basis of the earliest existing 
vocabulary and have presented a picture, which may not be too 
flattering but sums up the main cultural aspects of the pre-Aryan 
people and also points to their remarkable achievements in material 
terms ^). According to Caldwell The Dravidians had kings 
who resided in strong-built houses and ruled over small units 
of country. Their minstrels recited songs and praises at the festivals. 

1 ) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, Madras (t 955 )» IV. pp. 63-64. 

Chatter;I, Racial movements and pre-historic Culture in Vedic Age, 
London (1952), pp. 158-59- 
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They possessed some alphabetical characters written in particular 
style on palmyra leaves. A bundle of leaves was called book. They 
worshipped their God in a God-house or temple. They had laws 
and customs but neither judges nor lawyers'. 

Compared to the above picture the early Aryans, though mate¬ 
rially poor are marked for their spiritual attainments. In the early 
stages they are depicted as nomads struggling for home and hearth. 
The family was their formal unit of society. They were monogamic, 
though polyandry was not unknown. Sexual morality was not 
always very high but incest marriages were unknown ^). The girls 
had freedom of chosing their husbands but had to live under the 
guardianship of a male member. The marriage was indissoluble 

Towards the later part of the Vedic period and in the post-Vedic 
period, the accent was on the purity of race and the caste, based 
on Varna and Jdii. Rules disallowed inter-marriages and even 
inter-dining, but were frequently violated as evidenced by the ex¬ 
panding institution of marriage, which sanctioned the eight types 
of unions ^). In addition to four types of Aryan marriages kidnap¬ 
ping, forcible marital relations, purchasing of bride and marriage 
with secret consent of boy and girl came to be regularised. Dravidian 
society, on the other hand, knew of only a simple concept of marria¬ 
ge emphasising the natural coming together of man and woman, 
which was called Kdmakkuttam ^). Due to the admixture of races, 
increasing instances of adultery, marriages with unapproved women 
and violations of the caste-restrictions, many castes had sprung up 
in the south which are criticised by Baudhayana®), who himself 
lived in the Andhra regions of the South. 

Realising that the caste-barriers were giving way under the heavy 

R. K. Mookerji, \Hindu Civilization, Bombay (1950), V, p. 94, VI, 
p. 164, 166. 

*) Ihid., VI, pp. 135-36, 164. 

J. Gonda, *Avsa and A sura type of marriage* in Sarupa-Bharati, 
V.V.R. Institute, Hoshiaqmr (1954), pp. 223-37. tt is interesting to observe 
that in the early Tamil literature the above eight types are ingeniously 
squeezed in the local types. The most popular form was called Kdmakkujtam 
but the Tamils had separate terms for unilateral and abnormal types of 
love. The synthesis attempted by Tolkapptyar in Porul 104-6 is neither 
natural nor was it easy but it gives an idea about certain types of marriages 
in the .South from which the Aryans may have drawn inspiration. See 
Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 64-65. 

Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 65. 

Baudhdyana Dharma Sdstra, 1.1.2. 3, 4, 13. 
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pressure of incursions, the Aryan priests devised a catholic rule, which 
admitted children begotten by an Aryan father on a non-Aryan 
female as Aryan ^). This change in the polity accommodated 
many foreigners and artisans, who enjoyed a better status than 
the Sudras and untouchables. However, later the attitude of the 
Aryans towards women in general stiffened, for they realised that 
most of the social disorders were caused by the freedom they en¬ 
joyed. They were no longer allowed to read and recite the Vedas 
and were compelled to look after the house. They were brought 
to the level of Sudras 2). 

In the early phases of their pre-historic existence, the Vedic 
Aryans believed in material prosperity and all the earthly gains, 
but this attitude got in the leading circles changed in the Upanisad 
and Sutra periods. Apart from pursuits of pleasure and sport they 
offered in AV prayers for the meanest advantage and vulgar 
pleasures but in succeeding postvedic and Puranic periods they 
aspired to salvation alone, supplementing it with high moral ideals. 
The daring horseman and skilful archers of the Indo-Iranian period 
no longer played dice with heavy stakes. In the literary traditions 
influenced by Brahmanas, philosophers, ascetics and propounders 
of Dharma such horseman, gamblers and archers were perhaps 
pushed into the background. In the early stages men and women 
moved together, pressed the invigorating Soma together and perhaps 
danced together^), a custom which docs not find mention in 
the later literature. 

On a comparison of the above possible pictures it can be argued 
that the matriarchal system of the Dravidians conceded greater 
freedom to their women-folk. The Aryans attained leadership in the 
spiritual and intellectual fields but the domains of arts and crafts 
were perhaps still in the hands of the non-Aryan population. While 
the non-Aryans respected the new ruling class for their learning, 
they may have also made themselves indispensable in carrying 
trade, commerce and other useful professions. In view of the scanty 
references to dance and drama in the Vedic literature and of the 

1 ) Mookerji, HC, p. 164. Manusmrti, 10.67. 

Manusmfti, V. 139; Bhagavadglta, IX. 32. Cf. striyo vaisydh tathd 
iudrah te ^pi ydnti par dm gatim. 

®) WiNTERNITZ, HIL I, p. 142; AV, VII. 35, 90; VI. 138. 

*) Mookerji, HC, p. 77. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 4 
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fact that the Dravidian population in the South has from the very 
beginning well developed traditions in dance, music and acting, 
we may suppose that the non-Aryan influence on the development 
of these arts must have been considerable, a supposition which is 
supported by the evidence reflected in the Sangam literature^). 

As the Aryans had yet to consolidate their position, they main¬ 
tained an aloofness for some period. For enforcing law and order 
they had to maintain their dignity by refraining from free-mixing 
for some time. But as soon as they gave up their nomadic life and 
started building new townships they needed services of skilled 
non-Aryan workmen, who had sufficient experience of construction 
work. Being at an earlier period given to pastoral and nomadic way of 
life, the Aryans, perhaps, had no or little experience of the urban mode 
of life. Given these opportunities the Dravidians must have hurled 
themselves with zeal in the world of arts and crafts, contributing 
largely to the evolution of a composite Indian culture. 

Though exact details of their fusion are being yet awaited, their 
increasing mutual regard must have brought the two closer and 
must have also helped the Aryans in consolidating their position. 
They started looking to this newly acquired land with national 
pride and shared their feelings with the early inhabitants. The pict¬ 
ure of Bharatavarsa as recorded in the Puranas admits the existence 
of several tribes and the traditional four orders (varnas). Once the 
Indo-Aryans settled their basic differences and knew each other's 
social position, they built up this land with all the devotion. It 
engaged their deepest sentiments as expressed in the later litera¬ 
ture. But the main structure of early Hinduism, erected on the 
twofold division of Airama and Varna, could never be shaken. 
It was unfortunate that the caste which divides the people was 
encouraged and the Asrama, which unites the people in four stages, 
could not be found popular. 

When the Aryan leaders propagated the advantages of the here¬ 
ditary division they perhaps never anticipated any evils arising 
out of it. They were the unfortunate authors and victims of a 
system, which carried the germs of disintegration. In their first 
clash with non-Aryans they soon found themselves outnumbered. 

1) M. Varadarajan, History of Tamil Drama in ^Bharatiya Natya 
Sahiiya*, Govinda Das Commemoration Volume, Delhi (1956), pp. 421-23; 
Nilakanta Sastri, The Dravidian Literatures, p. 2,3; The Colas, pp. 76-77. 
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There was danger of total extinction of their race if interdiction in 
marriage was not imposed. Therefore, the first social division was 
not based on status but on Varna perhaps implying the colour, 
which could be easily recognised. The Brahmana sincerely believed 
in the beneficent advantages of this system. Therefore, despite 
repeated challenges and usurjiation of his authority in later times, 
he stuck to it with the proverbial Mohammedan’s rigour. But 
despite religious differences and reactions against Brahmanic Law, 
there existed a homogeneous conception of unity in India. In the 
words of a distinguished British statesman “the Hindu regards 
India not only as a political unit but as the outward embodiment, 
as the temple, nay—even as the goddess mother of his spiritual 
culture. He made India the symbol of his culture. He filled it with 
his soul. In his consciousness, it was his greater self”. 

Another factor which contributed to its early unity was the sub¬ 
mission to a single political authority of some well known monarchs. 
The wide influence of this sovereignty was further reflected in the 
cultural unity acquired through the vehicle of the Sanskrit langu¬ 
age 2 ). This helped in unifying the country till culture and country 
became two component parts of a single concept, reflected in 
terms like Arydvarta cmd Sapia-sindhu. Due to its inherent dynamic 
aspects the composite Indian culture spread out beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of this land reaching several countries across the sea, which 
are now included in Greater India ®). In spite of injunctions against 
sea-voyages, the mobile Indian youth, especially from the South ^), 
travelled across the borders and traces of their cultural influence 
are preserved in Java, Sumatra, Bali, Siam, Cambodia and several 
other places. 

Ramsay Macdonald, Introduction to Fundamental unity of India hy 
R. K. Mookerji Bombay (1954). 

2 ) Chatterji, Sanskrit the Symbol of Hindu Culture, I AH, pp. 65-66, 
77-78; VA, Introduction by K. M. Munshi, p. 9. 

Chatterji, IAH, pp. 67-68. 

*) Nilakanta Sastri, South Indian influences in the Far East, Bombay 
(1949)»PP- i “7 (Introduction). The author has spot-lighted the role of Andhras 
and Tamils, played in far-eastern places like Indo-China, Burma, Sumatra, 
Kamboja, Campa, Siam, Philippines and other southern islands. 

®) J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, International Academy of Indian 
Culture, Nagpur (1952), pp. 11-12, 17-22, 24-29, 89-93 94*9^- The book 

offers an extensive study of the problem, acknowledging the contribution 
of Dravidians in the spread of Indian culture. This topic is discussed at length 
in Chapter V of this treatise. 
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CONFLUENCE OF THE ARYANS AND THE 
NON-ARYAN DRAVIDIANS 

An unsurmountable hurdle in the treatment of the ancient 
history of India, political and cultural, is caused by a deplorable 
lack of positive chronology. Most of the dates of the major political 
events and that of the vast mass of literature, which forms the 
basis of any cultural study, are but imperfectly known or sometimes 
based on conjecture. Great works like the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana and the Puranas, which have served the j>urj)ose of 
encyclopaediae for ages, have often been revised and interpolated 
and so render it difficult to supply any definite data. This has 
resulted in disorder and gives unlimited scope to quaint speculations. 
The early British historians, motivated by their political objectives, 
concentrated more on the benefits of British rule in India. Genera¬ 
tion after generation the students in the Indian Universities were 
only taught to decry the Hindu social system, without being told 
as to how it came to stay as a result of synthesis in social, political 
and cultural forces^). Such conceptions only blurred the vision, 
rendering it difficult to have a clear and unbiased perspective of 
some important problems related to the early cultural history of 
India. Under these circumstances, beset with controversies and 
wide divergence of opinions, the problem of the role of early settlers 
in India continued to remain unsettled. 

After the introduction of Sanskrit to the West, it was but natural 
that the early scholars should have believed in the supremacy of 
the Vedic Aryans, reflected in the fields of art, literature, religion 
and philosophy. Never for a moment did it occur to them that nearly 
5000 years ago, before the Aryans were even heard of, the Punjab, 
Sindh and other parts of India were enjoying a singularly uniform 
civilization 2). The common belief prevailed that the fair-complexio- 

K. M. Munshi, VA, Foreword, p. 9. 

*) J. H. Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, London 
(1931), Preface. 
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ned, blue-eyed, sharp-featured Aryans entered into this land of 
seven rivers at some remote period of history, and subjected the 
dark forces of the early inhabitants by their military supremacy 
and other qualities ^). It was argued that the pre-Aryan population 
of India were altogether on a lower plane of civilization. Whatever 
noble and sublime elements are retained by modern Hindu religion 
and culture were considered to be solid contributions from the 
Aryans. The early Vedic records supported this presumption and 
the picture flattered the vanity of both Europeans and Indians. 
It corresponded with the situation in India and America of the 
period when the dark and uncivilized aborigines had to submit to 
the will of their victorious masters. There was no wilful distortion 
of facts but the circumstances warranted this state of affairs. The 
history of the Asiatic world had not been studied before and the 
researches in the field of comparative religion and mythology were 
still in their infancy . The archaeological evidence had not yielded 
that mine of information which helped in connecting links in the 
subsequent period. Thus, the theory of a civilized Aryan race 
imposing its culture on a dark race, was convincingly established 
and the scholars kept this theory going till a challenge arose in 
the form of the discovery of the Indus Valley civilization^). 

Although this idea of Aryan supremacy gained popularity yet 
contradictions in the domains of art, language and culture of the 
Hindus presented complications, which could neither be explained 
nor rejected summarily. This diverse nature of their cultures, and 
the sharp contrasts between the old Aryan and the Dravidian 
worlds, could no longer be ignored by the patch-work of an imposed 
Aryan garb ^). Meanwhile researches made in the fields of linguis¬ 
tics, anthropology and ethnology in Central Europe, Asia minor, 
India and Persia dimmed the glory of Indo-European antiquity. 
It was realised that the Aryans did not of their own initiative 
advance in the cultural, intellectual and material spheres but 
possessed the gift of receptivity, which helped them in imbibing 

S. K. De, I AC, Article on * Beginnings of Indian Civilization*, 4, January 
1956, pp. 261-2; Chatterji, IAH, p. 31. 

*) De, IAC, 4, January 1956, p. 263; S. K. Chatterji, The Indian Syn¬ 
thesis, lAC, April 1954, PP- 330-31; also IAH, Second lecture, pp. 30-33. 

*) K. Ramkrishnaihah, Studies in Dravidian Philology, Madras (i953)> 

pp. 8-9. 

*) Chatterji, IAC, April 1954, PP* 330-31. 
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and assimilating all what they considered best and sublime ^). 

When the objects excavated at Mohenjodaro and Harappa were 
closely studied, it was felt that the early inhabitants of the Indus 
Valley had many features in common with the Dravidians in the 
South, who contributed many important elements to the evolution 
of Hindu culture 2 ). It was further suggested that the Indo-Aryans 
while on their way to the land of seven rivers, picked up several 
characteristics during their contacts with the peoj)les among whom 
they may have sojourned. The high degree of civilization reflected 
in the Rgveda could not be explained otherwise. The Indo-Aryans 
had perhaps also developed some traits of a composite culture 
before arriving in India, which helped them in the process of Aryani- 
zation of the local population and in consolidating their position ®). 

The Aryan Immigration and Contact with the Indus Valley 
People 

Like several other major problems of early Indian history the 
question of the migration of the Aryans to India still continues to 
remain controversial. Most of the arguments on either side result 
from a singletrack mind, a psychological instinct or some political 
prejudices. While some European historians tried to paint 
India and its inhabitants in unpleasant colours, an orthodox section 
in India sought to counterblast all such arguments by asserting 
that the Aryans never entered here from any other land and that 
they were the first children of this soil ^). These views are vitiated 
by an ‘Oriental despotism' and are no better than their occidental 
counterparts ®). Fortunately the scope of the present work does 
not permit any discussion on either of the extreme views, except 
that the Aryans at one or other time clashed with the primitive 
inhabitants, called Dasas and Dasyus in the Rgveda, who could 

G. E. Sen, Cultural Unity of India, Govt, of India publication, Delhi 
( 1954 )* PP- 18-19. 

®) Chatterji, IAH, pp. 31-32. 

De, IAC, January 1956, p. 267. 

V, A. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford (1908); see also P. Shilotri, 
Why Britain rules India, New York {1926), pp. 13-14. 

®) Sampurnananda, Aryon-Kd Adi-Desa, Allahabad (1939); P. L. 
Bhargava, India in Vedic times, Lucknow (1956), pp. 23-32; A. C. Das, 
Rgvedic India, Calcutta (1921), Chapter vii. 

®) Dr. Majumdar, VA, pp. 10, 39. 
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be equated with the Dravidians and the Munda speaking pre- 
Aryans. Whatever may be the view of the orthodox sections in 
India, the evidences in support of an Aryan iimnigration are over¬ 
whelming in number, convincing in nature and rational in character. 
Whether they emerged from Central Asia or Europe, they had evol¬ 
ved an Indo-Iranian culture before becoming finally separated from 
the Iranians. It is suggested that even the Rgveda, which is perhaps 
the earliest document of the Indo-European people, may have 
a beginning elsewhere . However, it would be preposterous 
to believe that it was brought to India as a national heritage and 
was later redacted according to the exigencies of the subsequent 
period . 

Anthropological Data 

From ancient times India has been visited by several races in 
successive waves, which become absorbed into the larger population 
inhabiting this land. In spite of the orthodox doctrines of caste 
and religion, the Indian mind always believed in the superiority 
of man, which helped it in developing the idea of a fundamental 
Unity of Man^). It was rather this concept which prevented 
India from developing narrow patriotic feelings. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the race-fusion must have started as an inevitable 
feature of Indian civilization. So much so that the very word Arya 
which earlier denoted a race, lost its racial significance and soon 
became synonymous with nobility, in which sense it was later used 
in the Prakrits and classical Sanskrit ^). 

On the basis of racial anthropology, various elements^contributing 


’) R. N. Dandekar, Sources of Indian Tradition, Columbia University 
Publication, New York (1958), Opening remarks in Ch. i, p. 7: “Long before 
they entered into India, the Vedic Aryans must have started producing 
prayers and songs (Mantras) relating to their religion. The character of the 
religion was determined by the kind of life they have been living”. J. Hertel 
maintains that the oldest part of Rgveda must have been composed in 
Iran, see his Indo~German. Forschungen 41 (1923), p. 188. Also Chatterji, 
lAH, pp. 47-48. The important points of Indo-Aryan culture and religion 
have been often discussed. For further information see O. Schrader-A. 
Nehring, Reallexikon der Jndogerm. A Iter turns kunde, I, Berlin (1917-1923), 
p. 54 fi. 

*) Db, I AC, January 1956, p. 267. 

•) Chatterji, IAC, 2 (1954). P- 33o- 

*) Ibid., p. 332. 
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to the vast population of India have been carefully analysed with 
their various ramifications and characteristic anthropological 
divisions. Several scholars have analysed this racial admixture, 
effected during the course of several thousands of years. Of late, 
Dr. Guha has presented the result of his researches which are 
supposed to be an improvement on the data supplied by Sir Her¬ 
bert Risley^), Dr. Hutton^) and Chanda^). Out of the six 
main races and nine sub-types inhabiting India to-day, it is the 
Mediterranean people who represent the entire Dravidian stock of 
the South, North, Sindh and Punjab. Attempts have been made to 
divide the population on the linguistic basis also. However, it 
must be clearly understood that no rigid separation is possible in 
the division as there is every likelihood of considerable overlappings. 

An absolutely novel view is expressed by Hrozny®), the 
Czech scholar who deciphered the hieroglyphic Hittite scrij)t of 
Asia minor. He calls the builders of the Punjab and Sindh cultures 
*proto-Indians' and believes that they were a branch of the Indo- 
European people, speaking the Hittite language. These proto- 
Indians carried on trade with Western Asia and were routed by 
Dravidian speakers from the North-West of India in about 2000- 
1500 B.C, These barbarian Dravidians possessed the country till 
the Aryans came and drove them out. These assumptions put 
forward by Hrozny are, in general, of a speculative type. 
They have been deservedly rejected by almost all scholars in 
the field. 

B. S. Guha, Racial elements in the Population, Oxford Press Pamphlets, 
Bombay (1944), pp. 24-25; Chatter ji. Racial Movements and Culture, 
VA, pp. 141-167. 

*) The Census of India, 1901. 

*) Ibid,, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 424. 

R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, Rajshahi India (1916). 

®) B. Hrozny, Histoire de VAsie Antirieure et de ITnde, Paris, translated 
into English in Prague (19.53), quoted lAC 2, (1954), pp. 335-36. Hrozny's 
view gets a partial support from Dr. J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw who 
believes that the Harappa culture was run over by a Pre-Aryan population 
related to Chalcolithic settlements in India in the second millenium before 
the birth of Christ. It is possible that the fortifications and cities then belong¬ 
ing to this Chalcolithic population may have been destroyed by the Aryan 
invasion. (She strongly feels that while the Indus Valley culture may have 
a beginning in 2600-2500 b.c., the peak period should not be earlier than 
2350 B.c.) See Mrs. Dr. J. E. van Lohutzen-de Leeuw, De Protohistorische 
Culturen van Voor-Indie en hun datering, Leiden (i960), pp. 19, 26-27. 
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The Indus Valley Civilization: Salient Features 

Despite the divergence of opinions with regard to anthropological 
and racial divisions, one fact stands out clearly, viz., that the Aryans 
on their arrival in India had to face a strong opposition from some 
early inhabitants. When the first hordes of the Aryan invaders set 
foot on the rich soil of the North-West regions, the Indus people 
had already reached a developed form of culture to which numerous 
allusions are made in the Rgveda. The Aryans, though superior 
in strength, will, and perhaps in resourcefulness, were a pastoral 
people leading a nomadic life. They mainly lived on their cattle 
wealth and while herding their cattle searched for new pastures ^). 
Whether due to hunger and a love of home or driven by an enter¬ 
prising spirit, these hardy people had developed a resolute mind. 
They were daring horsemen, their chariots were swift and they 
had achieved })erfection in archery ^). Their fair complexion, strong 
build and tall stature gave them distinction in personality. Their 
faith in various gods infused confidence in their ranks. On the 
other hand their adversaries were a snub-nosed, short-statured and 
mostly a city-dwelling race, who had perhaps not seen any struggle 
for a long time. They possibly were artistic people and at the peak 
period of their civilization may have led a comfortable life in broad- 
streeted towns, swarming with planned brick-built houses. It is 
conjectured that their women used various ornaments and were 
not less sophisticated and glamorous tlian the modern Eves, an 
assumption proved by finds of a wide range of cosmetics. 
Rouge-like pigments, vanity-bags, collyrium sticks and even a type 
of lii)-stick, were discovered at various excavations®). These and 
similar objects often go to show that the townfolk were a merry¬ 
making lively type (cf. also the bronze statuette of a dancing girl 
in animimdent i)ose). These finds reveal a state of prosperity and 
a higher civilization not found in the literary traditions preserved 
in the hymns of the Rgveda. 

Also A. ChakraVART i, Introduction to Tirukkural, Madras {1953), 
p. xiii. 

2) Mookerji, HC, pp. 65-67, 77; H. G. Rawlinson, India, London 
(1954), P- 24: Chatterji, IAH, pp, 45-46. 

8) PusALKAR, VA, p. 175; A. J. H. Mack AY, Bulletin of Museum of 
Fine Arts, XXXLV, p. 91, Chanhudaro Excavations ig 33 ' 3 ^» New Haven 
( 1943 )- 
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Their material prosperity did not affect their religious instincts 
adversely. They worshipped some male and female gods. They do 
not appear to have been oppressed with a multiplicity of gods but 
may perhaps have concentrated on a single god in a dancing pose, 
with three horns rising over his head ^). Seated in a Yogic posture 
the god was sometimes surrounded by several cattle, as if he was 
lord of the animal kingdom. They perhaps worshipped a female 
goddess of fertility, corresponding to the Adisakti or Mulaprakrti 
of the later Indian literature ^). 

Of a wide range of bronze sculptures, the most remarkable is 
the figurine of a dancing girl from Mohenjodaro, with the right 
hand resting on the hip, the left arm covered with bangles hanging 
loose. The position of the legs is rather indifferent, with the head 
tilted provocatively in a lewd fashion adorned with a bunch of 
rich curly hair®). The figure carries unmistakable features of 
a proto-Dravidian people and the coiffure is suggestive of present 
day jungle-folks of the South of India ^). This leaves no doubt 
that, at that early age, the Indus valley people had developed a 
taste for dancing and must have encouraged this art as a popular 
pastime. In another statuette representing a male, the dancer is 
depicted as balancing on the right foot with the left foot raised in 
front and the body above the waist and both arms bent down. The 
pose is full of movement and has been held probably to represent 
the non-Aryan god Siva, the Nafaraja®). 

It is difficult to speculate concerning the exact nature and 
meaning of these dances but it may be assumed that these must 
have been performed under the patronage of a deity, representing 
the Siva of post-vedic mythology. To quote Sir Mortimer Whee¬ 
ler®): '‘No uncertainty attaches to the divinity of the seated 

1 ) PusALKAR, VA, p. i8i; Rawlinson, India, p. t6; Mookerji, HC, 
p. 20; see also M. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, London (1959), p. 113. 

2 ) PusALKAR, VA, p. 186; Mookerji, HC, p. 20. 

PusALKAR, VA, p. 180; M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, Cam¬ 
bridge (1943). P- 67. 

Nilakanta Sastri, History of South India, Ch. iii, p. 53. 

®) PusALKAR, VA, p. 181. 

•) Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, p. 83; Wheeler's view finds 
support in Marshall's account of Siva. “Siva is pre-eminently the prince 
of Yogis, whence his names Mahdtapd and Mahayogt, the typical ascetic 
and self-mortifier . . . Like Saivism itself Yoga had its origin among the 
pre-Aryan population . . . Siva is not only the prince of Yogis, he is also the 
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'Siva of the seals, a figure which even in these small scale represen¬ 
tations is replete with the brooding, minatory power of the great 
god of historic India. Here, if anywhere, may be recognised one of 
the pre-Aryan elements, which were to survive the Aryan invasion 
and to play a dominant role in the so-called Aryan culture of the 
post Vedic period”. 

It may be assumed that the later characteristics of Siva as a 
Yogin and Pa^upati, as preserved in the later Indian mythology, 
are seen in these postures. In addition to his several attributes god 
Siva is supposed to wield a trident 'trUula\ which appears to have 
been developed out of the three horns on the head of the Indus 
god ^). It is in any case ridiculous to see in the figure a picture of a 
buffalo which according to Mr. Shastri was a popular animal 
amongst the Indus people 2). 

The Aryan and the Dravidian Cults 
a. Affinities 

Th(^ fusion of the Aryans and non-Aryans is a remarkable 
instance of two different and widely-separated cultures which have 
survived in a vigorous, unified and developed form. India to-day 
is a happy blend of two or more major strains. The Aryan and 
the Dravidian contributions still survive in the two distinct groups 
of languages, spoken in India ^). Although more conclusive proofs 
of relationship between the Indus Valley people and the Dravidian 
Civilization are still being awaited, several affinities are so striking 
that some scholars have bestowed the name of 'Proto-Dravidian’ 
to the Indus Valley population ^). 

It is presumed not without justification that much before their 
complete Aryanization, the primitive inhabitants influenced the 

lord of beasts (Pasitpati) and it is seemingly in reference to this aspect of 
his nature, that the four animals—the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros and 
buffalo—are grouped about him . . . We have then on this seal a god whose 
distinguishing attributes proclaim him the prototype, in his most essential 
aspects, of the historic Siva** (Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilization, Vol. 
I, pp- 53-56)- 

Marshall, Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilization, pp. 54-56. 

*) K. N. Shastri, New Light on Indus Civilization, Delhi (1958), pp. 7-13. 

®) Sen, Cultural Unity of India, p. 15; T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, 
London (1955). P* 373 ff- 

Sen, Cultural Unity of India, pp. 14-15. 
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speech, culture and literature of the Aryan conquerors. Equally 
important is the question of the relationship between the Indus 
Valley speech and the Dravidian languages. Although the picto- 
graphs found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have not been deciphe¬ 
red as yet, the only scholar who devoted a major part of his life 
to this study claimed the relationsliip in unmistakable terms. 
According to Father Heras' investigations available in several 
articles, the Indus Valley people and the Dravidians of South- 
India belonged to one and the same stock speaking the same Dravi¬ 
dian language ^). The assumption that the Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa people spoke a form of i)rimitive Dravidian language 
accords exceedingly well with the subsequent development of the 
trends of history and civilization in India ^). There is evidence, 
both direct and indirect, that Dravidian at one time was a popular 
language in the Central, Northern, Western and Eastern regions 
of India. The Brahiii speech of Baluchistan may be but a humble 
remnant of the same strain ^). Due to the paucity of conclusive 
proofs, it is premature to assert a relationship but there is, according 
to some scholars, a balance of probability that the Indus Valley 
language was akin to Dravidian^), which had, perhaps at an 
early date, inbibed some features of the Munda-language ®). 


q H. Heras, The Review, Bombay (1936), Vol. 11 , pp. 1-16. 
q Chattekji, VA,pp. 156, 158, IX, pp. rpo-Tpi ; Marshall, Mohenj. and 
Indus, Chs. xxii-xxiii. 

q Sen, Cultural Unity of India, p. 16; De, IAC 4, (1936), pp. 271-72; 
Chattekji, VA, p. 153. 

*) Chatterjt, VA, pp. 136, 138; PusALKAR, VA, pp. 190-1. In addition 
to the above reference Chattier jI has discussed the topic at length in lAH, 
Ch. ii, p. 43 (Sindh Punjab Culture Dravidian ?). The following remark is of 
special interest; '‘The assumption that Sindh was Dravidian speaking receives 
a good support when we consider the fact that Brahuis still live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sindh in Baluchistan, speaking a Dravidian language and the 
Brahuis may still be a remnant of Mohenjodaro people”. The possibility 
that the Indus people spoke a Dravidian language akin to Tamil, is also 
mentioned by A. L. Basham. “The modern South India is a blend of Medi¬ 
terranean and Proto Austroloid, the two chief ethnic factors in the Harappa 
culture. Moreover the Harappa religion seems to show many similarities with 
those elements of Hinduism which arc specially popular in Dravidian country. 
In the hills of Baluchistan, where the people of Nal and Jhob cultures built 
their little cottages, the Brahuis though ethnically now predominantly 
Iranian, speak a Dravidian language. Thus it has been suggested that the 
Harappa folks were Dravidians and Father H. Heras, one of the authorities 
who tried to read the script, has even claimed that their language was a very 
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b. Amalgamation 

After their initial conquests the Aryans are supposed to have 
developed monarchies, ruling great tribes in the open country 
and pressing further East and South. They narrowed down the 
difference between the conquered and conquerors by marrying 
the captured female 'Basis' and paved the way for the formation 
of a mixed race. This was a case of a captor who in the course 
of time was himself caf)tured and captivated. It was no easy task 
to overcome racial prejudices, but the Aryans lost no time in 
adjusting their colonial policy according to the changed cir¬ 
cumstances and encouraged the process of amalgamation 2). In 
the course of time, this fusion welded the Indo-Aryans into a com¬ 
plete unified form of population, retaining the salient features of 
the two cultures. It may be pointed out that the Aryan civilization 
was not purely Indo-European in character and form when it 
arrived in India; it had borrowed and amalgamated several features 
of Asian and other elements to a fair degree. The Aryan element 
gave the newly formed Indian culture form and unity, discipline 
and order, but it was mainly the pre-Aryan Kol-Dravidian element 
on which the superstructure of Indian culture was erected ®). 
Though the role of the Munda languages has been sometimes 
exaggerated, the existence of Proto-Munda words in Sanskrit 
can be taken as an argument in favour of their legitimate share in 
the evolution of Indian culture. 

Whatever may have been the nature of this great and remarkable 
amalgamation, it remains a fact that after meeting the civilized 
Dravidians the Aryans enriched their culture considerably. It 
was followed by a widesj)read mixture of people as evidenced by 
anthropological data. In a general way three-fourths of Indian 

primitive form of Tamil”. A. L. Basham, The Wonder that Was India, 
Ch. Pre-history: The Harappa Culture and the Aryans, p. 25. 

F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit, Amsterdam (1948), 
Introduction. 

RV. IX. 63.5. krnvanto visvam dr yarn: “May we convert the world 
into Aryans”. 

S. Kkishnaswami Aiyanger, Ancient India and South Indian History 
andCulture, Poona (1941), Vol. I, p. 5. Speaking about the advance of the 
Aryans in the South, Mr. Aiyanger writes “It is here as with Greeks in . . . 
Bactria that the Aryans changed their policy of usurpation to that of amal¬ 
gamation, which alone was possible under the circumstances”. 

») De, IAC, 4 (1956), pp. 279-89. 
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culture to-day is of non-Aryan origin It would be interesting 
to pick out a few illustrations. 

1. The first and foremost is the Hindu ritual of Pujd. The entire 
conception of worship and offerings before an image is totally 
different from the early Vedic rites of fire-worship and Soma 
ceremony. When the mixed Indian population took to Pujd 
based on some local cult 2), interest in the Vedic rites gradually 
declined. 

2 . The conception of the trinity of gods is supposed to be a direct 
outcome of this Aryan-Dravidian fusion. After their contact 
with the Dravidians, the Aryans must have been terribly im¬ 
pressed with a malignant, active deity like Rudra-Siva, who 
perhaps being closely connected with uncultivated nature, no 
doubt entertained intimate associations with the non-Aryans. 
They added his name to their expanding pantheon. Rudra who 
till now was closely associated with the legions of the Maruts 
but lacked in force and popularity was raised to the new status 
of Siva. The latter both in the meditative state of Yogin and 
in the dancing pose of Nataraja, must have fascinated the Aryan 
mind. 

3 . When Siva joined the Aryan force, he did not come alone. He 
brought with him the goddess of productivity and fertility and 
vitality. This conception of Devi or Bhagavati worshipped in 
several forms was already popular among Tan trie circles ®). 
Now she arrived as a vSpouse of Siva. The couple Siva and Parvati, 
representing harshness and tenderness, destruction and produc¬ 
tion, must have influenced the Aryan cult tremendously. The 
early Aryans only knew of the existence of a heavenly Dyaus- 
father and an earthly Prthivi-mother. But the Dravidian con- . 
ception was a bold and practical one. They appear to have 
borrowed the great Asian mother-goddess and father-god. 
The former came riding on a lion in the form of Candi—the fierce 

1 ) Chatterji, VA, p. 164; lAH, pp. 45, 48. 

*) M. Mayrhofer, Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, Heidelberg (1958), 
II, p. 320. For a detailed discussion see J. Charpentier, JBAS-Bengal, 
16 (1950), p. 84! (Festgahe Jacobi, p. 276); Chatterji, IAH, pp. 31, 32, 44. 

*) M. WiNTERNiTZ, HIL I, pp. 591, 593; the same, in Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift 4, p. 153 ff. 

*) Chatterji, VA, p. 158. 
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and tempestuous one—and the latter came riding on a bull. 

4 . Prior to their amalgamation with Dravidian deities the Aryan 
gods did not ride animals but had only aerial cars at their 
disposal. But as soon as Siva and Parvati started the new fashion, 
the gods as if tired of old vehicles, changed them immediately. 
The animals came much in demand as Visnu selected Garuda, 
Laksmi—^his lovely spouse—ordered a blinking owl, Brahma 
and Sarasvati shared a swan, Yama was allotted a buffalo, 
Siva's two sons, Ganesa and Kartikeya, had a mouse and a 
peacock respectively. 

5 . In addition to a large number of words, references and vocables 
used for special names, the most striking contribution is that of 
the cerebral class of sounds which made incursion both in the 
Vedic and the Classical Sanskrit. The very root nrt- in Prakrit, 
implying dance, from which the three terms Nrtta, Nrtya and 
Ndtya are derived, may, according to Kuiper, be a Dravidian 
feature ^). 

6 . In the later Vedic and entire Puranic literature, Linga, the 
phallic symbol of Siva, became quite prominent. Among dozens 
of epithets the descriptive attributes Eka4inga, Vrdhva4inga 
occur frequcntl}^ 2), Although the Aryans condemned the wor¬ 
shippers of the phallus and called them deridingly sisna-devdh ®), 
they could not check its appeal and incursion. Perhaps it was the 
deeper philosophical interpretation of an ‘cver-^ilcrt-creative- 
force', finding repose in "Yoni\ which captivated their mind. 
Soon it became a popular form of worship and temples from 
Cape Comorin to Kashmir were found full of these vital symbols, 
signifying the force of the creative law in the Universe. 

The origin and development of Linga cult in India is enveloped 
in a web of mystery. The legendary account furnished by Lihga- 
Purana and other works of the Puranic age give a confused 
account of its origin ^), which does not help in building a definite 
chronology. But there should not be much hesitation in accepting 
that the Linga cult, in whatever form, was prevalent in the 

q See F. B. J. Kuiper, in Ind. Linguistics 16 (1955), p. 104 f.; also 

Mayrhofer, Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, II, p. 127 and 177. 

2 ) Chatterji, VA, p. 16^; De, IAC, 4 (1956), p. 273. 

») RV. VII. 21.5 and X. 99 . 3 - 

*) WiNTERNITZ, HIL I, p. 569, fn. 2. 
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Indus Valley. It is likely that, as with the phallic dances of 
Greece and Mexico, the phallic worship in India may be related 
to the drama. Ghosh feels that, although the Indus people 
had a phallic deity and had also possessed a bronze statuette 
of a nude female dancer, we have no conclusive means of connec¬ 
ting the two, though the possibility of such a connection cannot 
be altogether ruled out. 

Strangely enough, there are no references to the phallic 
character of Siva in the Rgveda and the other Samhitas. On the 
other hand the seers condemned the non-Aryans in unmistakable 
terms, which is a proof that the cult was practised in non-Aryan 
circles and that its beginning is liidden in the layers of prehistoric 
times. Conforming to the Aryan disapproval, poets like Kalida¬ 
sa, SuDRAKA and Bhavabhuti, in spite of their staunch devotion 
to Siva, refrained from dwelling on this aspect of the god. The 
tradition records that even a genius like Kalidasa earned enough 
censure for liis profane narration of the amorous dalhance 
of Siva and Parvati in canto viii of the Kumarasambhava, 
though the authorship of the cantos viii onwards is still a matter 
of contention. Earlier, the great Buddha banned the entry of 
monks in Preksas ^), as those contained elements of obscenity. 
Similarly Asoka stopped the holding of Samdjas *) and Bharata 
forbade the enactment of obscene scenes on the stage®). This 
may prove that despite the incursion of the Linga cult in the 
Aryan fold, its entry was confined to the religious field only 
where it represented the productive and creative principle of 
nature as embodied in Siva. 

The suggestion that the condemnation of the phallic worship 
in the Rgveda is only a tirade against lustful and sensuous per¬ 
sons, is far from convincing ®). The tone and the context clearly 


1 ) M. M. Ghosh, History of Hindu Drama, Calcutta (1957), p. 6. 

*) In Dhvanydloka III. 6, Anandavakdhana says that critics conside¬ 
red it wrong that Kalidasa should have described the love of two deities. 

®) Hillebrandt, aid, p. 10. According to Brahmajdlasutta, the term 
used was vUukadassanam, which includes naccam, gUarjfi, vaditarn, pekkharn, 
dkkhdnarn, panissdrarn, vetdlarn, sohhdnagarakarn, etc. 

Girnar Rock edict No. i. 

®) NS K.M., XXIV, 280-83. 

®) A. D. PusALKAR, *Sisnadeva in the Rgveda and phallus worship in the 
Indus Valley*, in Sarupa-Bharati, Hoshiarpur (1957), pp. 49-54* I do not 
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shows that the seers scoffed and jeered at those pre-Aryans who 
in addition to })hallic worship were guilty of speaking harsh 
sounds and had ugly features. In one of the stanzas of the 
Kgveda phallic worshippers are reported to be dwellers in forts 
with a hundred gates who could be none other than the 
Dasas. 

7 . In addition to the above traits, art and architecture in construc¬ 
ting temples, the ])liil()S()phy of the transmigration of souls, the 
wearing of dhoti and sun, the use of tilaka or sandal paste on the 
forehead and many other features, are all believed to bii rem¬ 
nants of the non-Aryan culture “). 

The Importance of Tantric Traditions in the Evolution of 
Drama 

The i)roblem of the origin of the Sanskrit drama has b(‘en the 
subject of a long controversy and sustained study. But very rarely 
thii importance of Tantric traditions in the evolution of drama is 
suggested and recognis(Tl. As the use of gestures for expressing 
secular and religious ideas must go back to some very ancient source 
closely connected with ])rimitive dances^), the dance gestures 
wdiich ]>r()bal)ly accfuired religious usage at a later period and are 
preserved in the Taiitra literature, are of supreme importance 
in studying the evolution of drama. Whatever may have been their 
origin, the gc^stures had attained some metaphysiciil meanings 
prior to their a])pearance in the Tantra literature^). That sage 

agree with Dr. I-^usalkak’s explanation in interpreting Sisnadevah as 
lustful persons or men addicted to sexual gratification. In stanza x.99.3 
of the Rgveda there is a. deer allusion to Indra’s killing those persons who 
lived in castles with hundred gates. This clearly refers to those aborigines 
who practised phallus worship. Similarly Mr. Kaumarkar’s interpretation 
in Religions of India, T, p. 82, in taking Sisnadevdh as madhyamapadalopi 
compound and expounding it as ^sisna-yuktdh deudh* (gods who have Hsnas), 
is far from satisfact(.)ry, as if the gods of aborigines alone possess sisnas. 
The term clearly refers to non-Aryan phallus-worshippers vv^ho were hostile 
tribes and whom Indra killed with his might. 

1 ) RV. X. 99.3 

sa vdjam ydtdpaduspadd yan svarsdta pari sadat sanisyan 
anarvd yacchatadnrasya vedo ghnaii chisnadevdn abhi varpasd bhut. 

CuATTERji, VA, pp. 164-65; Indo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 45-48. 

E. D. Saunders, Mudrd—A study of Symbolic Gestures, Bolingen 
Series, New York (1960), p. ii; see also Coomaraswamy, Mirror of Gesture, 
p. 16; Ghosh, NS. pp. 4-5. 

Saunders, Mudrd, p. 10. 


OrientaUa Rhcnu-Traiectiiia, VII 
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Bharata recommended the use of gestures in portraying various 
situations in a drama, presupposes the existence of certain tradi¬ 
tions in the field of choreographic dramaturgy. Being an imitation 
of life or of situations the drama presupposes a developed form of a 
language of gesticulations, without which the subtle emotions 
cannot be translated. This aspect of gesticulations or Mudrds was 
further enjoined by the later authorities on Poetics 2 ). 

That the Tantra cult, recognising the importance of gestures may 
have probably originated in non-Aryan circles, is further confirmed 
by the character of the sacred Tantra texts which are accessible 
not only to the four varnas, but also to Siidras and women ^). 
The South Indian countries, inhabited by a pre-Aryan population, 
could be regarded as the ideal place for such traditions of Mudrds, 
which may have developed by a long association with the mystic 
and secret science of Tantra. It was only at a late period that this 
cult travelled to Bengal and Assam and overpowered the religious 
field there. The derisory way in which the Vedas, i^astras and Purii- 
nas are remembered and the emphasis laid on the importance of the 
Sivaite texts positively proves that the Tantra and Mantra cults, 
observing strict secrecy, could not have had their beginnings (else¬ 
where. 

It has been suggested that the Tantric and Mantric symbols 
must have served as a basis of the gesture language used on the 
native stage which, of course, was later developed by the addition 

1 ) NS K.M., Vlll, 10-14. 

2 ) On gestures see ^KNDiK^sn^ATL’sAbhinayaDarpana, edited by Ghosh. 
Calcutta (1950); also Govjndacarya, Natya-saslra-Sangraha, Vol. I, 
pp. 30-31. Cf. 

dngikdbhinayair eva hhdvdn eva vyanakti yat 
tannrtyam mdrgasabdena prasiddham nrtya-vedindrn, 
angendlambayed gliam hastendrtham prasdrayet 
netrdbhydifi darsayed bhdvam paddbhydm tdlam dcaret, 
yato hastah tato drstih yato drstih tato manah 
yato manah tato bhdvah yato hhdvah tato rasah. 

For details see pp. 41-329, 368-532; for a comprehensive dictionary of 
Madras and their illustrations, see MARG-r 3 ombay (Dec. 1957), PP- 
Abhinaya Darpana, pp. 24-27, 71-76. 

*) WiNTERNITZ, HIL I, p. 587. 

Ibid., p, 587 fn. 2. The following quotation of a Tantra text translated 
by Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) will be found interesting: “The 
Vedas, Sastras and Puranas are like harlots accessible to all, but the Sivaite 
science is well concealed like a woman of good family“ (Avalon, Principles 
of Tantra i, p. ix). 
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of imitative and instinctive signs ^). It is significant that the oldest 
and most popular tradition in Indian dancing is that of Bharatand- 
iyam, which is a speciality of the South alone. Whether this mode 
of dance derives its origin from sage Bharat a or from other sources, 
the success of the dance depends exclusively on the correct portrayal 
of the emotions through the agency of Mudrds or gesticulations. 
It is this prescribed code of Mudrds 2 ) and the postures which 
have made Bharaiandtyam one of the few skilful and accomplished 
institutions of dance in the South of India. 

Almost all the varieties of the spectacular entertainment in the 
South are infused with a religious background. These religious 
elements seek to glorify the mother goddess and are a part of the 
widely known Bhagavati cult. The Tantras are primarily the sacred 
books of the Saktas, the worshippers of the ^aktis or ‘emTgies’, 
conceived as female deities and manifestations of the great §akti, 
the great mother-goddess. The picture corresponds to the traditions 
preserved in the South, when^ most Dravidians live. The language 
of such cults from ancient times is supposed to be the local vernacu¬ 
lar, and the acting-dancing roles are assigned only to professionals 
drawn from the lower strata of society^). Several Tantric rituals 
are current among these people associated with Bhagavati shrines. 
It is likely that such spectacular rej^resentations accompanied with 
Tantric symbols are old remnants of the ancient worship of sylvan 
gods and goddesses, which ins])ired the ])re-Aryan population and 
are still current among those native people . Even the Kathakali 


Pjshkoti, South Indian Theatre, TOH, pp. 165-66. 

*) MAKG, Kathakali Issue, Bombay (1957), PP- T4-18. 

Ibid., pp. 3-4: “There is no doubt that after subduing the Dravidian 
population the Aryans must have exercised tremendous influence in the 
field of art and literature. But the underlayers of Dr^ividian cult continued 
to throw up images and feelings based on the early vibrations of pre-historic 
activities. The utterances of prayer-sounds, the magic formulae, their dreams 
and fantasies all conspired to make pattern on the new social structure. 
In the wonderful aura of such a world, the ritual of sorcery, witchcraft and 
Tantric traditions entered the main stream, maintaining the contact between 
the seen and mysterious forces of primitive passions". 

PiSHROTi, TOH, p. 165; Nicakanta Sastri, The Colas, Ch. iv, p. 76. 
On evidence based on Tolkdppiyam (Puram 335) it transpires that there 
were professional women called pdnar and virdliydr, who moved in companies. 
These and others appear to be representatives of the early tribal groups of 
primitive Dravidians who maintained the traditions of folk songs, dances 
and other performances. 
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dance, which is a speciality of Kerala, recognises the importance 
of ‘"gesture-language” in the arts of dance and acting. 

It is doubtful if the Aryans ever realized the advantage of ‘popu¬ 
larising' Sanskrit by means of gestures, which are a weak and in¬ 
effective medium for helping people to understand a language. 
Although there was a great and genuine enthusiasm for the amal¬ 
gamation of two distinct cultures, the suggestion that the ])riests 
were not supposed to sj)eak the popular language and must havt‘ 
resorted to the use of gestures in their everyday behaviour , 
seems far-fetched and lacks any support. 

The Aryan Advance in the South 

One wonders why the Aryans met o])])ositi()n in the North alone. 
The reason was that the country from the Punjab to the Vindhyas 
was inhabited by several non-Aryan tribes called Panis, Asuras, 
Dasas, Vratyas, Nagas and many otliers. It was by no means an 
easy task to subjugate this widespread non-Aryan population, which 
had the additional advantage of living in fortific^d j)laces and even in 
imprcgnably dense forests. However, once the Aryans established 
their supcTiority the task became less difficult. When they pem^trated 
further into the South, their glory had already reached those 
regions. Maybe? early emissaries such as Agastya and Parasurama 
may have softened prejudices and prepared the ground for the 
growth of Aryan authority. The Aryans too by this time had shed 
their dry, fanatic and nomadic character. I'he cultural amalgama¬ 
tion and the adaptation of the Aryans no doubt facilitated the 
process of the Aryanization of the Deccan. 

Before advancing furtlu?r to the central and thence to the eastern 
territories of India, the Aryans lived in the Punjab and neighbour¬ 
ing countries of the plain of the Ganges. As recorded in the old 
literature and supported by later investigations, the main spring-’ 
board of their activities was the region of Brahmavarta , com¬ 
prising the modern Punjab districts of Ambala and Kurukshetra. 
It was probably here that the bulk of hymns was composed. Before 

PiSHKOTI, TOH, pp. 165-166. 

*) Manusmrti, II, 17, 19. 

Sarasvatldrsadvatyor devanadyor yad antaram, 
tarn devanirmitam desam Brahmdvartam pracaksate. 

See also E. W. Hopkins, The Punjab and the Rgveda, JAGS 19 (1898), 
pp. 19, 28. 
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moving eastward they established several tribal states, held a series 
of discussions, and conducted their assemblies here. However, it is 
curious to note that they left no trace of any early aesthetic tradi¬ 
tions, no legacy in the field of fine arts of dance and drama. No 
traditions of stage or any spectacular demonstrations were, as far 
as we know, established in these regions, which undoubtedly had 
remained the strongest foothold of the Aryan confederacy. The 
vast mass of Vedic literature, though full of cxj)ressions of vibrant 
joy and gaiety at the sight of the lovely dawn, seldom records any 
account which may prove that the early settler, influenced by the 
maddening Soma, permitted himself the spontaneous tn^it of a 
danct^, much less a dramatic performance. While enumerating 
the wide range of ])r()fessions and j)astimes, the Vedic s(‘ers very 
rarely refer to dance and drama, which perhaps were not on 
their approved list of healthy pursuits. On the contrary, from Indus 
to the South, the Dravidian countries are noted as rich pulsating 
fields of dance-drama activities. 

It would not be unreasonaVde to assume that the Southern 
merchants, who carried on a brisk trade with Egypt, Sumer, 
Assyria, Meso})otamia and the Roman countries, Jiad established a 
prosj)erous state in which the traditions of arts and crafts could freely 
thrive. As far as we know the Aryan penetration proceeded slowly 
in the South and never affected the commercial centres there. It 
may be conjectunal that the prosperous cit 3 -dwTllers belonging 
to the trading class needl'd the pleasures of dance and drama, after 
their business deals. That they extended hospitality to girls of 
foreign nationalitii's in their harems, is proved by references in the 
Periplns ^). Their divinities, thc^ dancing Siva and the mother- 

1 ) A direct reference to dance is made only in the following texts: RV. 
1 .92.4; AV. XU. I. 41 and Vajasaneyi Samhita of White Yajur, XXX. 6. 
The Rgvedic text runs as follows: 

*adhi peJdmsi vapate nytiiY ivdpornute vaksa iisreva harjaham*. Commenting 
on the term nrtuh, Sayana interprets it both as "barber" and "dancer": nrn 
turvati kesena rikiikarotUi nrtur ndpitah. sa yalhd kesdnnihsesena chinatti evam 
usdpir andhakdram samulam hinasttty arthah. yad vd nrtur iva nrtyanti yosid 
iva. 

2 ) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 82-83, 84-86; H. G. Rawlinson, 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, Cambridge (1926); K. H. 
Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, (1928); 
W. H. ScHOFF, in JAOS 37, p. 242. That the Tamil traders visited the 
foreign countries is proved by a reference of Tolkappiyak in his Tolkdppiyam 
who remarks that they could not take their wives alongwith since the 
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goddess, encouraged such ‘profanities' in an unrestricted form. 
From the scanty traditions preserved in the early Tamil literature, it 
follows that the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the South were devotees 
and exponents of the creative arts. Further, these traditions may 
have been strengthened by the arrival of the proto-Dravidians, 
when the latter were ousted from their homeland. Presumably, 
while the Aryans were occupied in consolidating their hold and 
expanding the Brahmanical knowledge, the peoples of the South 
sought solace in developing form and presentation of dance and 
drama, so faithfully reflected in the Sangam literature. Thus, it 
was in keeping with the tune and surroundings that the dance held 
its origin under tutelage of God Siva, who in partnership with his 
lovely spouse IMrvati, delighted mortals and immortals by his 
performance. Tt may be supposed that one of thc‘ main roots of the 
Indian drama lay in this glorious tradition, which is suj)ported by 
the early Tamil literature preserved in Sangam traditions. 

Very often it is arguc^d that the internal evidence reflected in the 
early Tamil literature lacks conclusive proofs of its antiejuity and 
that the traditions are not trustworthy . But it is not the anti¬ 
quity of the existing Tamil literature which affects the problem 
of drama so much as the existence of dramatic traditions before 
the advent of the Christian era. Undeniably, the early Sangam 
works were greatly influenced by the epic traditions ‘^), which 
seems only to confirm the view that although the Indian drama had 
its origin in the non-Aryan surroundings, it was nourished and 
strengthened by the epics on w’hich it relied till the last. 

It is true that much of the literary and cultural wealth could be 
preserved in the South, because the country had formed a uni(|ue 
unit, which was comparatively self-reliant and safe. Due to its 
isolated location, it escajx^d ruthless demolition and carnage at the 
hands of hungry invaders. While the much-harassed North had 
to yield passage to the waves of invaders, the South remained a 
protected and out-of-way country. However, in addition to this 
unique situation, it also abounded in traditions which offered scope 
for the development of the creative arts. 

journey war, risky. BNS, p. 423; also Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 83. Also 
see W. F. Leemans, Foreign Trade in the Old Babylonian Period, Leiden (i960), 
p. 162, 

Cf. C. V. Furer-Haimendorf, lAC, Jan. 1954, 2, p. 247. 

*) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, IV, p. 64 and pp. 89-90. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE TRADITIONAL DRAMATIC THEORY 

It is unfortunate that our knowledge of the early dramatic 
studies in India rests solely on the Nafyasastra of Bharata, which 
is a canonical work of comparatively late origin. From the contents 
and the general treatment of the subject it transpires that the 
treatise could have been composed at a relatively late period, 
when the epic traditions had given the poets the necessary in¬ 
centive to systematise all works on the arts and other branches 
of the literature. As a cognate branch of the general study called 
'Sastra’, which perhaps, served as model for the study of Poetics in 
India, dramaiurg}^ ai)pears to have*, come much earlier than 
poetics itself. References to dramatic representations are not only 
found in the early Brahmanical and Buddhist literature but also 
in the grammatical treatise of Panini^) and Patanjali^). There 
is n^liable (^videnc(i to prove that some earlier works on dramaturgy 
did exist as referred to by Bharata himself^). Still, it is the 
Natyaiastra alone which is so far the earliest known and most 
authoritative work on this art. Thus, while the beginning of the 
science of poetics may go back to remote antiquity, the credit of 
systematising the loose ends of Sanskrit drama justly goes to 
Bharata, the father of Indian Dramaturgy. 

Origin of Drama: Traditional Theory 

The traditional account given in the opening chapters of the 
Natyasastra puts the stamp of a divine origin on the Sanskrit 

S. K. De, Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, London (1923), 
I, p. 21. 

*) Dighanikdya, Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter's edition, London 
(1890) I, Ch. i. i.i'^. \seea\?^oAvaddnasataka, Speyer's edition. St. Petersburg 
(1909), IT, 24, pp. 29-30. 

3 ) Panini, Astddhydyi, IV-3, iio-iii. 

q Patanjali, Mahdhhdsya, VI, 4.144. 

*) NS K.M., VI, 32-33. 
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drama. However, the entire account is in the nature of a fabrication 
and the contents appear to have been rehandled freely and fre¬ 
quently. Since the stage was set in the epic age, Bharata had to 
invoke the favour of the gods so as to claim the treatise to be regar¬ 
ded as a fifth Veda. 

Indra, with the rest of the gods, once approached Brahma the 
creator, and begged for a mode of recreation accessible to all 
classes of society including the Sudras, as the latter were debarred 
from listening to the Vedas. Brahma acceded to this reasonable 
request and decided to compose a fifth Veda on N city a, employing 
semi-historical tales (itihdsas) as bases for the dramatic })lots ^). 
Perhaps the composition of this Veda gave Ihahma a free hand in 
propagating the Brahmanical princi])les through the art of drama. 
Accordingly, he borrowed elements of re‘citation froin the Rgveda, 
music from the Samaveda, the art of representation and imitation 
from the Yajurveda and sentiments (rasa) from the Atharvaveda, 
and made a gift of this Sastra to Indra As tlu^ latter pleaded the 
gods’ inability to enact th(^ i)lay, Brahma looked to Bharata and 
his hundred legendary sons. Thus, the fifth Veda was revealed to 
Bharata by God Brahma himself. But as Bharata had no female 
artists to present tender and gentle roles, he requested Bralmia 
for a solution. The creator gave birth to the heavenly nymphs, 
bom accomplished in the art of danci‘-drama and assigned them to 
the care of Bharata. 

Thus, when the dramatic art was well comprehended, the first 
drama was enacted on the aus])icious occasion of India’s Banner 
Day. But as the play was based on a highly inflammabh^ thenu' of 
the victory of gods over the demons, the latter rightly felt humilia¬ 
ted and created disturbances^). Under the leadership of Virupfiksa, 
their delegation waited on Brahma. Ventilating their grievances 
they accused him of partiality to the gods ^). Like a veteran diplo¬ 
mat the god pacified the infuriated demons and advised them not 
to feel agitated since dramatic art was intended to meet the require¬ 
ments of all and sundry. It was designed to provide recreation that 
would gtmerate feelings of mutual trust. It combined reason with 

q Ibid., I, 11-16. 

2 ) Ibid., T, 17. 

q Ibid., I, 30-31, 64-65. 

q Ibid., 1 , 68-70. 
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recreation, knowledge with aesthetics and morality with physical 
charm. It was designed to be an ideal combination of all the arts 
representing various states existing in the three worlds ^). He 
ended the discourse by commending tlu^ over-all character of the 
Sastra in the following stanza ‘‘‘j; 

na tac chrutam na tac chilpam na sd vidyd na sd hold 
ndsau yof^o na tat karma van ndtye ^stnin na drsyate 

*‘Thero is no wise maxim, no learning, no art or craft, no device or 
action that is not found in the drama’'. 

Accordingly, the next play selected for (uiactment was Amrta- 
mantkana^), which was free from the elements of conflict. It 
emphasised the sense of co-operation between gods and demons in 
the arduous task of churning the ocean for obtaining Nectar. 
It is not known what portion or version of th(' story was, in this 
mythico-legendary tale, enacted; Ix'cause tradition also records 
a version when' the gods hoodMankc'd tlu' dtmions in the deal^). 
Howevt^r, Brahma was mightily pleased and recommended the 
party to god Mahadeva. Taking advantage' of tlu' splendid o))por- 
tunity Bharata managed to stage Tripura-ddlia ^), a play of 
Samavakdra variety, dealing with tlu‘ exj)loits of Siva himself. 
Since publicity flatters the; vanity of gods and men alike, the play 
was admired by Mahad('va and he complimented Brahma and the 
party of Bharata on their accomj)lishments. However, he suggested 
to heighten the (‘ff('cl by introducing the element of dance in the 
drama, which im])rov(;d the stage-craft ®). 

This traditional account ])reserved in the Natyasastra, indicates: 

I. That sage Bharata had to strive hard to secure a divine origin 
for the art of dramaturgy. In addition to securing the co-opera¬ 
tion of major and minor gods, he introduced several such 


1) Ihid., 1, 71-81. 

2 ) Ibid., I, 81. 

2 ) Ibid., IV, 2. 

The story is narrated in several Puranas, see V. R. R. Dikshitar, 
The Pur dna Index, Vol. I, Madras (i 95 i)» PP- ^ 5 -^ 7 : Rdmdyana, 1.45, 14-45; 
John Dowson, Hindu Mythology, London (1957), pp. 12-14. 

5 ) NS K.M., Ch. IV, 10. 

•) Ibid., IV, 4-13. 
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elements which suited the likings of the leading gods ; 

2. That Bharata spared no pains in making NS, a compendium of 
all the arts and the sacred books. By borrowing different elements 
from the Samhitas, he could float the treatise as a fifth Veda, 
otherwise it ran the risk of being received indifferently; 

3. That the Natyasastra was composed to provide relaxation to all 
the Varnas and specially for those who had no access to the 
holy books. Thus, it opened a field for the non-Aryan artistes, 
Natas and actors, who did not belong to the Aryan classes; 

4. That the female artistes from Sfidras and other low classes of 
non-Aryans were probably available for acting when Bharata 
staged the play; 

5. Possibly, Indra and the other gods refused to take the responsibili¬ 
ty of staging a play because the Aryan community perhaps lacked 
the traditions, actors, and other equipment. So Bharata defended 
the honour of the Aryan chief by taking the burden on himself; 

6 . It is significant that all the plays enacted by Bharata glorified 
the actions of the gods, thereby perha])S, he imxHcssed on the 
priests the harmless character of the dramatic art. But no j)lays 
mentioned by Bharata have come down to us; 

7. That god Siva commended the use of dance which, perhaps, 
heretofore was not approved by the Brahmanas. The association 
of Siva lent a sacred character to this art and may have appeased 
the non-Aryans who must hav(,‘ felt haj)py at the inclusion ol a 
god with strong non-Aryan sympathies in the evolution of the 
Sanskrit drama. 

A close examination of tlie above narrations raises doubt as to 
wiiy Bharata had to go from post to pillar for launching his 
treatise. Most probably, he had doubts about the reception until 
the w^ork was floated as a fifth Veda. He had to present the work 
in a convincing form without publicising its non-Aryan points. 
He may even have witnessed the fate of some compositions whose 
authors did not s(‘ek the 'divine' help! On the other hand if the 
material was of purely Aryan descent and the work was of sterling 
quality, there was little necessity to flatter the divinities. Even, if 

1 ) NS K.M., V, 55. 

yena tusyati yo devo yasya yan manasah pHyam 
tat iathd purvarange iu mayd proktam dvijottamdh. 
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the Aryan priests had approved of the art and had developed a taste 
for it, Bharata had no cause for fear from any quarter. He could 
have, in that case, presented the treatise in a normal fashion by 
invoking the blessings through a M a?) gal dear ana. Thus, the entire 
episode is wrap])ed in mysti^ry and raises doubts regarding Bharata's 
identity. Was he a living person of some remarkable distinction 
or was he a myth, which has survived all these years? 

Identity of Bharata 

Although ‘Bharata' is a famous name in the Indian traditions, 
his identity as the author of the Natyasastra is shroud(‘d in mystery. 
On the basis of the scanty evidence available in the form of refe¬ 
rences, it cannot be established if the mythiced Bharata was 
the same as the author of the Natyasastra. The real author may, 
or may not, have been a piTson called Bharata, though he may 
have been a follower of tlie mythic,il Bharata. The problem has 
been rendi.Tcd more' enigmatic by his own legendary narrations 
which do not offer any solid clue to his identity. In the Rgvedic 
period, the Bharatas were a powerful tribe ^), which dominated in the 
early Vedic piTiod and a,])]:)atrently may be su])posed to have 
nothing to do with a canonical work on the dramatic art. In tlie 
epic age w’^e are introduced to tw’o Bharatas of Ksatriya dcsc(mt. 
The first oiu* w as son of DuSyaiita wTio figures ])rominently in MBH, 
Padmapuranaand Kalid.^sa's Sakuntala. He was a sovereign of rare 
merits and his descendent Bharatas gave the name of Bharatavarsa 
to the country of Aryavarta. Another Bharata w^as the younger 
brother of Rajna, who wtis a pious person of ascetic habits. His 
mother is supposed to have hailed from some North-Western region. 
None of these Bharatas had showm any inclination towards dramatic 
art. Finally, it is the name of the author of NS, who figures both as 
its author and as stage-manager. The later tradition ‘^) has rendered 
the task still more difficult by drawing a distinction between Bhara¬ 
ta and a Vrddha Bharata, w^ho are again known by the term Adi 
Bharata, Brhad Bharata and Milla Bharata and were associated wath 
the science of dramaturgy. 

Judged from its contents and general treatment, NS seems to 

1 ) Bhakgava, IVA, p. 136; see also Dowson, Hindu Mythology, p. 46. 

2 ) P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, Bombay (1923). PP- 25-27. 
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have been composed towards the later ei)ic age, but surprisingly 
enough not a single reference is preserved about the author and the 
work in the Puranic literature^). Being the first systematised 
work on the Indian dramaturgy, Natyasastra should havci ranked as 
a work of rare distinction and due recognition should have been 
shown to it by the critics. This cold indifference to a person of 
Bharata's calibre siinjily complicates the issue. It is not known 
whether circumstances were against him, or if society spurned him 
for some unknow^n reason. 

Professor Jagirdar's suggestion that Bharata was a Vedic 
tribe and the NS w^as the result of a joint co-operation of 
the family who in course of time suffered great calumny, is 
far-fetched. In that case some legend or reference w^ould have 
found its way into the extant Purrinic literature. It is significant 
that while reference to the enactment of the two dramas is made 
in Hai'ivamsa ^), no allusion to Bharata is made. Had he been a 
member of some renowxKl Vedic trib<^ his minor faults, if any, of 
advocating the cause' of dance and drama, would have been easily 
overlooked. Moreover, if the account of NS, wdi(*n shorn of its 
mythological wording, is taken to be faithful, the Rsis had no cause 
to be indignant with him. He; should not liave been penalised for 
the alleged unseemly behaviour of his sons. The entire account of 
the curse episode is loose and incolu'rent. Since the tradition and 
the epic texts are unanimously silent about him and his antecedents, 
this only strengtluais our doubt about his di'scent from any Aryan 
stock. Then, was he of a non-Aryan origin ? 

Long before the Aryans crossed over to thc^ South, they had 
encouraged the proc:ess of amalgamation and had admitted the 
descendants and successors of the Indus Valley people into the 
Aryan fold^). This amalgam Ixicame the order of the da}^ when 
they reached the South and befriended tlu^ Dravidian population. 
There th('y grafted shoots of the Sanskrit learning and culture 
and soon became one with the native population. Soon hundreds 
of families acquinxl proficiency in Sanskrit and in the Aryan lore. 
But as blood is said to be thicker than water, the class prejudices 


Ghosh, Introdaction to NS, p. LXXI. 

2) Jagirdar, Drama in Sanskrit Literature, Bombay (1947), p. 28. 
Harivamsa, Chs. 91 to 97. 

*) Mookerji, HC, pp. 29, 37; Shilotri, IATC, p. 35. 
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must have perpetuated some distinctions in the status between 
the members of the Aryan and the Dravidian families. Whether 
motivated by lofty ideals of preserving the purity of the blood or 
misled by a superiority complex in intc^llect, the Aryans failed 
to appreciate some of the excellent qualities of the native inhabi¬ 
tants ’). It may be suggested that ‘Bharata’ as the author of NS 
may have belonged to such a talented and illustrious family of some 
non-Aryans. He was a ])ast master in his work and soon epitomized 
the fruits of his long labour in the present form. This view finds 
support in the researches carried out by Hewitt-), who spent 
considerabhi time in the? Dravidian districts of Chota Nagi>ur. 

Another i)lausil)]e suggestion is that of Kane according to 
whom Bharata may liav(‘ composed only the kerned portion in the 
Sfitra or Karika form and the rest may have been versified by his 
admirers or disci])l(‘s. As tlu* episod(‘ of Bharata meeting the gods 
and receiving gifts from them, gives glory to the family and the 
author, this padding up may have been undertaken subsequently. 
But as the class ])rejudices wc‘re still strong in Aryan India, he and 
his sons could not escape the stigma attached to them. Such cases 
were not wanting wlien celebrities were ndc^gated to the status of 
persona non ^rata Ix'cause of such prejudices. Asvaghosa, the fa¬ 
mous Buddhist philosopher, leaj)ed into prominence as a poet and 
dramatist only in recent times ^). SCtdraka, author of a. great play, 
was treated casually and indifferently by the traditional critics. 

The fact that Bharata associate's his name with Wui scene-setter 
and jester, the musician, tlu‘ dancer and stage manager and calls 
thorn Bharaioliamdh ^), accomplished artistes or actors, indicates 
his intimate n'lationship with the group. As an Aryan he would 
never have associated his name with this group who according to 
epic traditions and the testimony of Arthasastra, hailed from the 
lower orders. In the concluding chapter of his treatise Bharata him¬ 
self adduces n^asons explaining why the term Bharata later came 
to denote the actor®), which only indicates that being conscious 

Shilotri, IATC, p. 37. 

2 ) J. F. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional History, Vol. II, I.ondon (1907), 
pp. 898-899; SuiLOTRi, IATC, p. 10. 

Kane, HSP, pp. 26-27. 

Keith, SD, p. 80. 

6) NS K.M., XXXV, IT. 

«) Ibid., XXXVII, 24. 
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of his lack of class he wanted to draw a veil over the sore points. 
It is inconceivable that all his legendary hundred sons were capable 
of insolence which cost them degradation in society. If they were a 
Vedic tribe they would have been initiated in the Aryan tradition 
and a few could reasonably be expected to be well versed in the 
Aryan lore. It seems rather unbelievable that the Aryans who were 
eager even to welcome the Dravidians to their fold, should have 
degraded a celebrity like liHARATA to the status of a Sudra for all 
time. Thus from evidence and infereiico, it is clear that Bharata 
could only be a scion of a non-Aryan family of the artistes, who did 
his best to secure recognition for the members of his troupe, whom 
he may have even acknowledged as his hundred sons. 

Finally the glorious tradition of the classical dance of Bharata- 
ndiyam in the Tamil country, points to the possibility of this being 
his home country. A careful study of the dance reveals the fact 
that it closely confoims to the spirit and procedure outlined in the 
ancient canonical work of Bharata. Both in esstmce and atmos- 
j)here it seems to be of Southeni origin, where it grew and flouri¬ 
shed ^). The Dravidian religious fervour and their traditional ar¬ 
tistic temperament jointly helped in preserving these institutions 
to this day. No other climate, no other region could have been con¬ 
ducive to Bharata and his activities in danc(‘ and drama. Impressed 
by the quality of his work, the admiring generations out of venera¬ 
tion 2 ) conferred the title 'Mum on him ®). 

Later Versions: Origin of Drama 

There are a few traditional accounts preserve^d in the later treatise 

Faubion Bowers, Dance in India, New York (1953), pp. 13-15: 
*Bharatandtyam enjoys the double distinction, while being India’s most 
brilliant dance, it is also the most classic. Thousands of years of history here, 
of course, altered the face of Bhavatandtyam- But in essence and atmosphere, 
in theory and appreciation Bharatandtyam is purely and demonstratively 
ancient. Historically of all-India provenance Bharaianatyam sprang from 
one source—the Sastra, but it is only in Tamil that it bloomed later and it 
is by Tamils that it has been preserved and practised to this day’. 

*) Even a rank atheist like Gary aka is called Muni by the anthologies. 
He preached the gospel of ’Eat, drink and be merry' which is summed up 
in the following stanza: 

Ydvaj jlvet sukham jived rnam kftvd ghvtawt pibet, 
hhasmibhutasya dehasya punar dgamanam kutah. 

3 ) Abhinayadarpana (Ghosh), Calcutta (1957), 2-6, ii, pp. 81-82. See 
also Kane, HSP, Ch. i. 3, p. 59. 
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which throw interesting light on the question of origin, as contem¬ 
plated in different periods. These versions confirm the belief that the 
contents of NS must have been tampered with frequently. The 
traditional account furnished by tlui Abhinaya-Darpana of 
NandikeSvara maintains that god Brahma imparted Nafyaveda to 
Bharata and the latter with the help of (iandharvas and Apsaras 
performed Ndtya, Nrtya and Nrtta in tlie presence of Siva. When 
inspired, god Mahadeva gave lessons to Bharata in the tender Ldsya 
through the agency of his spouse Parvati, and of Tdndava through 
his devotee Tandu. Thereafter, the sages brought this knowledge of 
the dance to the mortal world. Goddess Parvati instructed Usa, 
the lovely daughter of Banasura. She imparted the art to the (xopi- 
kas of Dvaraka, who in turn instructed the women of Saurasfra. 

Bhavaprakasana of Saradatanaya records tw^o versions as 
regards the origin of Ndtyaveda. The first maintains that at the end 
of the last Kalpa (aeon), god Mahesvara cn^ated Bralima, who crea¬ 
ted this world. Nandike^vara was despatched by Siva to impart the 
necessary instructions to Brahma in Natyaveda. Further he advised 
Brahma that this Natyaveda may be enacted by Bharata, and 
then disa.i)peared. Tlie second version opens with a scene dej)icting 
agitated Manu approaching the Sun god, who directed him to 
Siva. The latter directed his disciple Nandikesvar.^ to teach 
Natyaveda to Brahma, together with the art of representation. 
When this was done, Brahma retired to his sanctuary and started 
meditating. In the meantime there appeared a Muni with his five 
disciples whom Brahma taught Natyaveda. The Muni and his 
disciples put the Natyaveda on the stage and were admired by 
Brahma. Thereupon, seeing the qualities of Natyaveda, the Sun-god 
advised Manu to approach Brahma for relief from his anxieties. 
When Manu approached Brahma, the latter ordered Bh.\rata to 
go to Bharatavarsa with king Manu and accordingly Bharata 
arrived at Ayodhya. 

The first version of Abhinayadarpana is not materially different 
from NS except that it emphasizes the point that dancing was first 
imparted to the Gopikas and through them to the women of Sau- 
rastra, who were famous for their charms and accomplishments in 
the Middle Ages. Probably the author had a soft corner in his heart 


Bhavaprakasana (G.O.S.), Baroda (1930)^ Gh. iii, pp. 55-56. 
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for the ladies of Saurastra, who possess a rich folklore even to this 
day. The recent excavations at Rangpur and Lothal seem, moreover 
to indicate that the culture of Saurastra was not unconnected with 
the Harappan culture. The two versions of Saradatanaya only 
seek to establish the importance of Nandikesv^ara, who was an 
associate of god Mahadeva. From this it can be inferred that the 
school of Nandikesvara was older ^). That Nandikesvara was 
famous for his views on dramaturgy is further su})ported by a 
reference from Rajasekhara, who clearly maintains that Nandike^- 
vara was a great autliority on Rasa and Sangita and Bharata on the 
Rupakas ^). 

However, for our pur})()S(^ it is immaterial whetlu?r th(^ art of 
dance was first j)roduced in Dvaraka or Saurastra. The main issue 
is the authority of Bharata, which remains unchallenged. Bharata 
has alluded to his ])redi?cessors •^) several times and his discussion 
on the Rasa-nispaUi, the realisation of the sentiment, indicates that 
he was indebted to his previous authorities. Di^spite the undisputed 
sterling (juality of his work, Bharata was not cited by the early 
critics; this shows that certain notions associated with his name 
hardened jniblic opinion against him. 

Text and Date of NAtyasastra 

Because of the paucity of conclusive records the identity of 
‘Bharata' had remained a vexed issue, but his authorship of 
Nafyasastra is undisputed. It was suggested that Bharata's 
position in the field of dramaturgy is analogous to that of Panuni 
of Astadhyayl fanui ^). But Panini was lucky in getting commen¬ 
tators who took special care to preserve the text while Natyasa- 
stra has fared badly in this respect. On comparison of several 
editions and the surviving manuscripts it has been found that there ' 
is no chapter which has escaped tampering. It is not known when 
this process of interpolation began. Mr. Kavi admits to have 
examined no less than 40 mss., but was unable to decide as to which 

NS (G.O.S.), Vol. II, Introduction, p. vi. 

2) Rajasekhara, Kavyamtmamsa ((x.O.S.), p. i. 

®) Kane, HSP, i.i, p. 2. 

Keith, SD, p. 290. 

Ram Krishna Kavi, NS (G.O.S.), Vol. i. Introduction, p. 7; also De, 
SHSP, p. 23; Kane, HSP, p. 45. 
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ms. and which recension could be regarded authentic. The text of 
Natyasastra has come down to us in two recensions, shorter and 
longer. Opinion is again sharply divided as to which should be 
regarded as nearer to the original ^). 

On comparison it is found that in the loth century of our era, 
Diiananjaya, author of the Dasarupa, quoted from the shorter 
recension and Bhoja, author of Sarasvatikanthabharana quoted 
from the longer one. Abhinava Gupta who wrote a comnumtary 
on NS in the 12th century, made use of the shorter recension. It 
is presumed that NS in its present form must have been completed, 
at the latest, by the 8 th century. 

Judging from the text, traditions and references, it would be 
fair to assume that the text in its present fonn lacks unity of 
authorship. The first five and last two chapters appear to have 
been added at a much later date. Since the first five chapters seek 
to glorify the roh^ of the Aryan divinity in the evolution of Sanskrit 
drama, thesis could have been added in the post-Guj^ta period 
when the Brahmanical traditions were reviv(xi. The same would 
hold true of the last two chapters where Bharata vindicates his 
honour by offering an uncalled for explanation regarding his des¬ 
cent. Whether the text was rehandled by his admirers or by his 
own family members, the patch-work was faulty. 

Since Bharata circulated the treatise as a fifth Veda, it may have 
been recast in the post-epic period when there was great rush to 
style certain works as Veda or Upa-veda. The Mahabharata ^), 
Dhanurveda, Ayurveda and Gandharva-veda, all aspired to be styled 
the fifth Veda. As regards the chfferencc' in names of Adi and Vrddha 
Bharata ^), it seems to have been caused by the scribes or quasi¬ 
commentators who took a fancy to different titles and made a 
mess of the Bharata legend. 

While the general tendency in such cases, is to show preference to 
the shorter one, as the process of elaboration is indicative of later period, 
PiscHEL, Macdonell and Kavi are inclined to believe that the longer 
recension in this case is nearer the original (Ghosh, NS, Introduction, 
p. LXXI). 

2 ) De, SHSP, p. 26. 

») NS K.M., XXXVI. 

In the later Vedic texts Htihasa* and ‘Purana' were called the fifth 
Veda, as in the case of MBH, Cf. ‘Bhdratah pancamo vedah*\ see Winternitz, 
HIL I, p. 313 and fn. 2. 

Bhdvaprakdkana, Ch. x, 34 - 35 * 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 6 
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It is unfortunate that like his identity, the issue of the authentici¬ 
ty of the text should have remained unsettled. Wliatever may have 
been the nature of rehandling, it is believed that the text existed 
in the second century B.C. ^). However there are other scholars 
who are not inclined to ascribe this antiquity to the Nafyasastra ^). 
Whatever the exact date may have been, it is significant that no 
direct reference to NS was made before the seventh century. While 
there is no dearth of references to Nata, Nartaka, Ndtaka and 
Sailusa in the extant literature, Bharata’s name has been discreetly 
omitted. But as the treatise offered an exhaustive study on the 
subject of dramaturgy, the later writers and poets paid tribute 
to the author. The commentators and theorists commented on it. 

Efforts for Reconciliation 

Those who carry the torch of knowledge in their hands, often 
burn their fingers. In his enthusiasm to elevate the status of the 
actors and the artistes, Bharata w^as, according to tradition, de¬ 
prived of his own status. Whoever this mythical figure of Bharata 
was, he must have borne the priestly condemnation patiently, 
while occupied in popularising the art among both high and low. 
But he could not keep the sages pacified any longer, who inflamed 
by his tactics, declared ‘'You shall lose your art and Brahmana 
culture because you are arrogant and ill-mannered. You are here¬ 
by relegated to Sudra status, your progeny shall also be born as 
Sudra and will always breed actors and dancers^).'' The entire 
edifice of divine origin and patronage, so ingeniously constructed 
by Bharata, fell to pieces at the thundering of the above curse. 
How curious that in spite of a large number of admirers of the divi¬ 
nity, none could interfere on his behalf and drive sense into the 
heads of the Rsis, so as to make them take a mild view of the situa-^ 
tion. 

A critical examination of the curse episode indicates that there 

q Hara Pkasad Shastri, JASB 1913, pp. 307-8; Ghosh is inclined to 
place Bharata in about 100 B.C., see his Introduction to NS, pp. LXXXI- 
LXXXIV; M. Varadachari assigns him to 400 B.C., see his History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Allahabad, p. 179. 

*) Levi, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 33, p. 163; Kane, HSP, pp. 39-46; 
L. Renou, Literature sanskrite, Paris (1946), p. 82. 

») NS K.M., XXXVI, 33-35; G.O.S., Ch. xxxvi, 34-37. 
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was some apathetic attitude towards dance and drama from the 
very beginning, which Bharata tried to bridge by means of the 
divine help. He must have also been encouraged by some sympathe¬ 
tic Aryans who favoured a synthesis of the two cultures and may 
have been impressed hy the art of dance and drama. His troupe must 
have included dancers, jesters, actors and above all some female 
artistes, who may have been a source of attraction for the Aryan 
youth. This theatrical band must have gained considerable popu¬ 
larity by staging semi-divine plays. The performances must have 
attracted gr(‘a.ter crowds than the religious or sacrificial assemblies. 
It must liave grown into a cludlcnging force, influencing the social 
and moral fibre of the poj.)ulation. Therefore the sages representing 
tlie mentality of the contemporary Brahmanas opj)osed the thea¬ 
trical ])(Tformaiices and had to take recourse to a bold and final 
stej). They expellcKl Bharata from this effective field. 

Conceding that Bharata was a great sage of approved merits, 
what urged him to appease the gods in a humiliating tone ? Like a 
self-conscious supi)licant, he hovered around Brahma and Siva for 
pressing his claims. What was the objective behind all these well- 
considered moves ? There is no cogc^nt answxT to it except that he 
ardently wished to bett(T the lot of his fellow beings and to prepare 
a field for the dramatic performances. The wrathful sages decided 
to take such an effective measure because such a mode of relaxation 
did not fit in well in their set pattern. The entire episode sounds like 
an anti-climax and cannot stand a critical examination ^). But if 
Bharai'A is regarded as one hailing from a non-Aryan stock, the 
entire account and fury of the sage^s becojnes crystal clear. 


Patronagf: by Non-Aryans 

At tliis critical juncture when Bharata felt helpless and depres¬ 
sed, he came across a non-Aryan ])atron in the i)erson of Nahusa, 

1) In addition to several incongruities of text and context the curse- 
episode offers another lamentable inconsistency, which is diificult to be 
explained. In Ch. xxxvi, 29-30, Bharata maintains that the Rsis were 
roused to anger because of some vulgar play staged by his sons, which hurt 
the dignity of the seers. But in stanzas 40-41, the sons instead of feeling 
ashamed and penitent for bringing the curse di.saster, accuse Bharata to 
have brought this ruination because of his devotion to the art of dance- 
drama. 
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a Dasyu king of the Vedic days. In Rgveda ^), Indra is reported to 
have shattered Nahusa's fortress while annilxilating the Dasyus. 
Wliat a coincidence if Bharata who received the highest honour 
and regard from Indra, should have later been patronised by 
Indra’s sworn enemy, an infidel Dasyu chief. 

Earlier Nahusa had some squabbles with the Sage Agastya, 
who according to Tamil traditions, was the first Aryan to have 
established contacts with the Southern regions . Being a powerful 
and ambitious non-Aryan king, Nahusa may have come into con¬ 
flict with Agastya as it is recorded in the Mahabharata^). His name 
may indicate his non-Aryan descent and its ‘etymologicar meaning 
may have been considered to illustrate his probable aversion to 
sacrifice , He must have been connected with some anti- 
Aryan and anti-Vedic activities so as to come into conflict with 
Indra and Agastya. The entire account sounds reasoniible and 
convincing. 

According to another epic and Puranic tradition^) Nahusa 
had gained Indra's rank by performing a hundred sacrifices uninter¬ 
ruptedly. Since Indra was not happy in vacating his office, he mana¬ 
ged to rouse in Nahusa’s heart an amorous disposition towards 
Indrani, his own wife. Nahusa was made to understand that in 
addition to Indra’s rank, he was also entitled to enjoy the company 
of Indrani. Therefore he urged the seven sages, his palaquin- 
bearers, to bear him rapidly to heaven. Becoming impatient to meet 
Indrani, he used some uncouth expression and thereby incurred 
the wrath of the sages. Infuriated and inflamed Agastya threw 
the palaquin aside and cursed Nahusa to be transformed into a 
snake. Thus, through a cunning strategy of which the Aryan chief 

1 ) RV. X. 99.7. 

sa nrtamo Nahuso ^smat sujdtah puro ^hhinad arhan dasyuhatye, 

2 ) Syed Abdul Latif, Cultural History of India, Mid-cast Cultural 
Studies, Hyderabad (1958), p. 10; Dowson, Hindu Mythology, pp. 6 , 213-214. 
On Agastva see also A. Holtzmann, ZDMG 34, p. 589 and Poerba- 
TjARAKA, Agastya in den Archipel, Thesis, Leiden, 1926. 

MBH, Adiparva, Chapters 94, 102, 157 and 207. 

Jagirdar, DSL, p. 35. The term is a negative compound which as an 
instance of folk-etymology can be dissolved as 'na hutam yena\ 

*) According to Dikshitar’s Purdna Index, Vol. II, p. 216, the story 
finds mention in several Puranas. Manu in VII. 41 makes reference to 
Nahusa's degradation, 'Veno vinasto* vinaydn Nahusa^ caiva, pdrthivah\ 
See also Dowson, Hindu Mythology, p. 214. 
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was always very proud, Indra retained his hold both on the office 
and Indrani. This legend also indicates that Nahusa was a powerful 
non-Aryan chief or hero and his prowess was so great that in order 
to subdue him Indra had to resort to unfair means. 

In the concluding chapter of Natyasastra, Nahusa is reported 
to be in heaven. From the narration it is not clear as to what 
happened to Indra, the traditional chief of the heavens, who was so 
active in the first five chapters of the Natyasastra. Where does he 
disappear leaving Nahusa in charge of the heavens? Bharata 
acknowledges that Nahusa obtained the divine realms through 
his .strategy, valour and intellect ^). He is also called Svargadhipa^), 
the lord of the heaven. But when he desired the play to be enacted in 
his house, Brhaspati reminded him that it was not becoming of 
him to transgress the divine conventions. Mortals are not expected 
to act with the heavenly damsels ^). It is difficult to explain these 
inconsistencies of which Natyasastra is full. 

Thus, boycotted and humiliated by the Aryan Sages Bharata 
stood on shaky grounds when Nahusa extended to him a helpful 
hand. Beyond doubt, the non-Aryan ruler must have been a bold 
person and also a. patron of letters, who would not see Bharata 
ruiiuKl further. He rendered all possible help to re-establish the 
dramatic traditions and according to the tradition also constructed 
a theatre hall for Bharata and his associates. It is a curious incident 
of Indian mythology that the first patron of the drama in the mortal 
world should have been a non-Aryan king who helped Bharata in 
bringing the art of dance and drama on the earth ^). 

Dramatic Traditions in the Early Aryan India 

From the primitive to the most cultured community, all men 
have retained dance as a function of life. While primitive man com¬ 
bines reality with deity, the cultured dance for pleasure and for 
the expression of art. As such dance is an older institution than 
drama, rather it is the oldest drama itself®). For, before inter- 

1 ) NS K.M.. XXXVII, 1-3. 

2 ) Ibid., XXXVII, 6 cf. 'bhavan svargadhipo hi yat\ 

*) Ibid., cf. *divydngandndm naiveha mdnusaih saha sangatih*. 

Ibid., XXXVII, 23. 

®) G. VAN DER Leeuw, Ifi den kernel is eenen dans, Amsterdam (i 93 o)» 
pp. 9-11, 39. Here the words ‘primitive* and ‘cultured* are used in a strictly 
structural rather than in chronological sense. 
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preting the situations by means of language and melody, the dancer 
seeks to express them through the movements of his body, which 
may or may not be accompanied with mimic art but certainly are 
an indication or an expression of joy. Perhaps, at times, the dancer 
aims to influence the unseen and mystic powers through willing 
discharge of his energy ^). Therefore, it would be preposterous to 
hold that the Vedic Aryans as a whole were completely ignorant 
of this rhythm of life. Wliile references are not wanting in the 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature, proving that the Aryans were 
quite familiar with this institution, there is nothing to prove that 
they ever patronised it as a well-developed and cultivated feature 
of their society. Conceding that the sacrifices were occasionally 
accompanied with dance recitals, there is no evidence to support 
that it had become an integral part of their social or religious 
gatherings which could later give birth to the drama. The Vedic 
seers were poetic and emotional people, who soared high in ecstasy 
and joy. They were votaries of beauty and charms whether in 
person or nature. They have left vivid accounts of the objects they 
admired and hated. When they could admire the graceful charm 
of dawn, there was nothing to prevent them from admiring the 
graceful movements of dance. The few allusions to their dancing 
made in the early and later Vedic literature are only indicative 
of their parochial attitude to dance, which becomes still more clear 
during the Sutra period when the art was associated with Sudras 
As such the Vedic state of dance could not have helped the birth 
of drama. 

While in Greece the drama is said to have originated in the mass 
singing of chants at the gay festival of Bacchus, in India it had a 
semi-religious origin from the art of dancing. It has already been 
mentioned that according to the tradition recorded in the Abhina- 
ya Dar]:)ana^), Bharata perfonned Ndtya, Nrtya and Nrtla with 
the help of the Gandharvas and the Apsaras in the presence of lord 
Siva. Pleased at this dance performance Siva added his own 
Tandava and the Lasya form of Parvati. The legend and the 
connotations of the three terms indicate that there is an intimate 

Gonda, Acta Orientalia, Vol. 19, pp. 333-347. 

*) Gautama, 15, 18; Apastamha Dharmasutra, 1.1.3, 11-12; Manusmrii, 
II. 178, VIII. 65. 

®) Ahhinayadarpana 2-3, p. 81. 
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relation between the idea of dancing and dramatic representation. 
Bharata and other authorities are unanimous in this aspect of 
origin, establishing the singular importance of dance in the birth 
of Indian drama. This view receives support from Kalidasa, the 
leading dramatist of the Sanskrit literature, who sums up his 
conception of Natya in the first act of Malavikagnimitra ^): 

devanam idam dmananti munayah sdniam kratuni cdksusarn 
Rudrenedam Umdkrtavyatikare svdnge vibhaktam dvidha 
iraigunyodbhavam air a lokacaritam ndndrasam drsyate 
ndtyam hhtnnarucher janasya bahudhdpy ekam samarddhanam 

“The sages describe this as a soothing visual feast of the gods; 
Rudra has retained it divided in two parts in his own person, blended 
with that of Uma; heianii can be seen the conduct of jieople arising 
out of three jirimal qualities reflected in diverse sentiments; drama¬ 
tic art is the common recreation of people of even different tastes'". 

Obviously there is direct reference to dance in the verse, for 
the statement is made by a professor of dance just before a dance- 
recital by his student. Although Kalidasa has referred to the divine 
origin of the drama, acknowledging Bharata to b(i the first stage- 
manager in heaven 2), he included all dramatic performances with 
acting, singing and dancing, in Ndtya. The* Nutya form was repre¬ 
sented by several persons and Nrtya and Nrtta needed a single 
j)erson only . 

As stated earlier, it would be unfair to maintain that the Aryan 
priests never associated themselves with the dramatic performances. 
Endowed with rich aesthetic sense they improved the art by intro¬ 
ducing mythological themes from the epics. But as the enactment 
required the co-operation of the non-Aryans in one or other form, 
the drama may have failed to evoke a genuine interest among the 
learned Brahmanas. In the beginning the condemnation may have 
been mild, but with the process of the Aryanization and growing 
concern for purity of blood and race, the gulf may have become 
widened. Finally it was not only dance that earned displeasure, 
but music and the drama had also their share of reproach. 

q MdL, act I, 4. 

q Vikr., act II, 18. 

*fnunind Bharatena yah prayogah bhavatlsv astarasdirayak prayuktah\ 

q Kane, HSP, I. 3, p. 58. 
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Evidence of Panini and Patanjali 

Strange though it may seem, some of the ancient authorities 
on poetics and the allied sciences were grammarians . They ex¬ 
plained the various terms etymologically, often bordering on philo¬ 
sophical speculations, and being the god-fathers of the first and 
foremost subject for study, systematised such branches of 
literature which fell within their purview. Therefore, it is no sur¬ 
prise to find casual references to the art of acting and to dramatic 
representations in the treatises of these early grammarians. Of 
them, Panini, the oldest, refers to 'Nata-sutra , aphorisms on the 
science of acting, by two earlier authors Silalin and Krsasva 2). 
The Sutras say: Pdrdiarya-^ildlibhydm bhiksunaiasutrayoh, 
Karmanda-Krsdsvadinih, from which it follows that Parasarya, 
Karmanda, SiLALiN and Krsasva are the authors of Bhiksusutras 
and Natasiiiras. 

The aphorisms as they are, neither establish the existence of a 
drama nor do they specially speak of any representation. At best, 
they signify that the two persons, Silalin and Krsasva, were 
known to have prepared a code on the Nafas^). These Natas 
were either dancers or mimes for by that time the connotation of 
the word Ndtya could never have been fixed so as to include 
full-fledged dramatic performances. Whatever may be the correct 
fonn for deriving Ndtya, the fact remains that the mere reference 
to authorship of Nata-sutras ciinnot be regarded as proof of the 
existence of a drama proper. 

The suggestion that, while commenting on the above Sutra of 
Panini, Katyayana draws a distinction between the two schools 


1 ) De, SHSP, Vol. I, pp. lo-ii. 

2 ) Astadhydyi, Ch. iv, 3, iii. 

®) In all probability *nata' stands for a ‘dancer*. A code for dancers may 
have been considered necessary because they must have been in demand at 
social and religious gatherings. In their enthusiasm the * natas* may have 
demonstrated poses which may have been regarded as unfit and vulgar 
for the occasion. See Gonda, Acta Orientalia, Vol. 19, pp. 333-335. Hille- 
brandt’s assertion, AID, pp. 5-6, that *nata* in MBH, XII. 140.21 means 
real actor, lacks support. It is difficult to place reliance on a late commentary, 
explaining natasya ndndrupatvam istam. Of course there is possibility that 
the term *nata* may have also signified a pantomime. However, no hard and 
fast lines could be drawn between dancing, performing pantomimes and 
even some sort of elementary dramas. 
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of dancing and the Vedic studies, is not convincing. No doubt 
the commentator has defined satldhnah as natdh but he never refers 
to iaildldh as a tenii signifying the orthodox school, as affirmed by 
AgrawalaI). It simply means that while Panini favours the 
derivative saildlinah, others explain it as saildldh. 

It is in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali that effective and definite 
references to some form of drama are made for the first time 
The two expressions 'ghdlayati, handhayati\ have been used to 
illustrate the occurence of some past events in the present. In 
fact the expressions exem])lify the use of a causative verb when 
some past event is narrated. Guita following other scholars 
quotes the two expressions as conclusive proofs of the existence 
of drama at the time of Patanjali. It may however be supposed 
that the expressions denoted some spectacular action of killing 
and binding, which may be in tlie nature of pantomime scenes, 
images (shadows?, i)upp)et show^s?) accompanied by recitations. 
According to Luder’s interpretation the Mali. Bh. refers to recita¬ 
tions which may have been accompanied by illustrations. In any 
case the text mentions images and jiersons having a book (Granthi- 
ka)^). In fact the succeeding passage^ in Mahabhasya®) makes 
the position ck'ar. It maintains that the above tw^o expressions are 
cited when the mimes or actors, painters and reciters, depict past 
events resorting to the use of the present tense, impilying that they 
are describing the events of the jiast. There is no reference to a 
regular and full-fledged play as suggested by Gupta. Further, 
Patanjali divides the Granthikds into two distinct groups, represent¬ 
ing the followers of Krsna and Karnsa. Their faces are smeared 
with red and black colours so as to represent the events realistically. 
The authors of a dramatic .stage-play never colour their faces or 
wear a mask, at best they jiut on some cosmetics to heighten 
the effect. In the same passage while the actors are busy demon¬ 
strating the killing and binding, the reciters are occupied in the 
act of reciting®), which clearly shows that no drama was being 

^) V. S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, Lucknow (i953)» V, 3, 
pp. 320. 

Mahabhasya, III, 1-26. 

Gupta, p. 31. See also Weber, Tndische Studien 13, p. 353 f., 488 f. 

*) H. Luders, Die Saubhikas, Berlin (1916), p. 698 ff. 

®) Mahabhasya, III, 1-26. 

•) Konow, ID, p. 44. 
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staged but only some actions were being illustrated. In either case, 
the passages or the expressions do not establish the existence of a 
full-fledged drama. 

In spirit and form the two expressions of killing and binding 
the non-Aryans or demons bear striking resemblances to the plays 
mentioned in the Nafyasastra. As the drama had its beginning in 
the epic age, the dramatist was naturally influenced by such 
mythological themes, which glorified the Aryan conquest and their 
gods. Killing and binding of the non-Aryans, churning of the ocean, 
or burning the fortifications of the primitive inhabitants, all seek 
to symbolize the victory of virtue over vice or of light over darkness 
and may have even been accom}:>anied by some ritual. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA: MAIN THEORIES 

Because of the extreme paucity of conclusive evidence, the much- 
discussed problem of the origin of Sanskrit dranui still remains 
somewhat unsettled. While no reasonal)le d(^pend(uice can be 
placed on the traditional theory of divine origin as suggested by 
Bharata and the later critics, the vic^ws expressed by eminent 
scholars in this field have in no way offered a complete or convincing 
solution. However, in the light of recent investigations, the main 
gaps have Ix^en narrowed down considerably. Since modern resear¬ 
ches in the domain of Euro];)ean drama ])oint to a religious origin 
for dance and drama alike ‘), some European scholars have been 
tempted to apply the same principles to the origin of Sanskrit 
drama ^). Undoubtedly tliey were influenced by the affinities and 
parallels found in the Gre('k drama, tfui religious origin of which 
is obvious and a provciii fact. vSeveral Indian scholars, believing 
in the com])rehensive character of the V(^dic literature, seek to 
establish a Vedic origin of the drama. To an orthodox Hindu, the 
Vedas are an (denial source of all sublime and fine arts. It is this 
conception that encouraged the Indian mind to relegate all branches 
of literature to the ever-expanding field of religion. In the light 
of modern investigations views have sometimes also been expressed 
in favour of a semi-religious, secular, or a popular origin. Admittedly, 
the Vedic hymns do possess some dramatic (‘lenient in an embryonic 
form and the Mahavrata and other rites justify some possibility of 
this origin. But there is no clear and conclusive reference to the 
existence of drama in ritual ceremonies. Moreover it is not always 
necessary to establish a ritual explanation of the Vedic hymns which 
are of diverse character^). Too much dependence on the ritual 

W. Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European races* 
London (1915), p. 401 li.; F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy 
(1914); R. G. Moulton, The Ancient Classical Drama, Oxford (1898). 

2 ) Hillebrandt, aid, pp. 22 ff.; Konow, ID, pp. 42 ff. 

3 ) De, HSL, pp. 44-45 : ‘It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
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doctrine restricts the vision and has resulted in showing only one 
side of the picture. Similarly, it is erroneous to apply the principles 
of Greek drama to the Sanskrit plays simply because the vast mass 
of Indian literature does not offer positive proofs concerning the 
origin of the Indian drama. On the other hand, a religious origin 
can be successfully established even without applying the Greek 
theory . 

Greek Influence on Sanskrit Plays 

Of several theories put forward to explain the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, perhaps none met such solid opposition as the 
views of Professor Weber and Windisch ®), who tried to prove 
that India borrowed its drama from Greece. Weber had only 
suggested considerable possibilities of such an influence on the 
drama and the fable literature. His view was vehemently opposed 
by Pischel but was ably and quite ingeniously enlarged by 
Windisch. At first sight, some of the arguments advanced by 
Windisch carried considerable weight. The elements of epic 
recitation, the mimetic art of Naias, the employment of mixed 
prose-verse and Sanskrit-Prakrit language which may be regarded 
as corresponding to the alternation between chorus and s})oken 
roles, the introduction of heroic and mythic figures, the division 
of action into scenes, the development of type roles and similar 
other features, corresponded well with the (jreek Drama. Added 
to this was the chronological evidence wdiich ascribed the first Indian 
drama to a time when the Greek influence w^as supposed to be at 
its peak in India ®). Because there have existed some Greek prin¬ 
cipalities in India the possibilities of such relationship could not 
easily be denied ®). But the evidence quoted by Windisch concerned 

authority, for finding a ritual explanation of the hymns, for neither the Indian 
tradition nor even modern scholarship admits the presumption that every¬ 
thing contained in the Rgveda is also connected with ritual'. 

See Gonda, Acta Orientalia, Vol. 19, pp. 329-453. 

*) A. Weber, Indische Studien II, 148; and Die Gviechen in Indian, 
SBAW 1890, p. 920. 

E. Windisch, Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, Berlin 
(1882) and Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie, Stravssburg (1917), pp. 398 ff. 

*) R. Pischel, Die Rezensionen der Sakuntald, Breslau {1875), p. 19 and 
SBAW 1906, p. 502. 

Keith, SD, pp. 58-60. 

«) DE, HSL, p. 64. 
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merely coincidences regarding points which are a natural feature 
of a developed drama. He could not point out any new features 
not found in the early epic hterature. Similarly the parallels picked 
up from Mrcchakafika establishing the supposed influence of the 
play Cistcllaria, Ihe little chest*', corresponding to the title of the 
little clay-cart were of coincidental nature. The parallel of court- 
love combined with political intrigue became untenable after the 
discovery of the Carudatta of Bhasa, which is universally regarded 
as the basis of Mrcchakatika but has no political theme of its own. 

The suggestion that the definition of Ndtya, including imitation 
or representation of the inward and outward circumstances, corres¬ 
ponds to the doctrine of Mimesis, is seemingly untenable; there is 
essential difference in what is imitated. In the Greek tragedy it is 
the action which is imitated while the Sanskrit theory admits 
imitation of state only i). The concept of Ndtya as drama appears 
to have been already settled (wen before the appearance of Nafya- 
sastra. It is doubtful if the Indians would have framed their 
definition after studying the Greek principles of Poetics. The con¬ 
tention of Greek influence on the term Yavanikd, meaning “cur¬ 
tain", is well settled now. In Natyasastra Yavanikd and Javanikd 2 ) 
are alternately used and th(‘ lexicons have shown clear bias in 
favour of Javanikd^), which m(*ans ‘moving swiftly’ and may also 
be regarded as a Prakrit form of the term Yavanikd, meaning a 
curtain or perhaps signifying a curtain made of iiTq)orted material. 
Moreover, the term Yarnanikd, which was earlier considered a 
scribal mistake by Bohtlingk and Roth but accepted as a second 
alternative by Konow , has been found to be used not only in certain 
mss. but also in the poems and lexicons^). The suggestions of 
painted scenery at the back of the stage or of tape^stry brought from 
Persia are no more admissible, because it has been discovered that 
the Greeks had no such curtain on their stage. 

Keith, SD, p, 33.5. 

*) NS V, 11-12. In KM edition the text is * javanikd', while in KSS and 
GOS the reading is 'yavanikd', the latter is followed by Abhinava Gupta. 
This shows that the scribes did not think much of this variation as the 
sound 'y' and 'j* are often interchangeable. 

*) Amarakosa, II, 6. 120 reads, 'pralisira javanikd sydt tiraskarini ca sd*, 
Haldyudha, II, 154. 

De, Curtain in the Ancient Indian Theatre, Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IX, 
Bombay (1948) and his HSL, p. 54 fn. 2. 

6) Gupta, IT, p. 63; Keith, SD, p. 61; De, HSL, p. 54. 
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No special significance can be attached to incidental similarities 
in employing certain motifs as marks of recognition. The ring episode 
in Sakuntala, the clay-cart or the ornaments in Mrcchakafika, 
the necklace in Ratnavali, the employment of a seal in Mudra- 
raksasa, th(i garland in Malati-madhava and Kundamala, do 
not strengthen the theory of Greek influence, because such devices 
are frequently employed in the pre-Alexander epic and in the post- 
epic literature^). In Ramayana alone Sita drops her ornaments 
giving a clue for her discovery, Riima sends a ring to Sita through 
Hanuman as a mark of recognition and finally Sita sends back some 
head jewel to Rama for confirming her meeting Hanuman. Cana- 
KYA^) in his Arthasastra recommends the use of theses devices as 
marks of recognition and to ensure safety. Employment of motifs 
commonly found in both the countries is no ])roof of one borrowing 
from another. Moreover, neither Greece nor Ancient India had any 
civil registration, photographs, identity papers or other official 
documents; in those ancient times rings, necklaces, etc. must often 
have served as means of identification. 

The suggestion that both in Greece and India the drama arose 
out of an element of conflict in nature or in id(H)logy, is no argument 
in favour of Greek influence. Dr. Farneli/s view in tracing the 
origin of drama in mimic conflict of the summer and winter, is 
highly interesting but not suitable to the Indian scene. In the 
slaying of Kamsa and the binding of Bali, it is not the victory of 
light over darkness which has been emphasised but the capital 
theme is triumph of gods over demons. It is ridiculous to think that 
a dark-black Krsna represents the light. 

While the possibility of such an influence cannot be ruled out, 
the points raised by Windisch and the arguments adduced by 
Keith have been deservedly rejected long ago^). None of the 
Greek writers have alluded to the enactment of any Greek plays in 
India. Keith's suggestion that Alexander was fond of theatrical 

A. Gawronski, Les sources de quelques drames indiens, pp. 24. 

®) Arthasastra, R. Shama Shastri ed., Mysore (1909), Ch. ii, 21.39 
pp. 109-110. While defining the duties of *Sulkddhyaksa\ the tax-collector, 
Canakya emphasises the importance of a seal for identity and recognition. 
Cf. p. Tio *vaidesyam sdrtham krtasdra-phalgu-bhdndam vicayanam ahhijndna- 
mudrdrn ca dattvd presay ed adhyaksasya*. 

*) Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, London (1896-1909), V, 233 ff. 

^) Gonda, Acta Orientalia, 19, pp. 329-30. 
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performances arranged during the intervals he snatched from his 
visitors in Iran ^), is no argument in favour of Greek influence on 
the Indian literature. Conceding that the Macedonian king had 
thousands of Greek artists in his service while in Iran, there is no 
proof that those must have been marched off to India with him, 
where he needed his fighting divisions only. After subjugating 
Persia, Alexander led a comfortable life and even married some 
Persian princess. P>ut in India he had a tough time, his stay was 
brief and his troops were eager to return home, which left him very 
little time for relaxation. It is amazing that despite thousands of 
arti.sts in the service of Alexander at Hamadan in Iran, no traits 
of dramatic influence liave survived even in the early Sassanian 
literature of Iran. Whatever may have been the circumstances, the 
contemporary history has yet to adduce convincing evid(mce in 
support of enactments of Greek p>lays in India. India has borrowed 
several features from different civilizations including that of Greece 
and has successfully assimilated them in her patttTii of life. As such 
there would have betai notliiiig disparaging if the drama should 
have gained something by this alleged influence. But as it is, the 
Indian dramatic literature has several ])oints of basic difference 
which preclude tlie possibility of any Cireek influence on the Sans¬ 
krit drama. Some of the points can be enumerated as follows: 

1. The Sanskrit drama with its romantic appeal is nearer to 
Elizabethan plays than to Greek plays, which are of the classical 

type; 

2. The Sanskrit dramatist j^ays no attention to the unities of time 
and place. He conveniently shifts the scene from earth to heaven 
and creates ga])s of years without hesitation; 

3. The character and function of the Prologue or Purva-ranga 
in Sanskrit i)lays is entirely different from Greek tragedies. 
The Purva-ranga is an integral part of the Sanskrit play 2); 

4. The Indian dramatist is more careful about poetic achievement 
than dramatic justification. He stuffs the acts with high-sounding 
descriptive verses with scant regard to the audience or the 
spectators; 


Keith, SD, p. 59- 

*) NS K.M., Ch. i, 89-91; Ch. iii, 88-89. See Gonda, Acta Orientalia, 
Vol. 19, pp. 3 ^ 6 - 374 * 
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5. Sanskrit Drama, unlike its Greek counterpart, is seldom com¬ 
posed for the masses. The plays were, perhaps regularly, staged 
on special occasions before an elegant and highly cultured 
audience, possessing aesthetic taste; 

6. Despite some instructions regarding the choice of players 
and the classes of society to which the roles belong, the author 
of a Sanskrit play is free to introduce any number of characters, 
supernatural or even superhunuui. 

7. The Sanskrit drama aims at imitating the state or condition 
while the Gre(‘k drama imitates the action. 

8. The Greek drama had an element of music in choirs and admitted 
collective singing. The Sanskrit play on the other hand, is 
content with poetic recitals and lyrical verses. The Greek trage¬ 
dies do not attach much importance to dancing, which was 
admired by the Indian spectator. 

9. The most striking difference lies in the objective itself. The 
object of all art in India was the attainment of eternal bliss 
through the triple agencies of Dharma, Artha and Kdma'^), 
precluding all possibilities of tragic plays. Tlierefore, Sanskrit 
drama does not possess any tragedy. 

In view of the above striking points of dilference, scholars have 
indeed long abandoned the theory of Greek influence. In this 
connection Wilson's remark made long ago is very clear and note¬ 
worthy. Convinced of the independent origin of Sanskrit drama, 
he observed: “Whatever may be the merits and defects of Hindu 
drama, it may be safely asserted that they do not spring from the 
same parent but are unmixedly its own. The science of Hindus may 
be indebted to modern discoveries in other regions, but it is impossi¬ 
ble that they should have borrowed their dramatic compositions 
from other people, either of ancient or modern times" 

h Since Sanskrit Kdvya docs not aim at imitating the action or the real 
but imitates the state or condition which may be consistent with the objective 
of attainment of bliss through the triple agencies of dharma, artha and kdma, 
it has no place for tragedies. The dramatic theory of 'trivargasddhanarn 
ndtyam' is least related to reality. Even a later critic like Mammata of the 
tenth century makes no attempt to introduce elements of realism in the 
domain of Kavya. His definition of poetry includes fame, conduct, wealth, 
protection from calamity, sweet counsels like one from the beloved and the 
quick attainment of a pleasurable state, 

*) Wilson, TOH, pp. 2-3. In his concluding remarks on page 3 Wilson 
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The Saka Influence 

This dso disposes of the suggestion of Professor L^vi i) that 
the Sanskrit drama attained a developed form in the reign of the 
Sakas. On the basis of the inscriptional evidence ‘^) using Sanskrit 
instead of Prakrit, employment of certain words mainly used for 
addressing high dignitaries and lastly inclusion of the character of 
Sakara, Lev' i contended that the drama could have been developed 
with Saka patronage only. It is true that the Saka rulers had an 
active hand in niviving Sanskrit and their ruling caihtal town of 
Ujja^dni wtis the centre of certain literary traditions, but the 
dramas do not show any features of their influence. Similarly the 
terms 'Siigrhltandman and 'Svclmin are used only by later critics 
and not by Bharata in his Natyasastra. The theory suffers from 
the usual fault of the belief that the dramas were first composed 
in Prakrit before they were converted into Sanskrit. From the evi¬ 
dence it is conclusively proved that the Sanskrit drama is a product 
of the epic period and had included Sanskrit from its inception. 
Similarly the inclusion of Sakaka does not speak of Saka influence 
so much. The character simply signifies that peo])le were not very 
ha])])y with Sakas and the Indian ])rinces ke])t the Saka girls in 
their harems. Perhaps Sakas were singhKi out for their acts of 
stupidity and unbalanced charaettn, reflected in the role of Sakara. 

Thus Indian drama appe^ars to have an indcjx'iident origin and 


maintains: "A perusal of the Hindu plays will show how little likely it is 
that they are indebted to either (Cneeks or Chinese), as with the exception 
of a few features in common—which could not fail to occur—they present 
characteristic varieties of conduct and construction which strongly evidence 
both original design and national development”. See W. W, Tarn, Greeks 
in Bactria and India, Cambridge (1038). He is extremely cautious in men¬ 
tioning any influences on the dramatic literature. For more details concerning 
Greek influence see Weber, Indische Sludien, Vol. II, p. 148; Wieson, TOH, 
pp. 2-3; Keith, SD, pp. 37-68; A. Gawronski, Les sources de quelques 
drames indiens, p. 2g; De, HSL, pp. 52-54; Gupta, IT, pp. 8-9.—The Greek 
hypothesis was at the time modified by H. Reich (Der Mimus, Berlin 1903) 
who Considered the popular Greek mimes to have been the model of the 
Indian plays. This view has likewise been rejected by the most competent 
Indologists. 

1 ) L^vi, JA s6r. 9, XIX, p. 95 ffc Indian Antiquary 33, 163 ff. 

*) The Sanskrit language was first used in the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaman in 150 A.IX Here Rudradaman refers to his grandfather 
*svdmin* and *sugrhlta-ndman^. F'urther he remembers Pu.syagupta as 
Rdstriya', this term has been used in ^akuntald and Mrcchakatika in the 
sense of “brother-in-law” only. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 5 ^ 
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growth as an organism that was continually in the process of evo¬ 
lution till the days of its decline. At best, it could, perhaps, be the 
joint work of the Aryans and Non-Aryans, who in subsequent years 
jointly subscribed to the evolution of Indian culture. 

Traditional Theory of Rasa; the Sentiments 

In spite of sustained research, it has not been possible to trace 
and determine the history of the exposition of Rasa, which revo¬ 
lutionized the entire concept of sentiments and their pleasurable 
flavour. In the Upanisads there are expressions like 'raso vai saK 
which prove that the great thinkers of that far distant age had 
hit upon a unique state of experience in the process of the realisation 
of God, whom the mystics called by the name of ‘Rasa*. Owing to 
the deplorably uncertain state of our knowledge of the early phases 
of classical literature, it is not possible to determine as to when 
and how the poets started inter]:)reting Rasa in the presented and 
accepted form. Certainly Bharata was not influenced by the 
philosophical import of the term as enjoined in the Upanisads ^). 
He was mainly concerned with that state of aesthetic pleasure which 
cannot be suitably and adequately defined. No doubt Bharata 
must have been indebted to some of his predecessors whom he 
remembers in the traditional verses called ‘dnuvamsydh* ®). vStill 
the credit of interpreting this psychological process in a dramatic 
or a poetic composition goes to Bharata, though according to 
Rajasekhara who flourished in the tenth century of the Christian 
era, Nandikesvara was the authority on the exposition of Rasa 
as Bharata wjis on the Rupakas^). 

Who is this Nandikesvara ? Bharata refers to NandI twice in 
NS ®), which proves the latter's antiquity to the author of Nafyasas- 
tra. Vatsyayana ®) pays him homage in Kamasutra. He is referred 
to as author of several works on Ndtya, music, and acting ’). One 

*) Taitiinya Upanisad, II, 7: **raso vai sah, rasant hy eva lahdhvdnandi 
bhavati*’. 

*) K. C. Pandey, Indian Aesthetics, Vol. I, Banaras (1950), p. 21. 

®) NS K.M., Ch. vi, 32-33; Kane, HSP, p. 17, 27 and 340. 

*) Kdvya-mimdmsd, GOS, p. i; see also Kane, HSP, p. i and 341. 

») NS K.M., Ch. iv, 235-236. 

•) Kamasutra, Ch. i, 8, p. 2. 

’) S. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras 
(1937). P- 825; for more details see pp. 825-827; see also A. K. Coomaras- 
WAMY and G. K. Duggirala, The Mirror of Gestures, Cambridge, Mass., 
(1917) and New York (1936). 
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of his surviving works, Abhinayadarpana, is claimed to be an 
abridgement of some previous work^). According to a legend 
recorded in Bhavaprakasana it was Nandi who imparted in¬ 
structions in dancing to Brahma; the latter passed these on to the 
Bharatas, the actors. According to another tradition Nandike^- 
VARA was the first to be initiated into music by lord Siva. It is also 
stated that it was Narada who acquainted Bharata with the 
exposition of Rasa. All these references point to the possibility 
that Nandikesvara was an early authority on Rasa, whose views 
may have been advantageously incorporated by Bharata in his 
treatise. 

The original passage around w^hich the entire discussion revolves 
runs as follows: 

na hi rasdd rtc kascid arthah pravariate, tatra vibhavdnubhdva- 
vyabhicdrisamyogdd rasanispattih ^). 

This means: '‘No object can be comprehended without the aid of 
Rasa, Sentiment is produced from a combination of determinants, 
consequents and the transitory states.'* In other words, when the 
dominant or permanent states come in contact with transitory 
feelings, they result in the awakening of Rasa —a complete state 
of enjoying the flavour. All cultured j)ersons devoted to reading 
poetry or seeing dramatic representations are endowed with certain 
permanent abstract basic moods. When these moods are roused 
by the recitals or dramatic representations, they create a pleasurable 
state in the minds of the readers and spectators which is called Rasa, 
Thus, in the context of aesthetics, Rasa has a technical sense. 
However, even in this technical sense it retains the basic quality 
of relish, not sensuous but aesthetic ®). 

In the history of Sanskrit poetics, the conception of Rasa is a 
strikingly original contribution which rules out the possibilities 
of any foreign influence in the origin of Sanskrit drama. This feature 
alone distinguishes Sanskrit drama from the rest of the dnimatic 
literature in the world. In conception, treatment and exposition it 

1 ) V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas, Madras (1940), p. 8 . 

*) Bhavaprakasana, GOS, Baroda (1930), Ch. iii. 

*) Krishnamachariar, Hist, of Cl. Sanskrit Lit., p. 825. 

*) Bhavaprakasana, Ch. iii; Raghavan, Number of Rasas, p. 9. 

*) NS K.M., VI, 31-32, p. 62; GOS, p. 274; Ghosh, pp. 105-106. 

•) Pandey, Indian Aesthetics, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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is absolutely Indian ^). Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
Sanskrit drama, the latter was primarily dominated by the theory 
of Rasa, 

The simple definition expounded by Bharata was the subject 
of sustained and endless discussions by distinguished writers on 
poetics. Although Bharata is known to be the first exponent of 
Rasa, he ()X])ounded his theory with relation to dramatic represen¬ 
tation alone, treating drama and poetry as twin sisters According 
to him Rasa was the essential condition of a drama without which 
no dramatic representation was possible. The function of the drama¬ 
tic show was to evolve the scuitiment in the heart of the spectator 
by means of Abhmaya, the acting, including gesticulation, move¬ 
ments, expression, costume and emotional demonstration. It created 
an aesthetic pleasuni or thrill ‘par excellence', which could be 
relished by an (‘Xperienced heart aloiui. While one is in the process 
of relishing this supreme delight, all other cognitions disappear from 
the mind and the state is akin to Bralmdnanda ^), identity with 
the allpervading. This state of realisation corresj)onds to the kathar- 
sis of Aristotle, which denotes the emotional relief afforded by 
art, especially by drama. In this state a complete identification 
is reached between the actor and the spectator, all other baser feel¬ 
ings are clarified and the heart is attuned to the object of liquid or a 
transcendental state. 

Drama: A Sub-Divtsion of Kavya 

Unlike the Greek tragedies which enjoyed an independent growth, 
the Sanskrit drama came under the overpowering influence of 
poetry [Kavya] right from the stage of its infancy. Its subordination 
to poetry in general fettered the normal growth. Even the leading 


q T.evi, TI, p. 417: ‘Indian genius produced a now art which the word 
Ra$a summari.ses and symbolizes and which condenses in it one brief formula 
‘the poet does not express but he suggests'. 

2 ) NS K.M., XV, 143, 167; XVI, 4. 
evam etdni vrttdni samdni visamdni ca 
ndtakddyesu kdvyesu prayoktavydni surihhih. XV, 143. 

Sdh. D., III. 2. For details on theory of Rasa see the following: De, 
SHSP, Vol. II, pp. 21-32, 135-174; and his Theory of Rasa, Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volume III, pp. 207-253; Dr. Shankaran, Theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani, Madras; Raghavan, Number of Rasas and his Srngdraprakdsa I, 
Pt. 2, pp. 418-582; Pandey, Indian Aesthetics, Part I; Kane, HSP, Vol. I, 
PP- 340-355. 
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dramatists were encouraged to lay more emphasis on the poetic 
achievement than the dramatic element. Only a limited number of 
dramatists could achieve results because of their balanced handling, 
otherwise this delicate and fragile child remained oppressed with 
a heavy load of poetic fancies, multiplicity of verses and an alarming 
number of figures of speech. The dramatist had to be a poet first 
and the play, though intended to be enacted on the stage, provided 
more attraction for mere reading. 

Since Nafya&istra was written with an eye on dramatic represen¬ 
tation, it regarded Ndtya and Kdvya alike ^). Abhinava (iuPTA 
also maintains the same view identifying poetry with drama. It is 
sometimes suggested •‘^) that in the early period drama and yioetry 
may have formed separate branches, which later merged because 
of the dominance of poetry. Some writers on poetics never refer to 
the drama as an independent branch. Dandin in Kavyadarsa 
and Bhamaha in his Sutralahkara-Vrtti maintain the same at¬ 
titude regarding the separate existtnice of the drama. Obviously, 
they treated drama indifferently as if it did not deserve any notice. 

Since Sanskrit poetry is traditionally rich in poetic fancy, minute 
observations and enijdopnent of numerous figures of speech, it 
naturally admits much of artificial and conventional stuff. In short 
it encourages types instead of living characters and abounds in 
stock themi's rather than admit fresh trends. Very few dramatists 
have bec‘n able to extricate their characters from this moribund 
state by lending them individuality and colour. Very often the 
relief is provided only by the scenic beauty which never grows stale. 
The Sanskrit Kdvya carries within its compass the self-conscious 
idea of art and artificiality, not leaving much room for the display 
of passions and whims which constitute individuality. As such the 
poet and dramatist both transgress each other's frontiers unknow¬ 
ingly or rather they do not know of any bordering line. There is so 
much of overlapping that the drama heads towards dramatic 


1 ) NS K.M., XV, 143, 167; XVI, 4. 

*) Kane, HSP, IT, 9, p. 341. Abhinava Gupta remarks *kdvyam tdvat 
mukhyato dasanipdtdtmakam eva, hdvyafffi ca ndtyam eva*. 

®) Ramkrishna Kavi, NS GOS, Introduction. 

Kavyadarsa, 1.31. 

®) Sutrdlankdra-vftti, 1.24. 
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poetry and the romances betray a conscious effort to maintain a 
particular style. 

The effects of this dominance by poetry and sentiments became 
more visible when the themes were handled by immature authors 
in the decadent days. Bhasa, Sudraka, Kalidasa and Bhava- 
BHUTi had been individualistic poets, who could depict the characters 
in uncommon colours. Therefore, the poet made it clear in Malavi- 
kagniniitra act I, that the success of Ndtya depends on its actual 
performance. Very few realised the importance of this dictum. 
Because of their fixed and romantic attitude the poets and drama¬ 
tists were inclined to create types with no individuality to distinguish 
them from the traditional lot. Therefore, it would not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to point out that judged from the angle of modern princii)les, 
several Sanskrit dramas would remain far below the standard. But 
these would always be enjoyed for their other achievements of 
sentiments, fancy, delicacy, elegance and communion with nature. 

Division of Dramatic Compositions 

Sanskrit literature has a distinct peculiarity of presenting the 
early literary works in a majestic form. It appears as if in India there 
is no twilight, suddenly the eastern sky is lit up with radiance and 
dazzling light in the form of Vedas. While most of the literatures 
in other countries show a gradual growth culminating in advanced 
development, at the head of Sanskrit literature stand the awe¬ 
inspiring Vedas, glorious records of human insight and inspiration 
composed some thousands of years ago. Similarly, at the beginning 
of the dramatic literature there appears Sage Bharata with a 
voluminous treatise like Natyasastra claiming the status of a fifth 
Veda. How strange it appears that before the development of 
drama on the Sanskrit stage, a treatise on dramaturgy and poetics 
should emerge as a guiding and presiding deity. After a closer 
examination, of course;, it is revealed that the author of the Nafya- 
Sastra was probably inspired by some previous traditions and, as 
already observed, the treatise grew in volume in the course of years 
through occasional handlings. 

It may for lack of evidence not be possible to subscribe to the 
view of Professor Jagirdar that the NS in the present form 

Jagirdar, DSL, Ch. iv, p. no, ii6, 119-20; see also Gonda, Acta 
Orientalia 19, pp. 332-33. 
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might have been completed after Bhasa, Sudraka and Kalidasa. 
However, it would be preposterous to believe that Bharata wrote 
this Sastra without having any models before him. It is perhaps 
not beyond the bounds of possibihty that the dramatic representa¬ 
tions which must have served as models, were early compositions 
of Kaviputra, Saumila and Bhasa mentioned by Kalidasa in 
the prologue to Malavikagnimitra. If he was a Bharata, an actor, 
he must have witnessed some dance-dramatic performances enacted 
in social gatherings or in temple precincts. He refers to several 
plays with divine themes but, for obvious reasons, was shy of refer¬ 
ring to any contemporary i>lay enacted in courtly or popular sur¬ 
roundings. As he was eager to appease the orthodoxy, he could 
not possibly allude to a normal play, which would have deprived 
the treatise of its status as a fifth Veda and of Sastra. Admittedly 
he could not have mentioned any dramatic representation with a 
non-Ary an background, but if there were any models produced 
by the Aryan authors, what prevented him from mentioning the 
same? Perhaps he believed that as the Vedas do not presuppose 
any literary activities, the fifth Veda should also be made not to 
presuppose the existence of any dramatic literature. 

It is amazing that while theatre in the West developed the forms 
of opera, melodrama, ballet, farce, burlesque, etc. after a sustained 
and long period of experiments on the stage, Bharata has worked 
out a division including several dnunatic forms, without giving any 
evidence of having gone through the ordeal of experiment. It is 
doubtful if all the forms enumerated in the list of rupakas> and upa- 
rupakas were related to practice. Despite a long list of major and 
minor types, the Sanskrit dramatist mainly attempted the Ndtaka, 
Prakarana a.nd Prahasana varieties alone ^). Ghosh 2) conjectures 
that these undeveloped form of dramas became automatically 
extinct with the development or production of proper dramas. 
It can be presumed that since Bharata worked out the division 
probably on the basis of his experience on a non-Aryan stage, these 
crude forms failed to evoke interest and were extinct long before 
the growth of the dramatic literature. It would not be unreasonable 
to assume that some other rupakas and upa-rupakas existed and 
possibly continued to exist among less educated classes, which 

Konow, id, pp. 27-28. 

*) Ghosh, NS, Introduction p. LIII. 
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failed to arrest the attention of the critics. It is difficult to believe 
that all these varieties existed in full-fledged form even before the 
drama grew into a distinct literary branch. The natural conclusion 
is that the division was to a considerable extent worked out with 
no reference to existing dramatic traditions. 

The later writers on poetics added to the number of upa-riipakas, 
often offering strange divisions unrelated to tradition and dramatic 
practice. Of a long list only Ndtikd, Sattaka and Bhani are, as far 
as we know, tried by the poets, the rest, about twenty varieties 
arc simply enumerated. It is strange that the later writers on 
dramaturgy continued to add to the list even when the dramatists 
were not fascinated by these fonns ^). There seems no justification 
in offering a long list of second-class varieties when even the 
first-class remained unillustrated. But as the writers on dramaturgy 
and rhetorics were ever eager to add to details with no relationship 
to actual i)ractice, the number continued to grow, though in name 
only. To quote Wilson ^), “the Hindu writers multiply species 
very gratuitously and make distinctions where no difference is 
discernible”. 


Drama: An Urban Recreation 

An important feature, that probably goes against the early 
Vedic people as to their supposed share in the evolution of Sanskrit 
drama, is their indifference to urban life. In the early stages of their 
immigration, the Vedic Aryans were more or less a nomadic, pastoral 
people who appear to have been living scattered in tribal habitations. 
Under these circumstances the range of their pastimes could have 
included some folk-dances and folk-music. But a dance developing 
to the perfection of being a progenitor of the Sanskrit drama 
warrants a state and level which should be essentially urban in 
outlook. As mentioned in Kama-sutra at a much later date, an 
accomplished citizen was expected to indulge in such recreations 
as dance, poetic symposia, music and lively discussions, usually 
held in a courtesan's quarter. These recommendations indicate 
that an authority like Vatsyayana recognised the importance of 
an urban background for acquiring efficiency in the fine arts. The 

q Konow, id, p. 32. 

*) Wilson, TOH, p. 7. 

*) Kamasutra, Bk. 1, Ch. iv, 34-36, p. 31. 
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Aryans were, in all probability, a wandering stock till their settle¬ 
ment near Kuruksetra and the neighbouring country. They had 
neither cultural niveau nor enough traditions to enable them to 
pursue the aesthetic arts of dance and drama till they had subjuga¬ 
ted the major portion of northern India. In the Rgveda there are 
a number of references which prove that the Aryans held the city¬ 
dwelling Dasas in contempt ^), who tire further reported to be 
living in fortified places ^). In all probability the people living in 
these towns were *Panis who carried on some trade. It may be 
assumed that these non-Aryan traders had contacts with foreign 
countries which must have addixl prosperity to their towns. This 
prosperity must have helf>ed them in developing the modes of 
enjoyment and recreation. The Aryans on the other hand may have 
sacked the cities of some non-Aryan tribes before they consolidat¬ 
ed their j)osition and moved into towns and cities. 

Till such period the Aryans were in a position to consolidate 
themselves, their favourite sites were, mostly secluded forests, river- 
banks, beautiful dales and valleys where they could pursue their reli¬ 
gious activities. Even after their consolidation, the forests continued 
to remain their cultural centres where the city ])eople flocked for parti¬ 
cipation in literary and religious activities. Their next settlement was 
the grama and the grmnani^), the village chief, was considered 
quite a respectable person. Part of them left these rural habitations 
towards the middle of the epic period when we find them living 

Vedic Age, p. 249. Dasas were called 'anusdh’ nose-less or snub-nosed, 
*mrdhfa-vdcah' speaking mixed or crude language, 'krpiatvacah* black- 
skinned (RV. 1.130.8 tvacam krsnam), *krsna-yomh' l)orn black (RV. 11,20.7). 
Some of the Aryans took the name of *trasadasyuh\ of whom Dasyus were 
afraid of, *dasyavrkah* one who was like a wolf for Dasyus. The Aryans made 
no secret of their contempt for the non-.Ary an tribes of Dasa and Dasyu. 

*) VA, p. 249. The Dasas were supposed to live in 'dyasth purah\ well 
fortified dwellings. 

VA, pp. 248-249. The Pams were regarded as arch-enemies, though 
they were rich and opulent. They are described as cattle-lifters and cattle- 
owners. Their identity has not been established with any certainty but it 
is assumed that they were a sea-faring merchant class. 

*) Out of several epithets Indra is known as *puramdarah*, the sacker 
of cities. Even Siva is known to have gutted three cities of demons and 
hence he is Uripurdrih* or * tripurdntakah*. See also M. Wheeler, India and 
Pakistan, London (1959), p. 113. Cf. “They (Aryans) were heroic but barbaric 
nomads to whom city life was alien 

®) VA, p. 356; 'grdmanV and *vrdjapatih* both signified a village head¬ 
man. The grdmant is supposed to have exercised the civil and military rights. 
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in the cities and towns. It was in these urban surroundings that 
some of them became more familiar with the urban arts and recrea¬ 
tions and possibly with non-Aryan artists. Before they penetrated 
into the South, the countries of Kosala and Magadha had probably 
developed flourishing cities and towns which were the first ^cultural 
centres' where influences of Arj^ans and non-Aryans fused. Already 
before Buddha and Mahavira appeared on the scene, cities like 
Varanasi, Kosambi, VaisaJi, Pataliputra and Saketa were famous for 
their splendour and may have attracted non-Aryan artists for 
presenting their performances at the royal courts. We know from 
Buddhist texts that several skilful female dancers and musicians 
were kept in the harem of Buddha to entertain him day iind night. 
In all likelihood soon after Aryans overcame their prejudices they 
must have come closer to the non-Aryan i)()pulation, where they 
must have become familiar with the pre-Aryan traditions in dance, 
drama and other arts. This assumj)tion accords well with the later 
history of Indian regions in the West and North-east where the prin¬ 
ciples of Sarnkhya philosophy were first fomiulatc^d. Later, these 
regions provided a fertile field for Buddha and his followers for 
their religious activities and finally the plastic arts also developed 
here at a much later stage. This intervening fusion period must have 
provided the necessary fillip for the development of dance and drama 
traditions before the composition of the first Sanskrit plays and the 
Natyasastra of Bharata. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


PLOT AND CHARACTERS IN SANSKRIT DRAMA 

As enjoined in the treatises on dramaturgy, the dramatist had 
to keep a vigilant eye on the golden principle of accomplishing 
three-fold objectives through drama ^). He had to select a theme 
and also a set of characters consistent with this requirement. Thus 
the poetic justice of the European dramatist was absolutely un¬ 
known to the Sanskrit dramatist. Instead of unfolding a wide 
canvas of human life he had to submit to a restricted range of 
mythological themes which rarely allowed a peep into the complexi¬ 
ties of life. He had to select and illustrate one of the four tyi^es of 
heroes whose stock character was already fairly known to him. 
As drama was not treated differently from poetry, the dramatist 
usually introduced a queer mixture of natural and supernatural. 
In short the restricted choice of subject matter and plot denied a 
free hand to the drcimatist. 

judging objectively, one marvels as to what would have been 
the fate of Sanskrit drama if Bharata had not appeared on the 
scene or if he should have written his treatise long after the Gupta 
period. Possibly one of the advantages would have been a more 
spontaneous and unrestricted growth of the drama as an indepen¬ 
dent branch of literature. The dramatist may have erred or may 
even have presented forms not consistent with the theory of ‘sal¬ 
vation through aestlietic pleasure', nevertheless the foundations 
would, perhaps, have been stronger and the appeal might have 
been robust. This early com])Ositioii of Buarata's Nafya^astra 
did not allow the child to gain stature and develop its individuality. 
Unfortunately the freedom regarded as so essential for the develop¬ 
ment of the creative arts was denied to the poet in India and he had 

Sah. D., ist chapter, Urivarga-sadhanam ndtyavj^*. See also a popular 
verse of Bhamaha: 

dharmdrtha-kdma-moksesu vaicaksanyam kaldsu ca 
karoti kirtiifi prttim ca sddhukdvyanisevanain, 

«) NS K.M., XXIV,’3. 
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no choice but to follow the beaten track. No wonder, under the 
circumstances the dramatist turned to epic for his ideal models 
and remained oblivious of contemporary life, sacrificing dramatic 
justice in order to attain poetic bliss. 

Nevertheless, this is to be said to the credit of Sanskrit dramatic 
theory, that it always recognised the supreme importance of the 
element of conflict in the development of plot. For real drama arises 
out of conflict. The hero and heroine are made to undergo a period 
of triixls and tribulations before they are able to secure an abiding 
union as in case of Riima and Sita in Biiavabiiuti’s Uttararama- 
carita or Dusyanta and Sakuntala in Kalidasa's play. But again 
that uncommon love for details has complicated the elements of 
plot and development. A three-fold division has been suggested 
for the proper progress of the action. Firstly there are five elements 
of the plot ^), then five stages of development of action 2) and 
lastly there are five junctures which help the action to 
culminate naturally. The subdivision of junctures is further divided 
into 64 states, which is not only irksome but also impracticable. 
Over and above this elaborate classification, much stress is laid on 
the observance of these details, otherwise the play would be ruined^). 

In the circumstances the dramatist had to proceed very cautious¬ 
ly. Since the drama was read, recited or enacted mostly in court 
surroundings the dramatist selected such episodes from mythology 
which would go down well and were often connected with the genea¬ 
logy of the prince. The princes would naturally have felt regaled 
either with a grand mythological picture of bygoiu'. days or by the 
exploits of th(nr forefathers. They were not expected to witness 
episodes drawn from the common run. 

It is evident that the rules and regulations laid down by Bharata 
were formulated at a time when cill branches of study were being 
systematised and brought under control so as to be hitched to the 
wagon of ideals. But surjmsingly enough, the later critics and poets 
never show any signs of getting out of the defined limits®). The 
critics controlled the field with unrelaxing grip even after the 


1 ) Ibid., XIX, 19-20. 

2 ) Ibid., XIX, 6-7. 

8) Ibid., XIX, 16, 35-36: DR, 1,22; Sah. D., VI, 75-80. 
*) NS K.M., XIX, 49-50. 

G. K. Bhat, Vidusaka, Ahmedabad (1959), p. 190. 
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drama had passed into its declining age. Mammata, Vi^vanatha, 
Panditaraja Jagannatha composed their famous treatises after 
the leading dramas were already written. Everywhere the great 
thinkers and writers have reacted to binding regulations. In 
fact, one of the functions of creative genius is to keep the flow free 
from stagnation. But the Sanskrit poets instead of showing any sym¬ 
pathy with contemporary social life in all its varieties and vicissi¬ 
tudes, looked to epics and other old sources for guidance. They did 
not care to introduce new life, new characters, new trends and situa¬ 
tions which would have added to the vigour and apj)eal of the drama. 

I. The Hero 

Bharata and the later authorities on dramaturgy appear to 
have been obsessed with their love for details which they have 
displayed amply in classifying the ty])es of characters in the drama. 
As Sanskrit poetics believes in the overall influence of the erotic 
sentiment [rasa) branding th(i rest as subservient to the leading 
sentinumt ^), the division of hero and heroine is primarily worked 
out on all possible aspects of this attribute. Since the drama aimed 
at illustrating the ideal side of life where virtue invariably triumphs 
over the dark forces of vice, the hero had to be a symbol of nobility, 
possessing the attribute of self-control combined with either an 
exalted, gay, calm and haughty character 2). With loyal sub¬ 
mission to the tlieory the dramatist had to ])ick out one of the four 
models, usually drawn from among the ])rinces, Brahmanas, 
ministers, merchants and conmiandants of the army®). Of course, 
the poets were expected to sublimate the characters within their 
narrow range, for deviations were unpardonable. If a change was 
contem])lated it was to be in harmony with the unity of character. 
In any case the dramatist was to ennoble the hero even if his real 
attributes were found incompatible with the ideals. Accordingly, 
by his masterly delineation and j)owcrful depiction, Kalidasa 
freed the gay, frivolous Dusyaiita of his blemishes so as to deserve 
the love of an innocent girl like Sakuntala. Most of the dramatists 
selected the episode of Rama, because the latter satisfied all that 

NS K.M., VI, 63; Sah. D., VI, 10; DR, Ill, 33-34. Cf, *eka eva hhaved 
angt srngdro vlra eva vd*. 

NS K.M., XXIV, 2-4. 

8) Ibid., XXIV, 4-5. 
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was expected of an ideal hero. In the process of defining the aims 
and objectives of poetry, Mammata and Vi^vanatha maintain 
that the poetic composition must illustrate to the reader or spec¬ 
tator that one should act like Rtoia and not like Ravana. This 
settled the matter once and for all. After such clear instructions 
no dramatist could dare to present Ravana and the like as hero. 
Rajasekhara tried to paint Ravana brighter in his Balaramayana, 
but he could not sustain this effort and later subordinated him 
to Rama. 

Not content with this basic division the authorities introduced 
differentiating attributes of the hero according to his attitude to 
his female relations . Bharata acknowledged that young women 
are the source of all happiness and the hero is entitled to seek their 
pleasure®). Since ancient India knew the system of polygamy, a 
hero devoted to several wives was not considered less respectable. 
It was in no way unseemly or sinful for the hero to announce his 
attachment to a younger love in preference to the older one. But 
as marriage was indissoluble, he could not divorce himself com¬ 
pletely and had to show courtesy to the senior queen. Kalidasa’s 
three heroes transfer their love to younger and prettier girls without 
even a wrinkle on their face. Haksa being himself a prince, allowed 
his heroes the privilege of adding younger wives to their harems. 
In fact this was the usual ending not only of court-comedies but 
even that of a Sattaka^). Agnimitra and Dusyanta, are both 
depicted as polygamous kings by Kalidasa, yet their attachment 
to younger girls is considered normal and dignified. In Mrcchakafika, 
the legal married wife welcomes the courtesan Vasantasena with 
open arms. However, the hero in the drama was often reproached 
for his faithlessness and fickle tendencies by the older wives. 
Both Iravati and Hamsapadika insinuate their disapproval to 
the philandering attitude of their husband-kings but had to recon¬ 
cile themselves to the changed situation in utter helplesness. It is 
only Rmia, who stands out conspicuously as the only representative 
of monogamy, remaining faithful to Sita. 

Sdh. D., I, 2 *'Rdmddivat pravartitavyam na RdvanddivaV*. 

*) DR, II, 6; NS, 9-13; Sdh. D,, VI, 89-93; see also Rasarnava Sudha- 
KARA, Trivandrum (1916), 1.79, 83-86, where the hero or lover is classified 
into *pati\ *upapati\ and ‘vaiHka\ the paramour. 

*) NS K.M., XXII. 142-43. 

*) Karpufamanjavi of Rajasekhara. 
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For the preservation of the unity of character no change in the 
types is allowed as it may affect the traditional picture. If necessary 
the changes could be effected in the plot itself^). According to 
their respective natures the hero could be courteous {daksina), 
deceitful [satha), shameless [dhrsta) and a faithful lover [anukula) ^). 
Since these four types could be found in the four basic classes ^), 
this raises the figure to sixteen. According to their station in life 
these sixteen could be chosen from the high, middle or low sections 
of society ^), which raises the number to forty-eight. 

2. The Heroine 

Still more amazing is the number of heroines, which is no small 
tribute to the ingenious calculations in classifying t5pes. It fully 
recognises the polygiimous nature of the male and makes concession 
for the hero's association with his own wife {svlyd), another person’s 
wife [parakiyd] and even with a courtesan (sadharam) ®). Bharata 
adds one more category, viz, the divine heroine [divyd] as in the 
case of Pururavas with Urvasi. The heroine may be experienced, 
inexperienced or bold. Further division is possible on the basis of 
her being the first love or a later love. Another division is suggested 
on the basis of relationship with the hero which has eight different 
situations®). With further sub-division worked out on the basis 
of excellences and the possession of various graces the figure 
reaches the number 128. Since all these tyjies could be selected 
from high, middle and low ranks, the final figure comes to 384 '^). 
The impractibility and inconsistency of this division is well illu¬ 
strated by the existing types of heroines in the Sanskrit dramas, 
which according to a generous estimate hardly go beyond twenty. 

This elaborate division of heroines based on their various relations 
to men could only be conceivable in a milieu where women enjoyed 

Keith, SD, pp. 296-97; see also DR, 1 , 15; III, 20. 

>) DR, IT, 6; Sah. D., Ill, 35-37. 

8) DR, II, 3. 

*) NS K.M., XXIV, 85-92; XXIII, 34. 

®) Sdh. D., Ill, 56; NS K.M., XXIV, 7. Note that Bharata adds another 
category of *divyd* to include divine heroines, probably cast in his mytho¬ 
logical themes of *Amrtamanthana* or *Tripuvaddha\ 

«) NS K.M., XXIll 198-206; Sah, D., Ill, 72-73; DR, II, 23-27. This 
division is also based on the heroine's relation with her lover, which may 
be one of eight types. 

’) Sah. D., Ill, 87. 
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considerable freedom. WThile enumerating the types of heroines, 
Vatsyayana recognises different traits of different countries, 
making allowance for an active and regular amalgam with the 
native population. This wide range of heroines is inconsistent with 
the conception of purity of race and blood. If Bharata could not 
secure enough Aryan girls when enacting his first drama and had 
to borrow the services of heavenly n3miphs, how could he visualise 
such fine shades existing among Aryan ladies ? It would be equally 
preposterous that Bharata worked out all these details purely 
on a mathematical basis. Evidently he had a few models before 
him, on which he could enlarge through imagincition, which could 
have been possible only tlirougli his access to a non-Aryan popu¬ 
lation of women. The later writers, of course, went on adding to 
the details without evem ascertaining if such a division was at all 
possible or even necessary. It is therefore clear that these authors 
took also the lower classes of society into account who were likely 
to be of non-Aryan extraction and whose way of living must have 
been influenced by that of Dravidians and other non-Aryan 
groups. They may ewen have included the actresses and wives of 
the actors, who stood in bad repute 

The Dravidian ])atteni of social structure, run on the matriarchal 
system, offered all possible opportunities for such an elaborate 
cla.ssification of women, reflected in Kamasutra and Kuttaiumata. 
There the women-folk enjoyed better freedom which was denied 
to Aryan women by the law-givers. It may be observed that there 
have no doubt always been Aryans who backed out of the obli¬ 
gations imposed upon them by the authors of Dharma. It would 
not be injudicious to presume that Bharata might have enlisted 
a large number of lady artistes in his troupe, who may have provided 
him with the basic material for working out the details. 

3. ViDUSAKA 

Of highly controversial character is the court-jester or fool, whose 
contribution to Indian drama varies from poet to poet. Such a 
character was considered very important, therefore he was allotted 
a pivotal role in the dramatic preliminaries beside the hero and 

q Kamasutra, i.i, T-35, I. 5,3-5; 54; Sdh. D,, III, 76-88. 

*) Weber, Ind. Studien 13, p. 492 f.; Hillebrandt, Sitz. Ber, Miinchen 

(1914). P. 15* 
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the heroine ^). Despite his wide popularity the antecedents of the 
Vidusaka are not of normal origin. According to dramatic theory, 
the jester should be a Brahmana of ugly, uncouth appearance, 
dwarf stature, with teeth protruding, lame, bald-headed and 
sometime with red fiery eyes. He is expected to indulge in incoherent 
and ludicrous expressions involving an element of humour. At 
times he could be ribald, silly and vulgar. He is occasionally 
expected to refer to his traditional greed for food. He is to act as 
an intermediary between the hero and his fresh flame of love. 
In practice, he is subjected to all sorts of indignities by the high 
and low. He is to be a great favourite of the ladies in the harem. 
On the one hand he could crack jokes with the minor female 
characters and on the other he is privileged to be friendly with 
the inmates of the royal harem . 

From Bhasa and Asvaghosa down to the latest dramatists, 
with a few exceptions, all have introduced this character with 
varying degree of success. The hero, who is mostly a scion of a 
noble or royal family, needs some associates who could amuse 
and advise him on critical matters of love and other sp)orts®). 
But it is intriguing to wonder why the choice fell on a deformed 
and ugly Brahmana, His other tw’o associates permitted by the 
authorities are not subjected to such drastic requirements. It is 
hardly possible that the Aryan priests would willingly subscribe 
to this institution involving insult of the high-born. Not only is 
he depicted deformed and ugly, but he has to be greedy and a 
glutton, habits which are quite damaging to the prestige of the 
Brahmanas. He insists on being fed well and paid well, the usual 
traits of a Brahmana. How could this institution survive when 
less offensive traits were not tolerated by the priests? 

It may be readily admitted that for the j^roper development of 
the plot and the character of the hero, the latter needed an intimate 
and trustworthy friend, who could act as liaison betw^een the 
prince and his love. As the hero belonged to a noble and high-class 
family, he was not expected to repose confidence in a low or a 
minor character or even in an elderly minister, because none of 

1 ) NS K.M„ I, 62-63. 

2) Ibid,, XTI, 122-23; XXIV, 106; NS (Ghosh), XIII, 137-42; BP 
GOS., pp. 281-82, 289. 

2 ) Agnipurdna, Ch. 339, 39-40. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 8 
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them could be treated on a friendly level. The low could not find 
access to the prince's chamber and his harem and the elderly 
minister belonged to a different age group. Naturally, such an 
important function could only be satisfactorily discharged by a 
Brahmana, the highest of the high-born. Undoubtedly his utility 
was great but his traits are of a complicated nature and not consis¬ 
tent with the traditional Brahmanical order. 

Like the question of the origin of the Sanskrit drama, the origin 
of the Vidusaka has remained a vexed problem and several scholars 
have tried to link it with the origin of the Indian drama itself. 
The views expressed by Windisch are no more tenable ^). No 
foreign influence on these Indian characters is, as far as we are able 
to see, traceable. This disposes of the suggestion of Reich and 
E. Muller, who believed in the influence of Roman |Mimes 
on Sahara and Vidiisaka. Pischel's theory of puppet show was 
brilliantly exposed by Prof. Hillebrandt who rightly proved 
that it is the Vidusaka who came from the drama and not drama 
from the Vidusaka. Believing that the drama first began in Prakrit, 
Levi suggested that a Brahmana character acting as a go- 
between for the prince and his love ma}^ have prospered under the 
cloak of religion, who later entered the Sanskrit drama. But the 
Vidusaka does not confine his activities to love affairs alone and 
it is doubtful if the priests while converting a Prakrit drama into 
Sanskrit, would have retained a disgraceful institution. No reliance 
could be placed on the arguments of Lindenau ®), who sees in 
Vrsakapi a protot5q)e of the Vidusaka. The mere fact that Vrsa- 
kapi had a funny appearance and remained in the exalted company 
of god Indra, does not justify his transformation into the Vidusaka. 
Besides Vrsakapi was supposed to be a Dasa. Keith relying 
on his interpretation of the term Vidusaka, i.e. given to abuse, 
sees in him the traits of the Brahmana lad who indulged in abusive 
language in the Mahavrata ceremony. The argument is open to 

Keith, SD, p. 65-66; sec also Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, p. ^29. 

2) Keith, SD, p. 67 

*) R. PiscHEL, Die Heimat des Puppenspiels (1902), p. 17; R. Schmidt, 
Beitrdge zur indischen Evotik, p. 102; Keith, SD, p. 52. 

Keith, SD, p. 53. 

®) Ibid., p. 66. 

•) Lindenau, Bhdsd-Studien, Leipzig (1918), p. 45; Keith, SD, p. 51 n. 

’) Keith, SD, pp. 24-25; 39-40^ 73 - 
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serious objections, firstly his etymological interpretation is not 
convincing because Vidusaka means 'spoiler' and not ‘one given 
to abuse’ ^). The latter was hardly his function in the Sanskrit 
drama. Secondly, the nature of the dialogue carried on by the 
Brahmana youth and the hetaera was entirely different from the 
established characteristics of the Vidusaka. The Mahavrata 
episode contains much which is more of a magico-religious nature ^). 
Even less plausible is Professor Hillebrandt’s suggestion in 
comparing the role of Vidusaka to that of Harlcciuin, because of a 
considerable difference between the two characters and the impro¬ 
bability of any historical connections. 

Quite convincing and seemingly cogent is the view expressed by 
Konow and supported by Schuyler®). According to him the 
origin of Vidusaka lies in the early popular ])lays of the people. 
The i)ricst-ridden people created Vidusaka as a funny Brahmana, 
perhaps expressing their clUvSS disapproval and thus took revenge 
on the priestly class. When the tribal plays were taken over by the 
Aryans, the latter could not replace the popular character and 
only moulded him by adding more of the humorous side to him. 
Schuyler believes that the origin of the Sanskrit fool lies hidden 
in the early village-plays, preceding Sanskrit drama. Keith 
and Bhat ’) both oppose the view on the flimsy ground that a 
Brahmana alone should have been outraged and not a Ksatriya, 
who also belonged to the higher class order. The reason was that 
no feelings of antipathy existed against the Ksatriya class because 
the non-Aryans could see that it was the Brahmana alone who 
wielded paramount influence in the socio-religious field and stood 
solidly behind the class barriers. Even the Ksatriya rulers were 
under the direct influence of the Brahmanas. This reaction against 
the Brahmanas existed among the followers of Buddha and Maha- 
viRA too, the latter decrying Brahmanas as *dhijjdi\ a Prakrit form 
of 'dhigjdti^)y the cursed class. Buddha and MahavIra both 

1 ) Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 402-03; Bhat, Vidusaka, p. 14; 88. 

*) Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 346-53. 

*) Hillebrandt, aid, p. 27. 

*) Konow, id, p. 15. 

M. Schuyler, JAGS XX, p. 333 ff. 

®) Keith, SD, p. 66. 

’) Bhat, Vidusaka, pp. 7-8, 

®) Jagdish Chandra Jain, Life in Ancient India as Depicted in Jain 
Canons, Bombay (1947). pp. 139-40- 
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belonged to Ksatriya lineage and no Tirthankara of Jains came 
from the Brahmana class ^). In fact it is laid down in the canons 
that no great person was ever born among the Brahmanas. There¬ 
fore, it was natural that the opinion against Bralimanas was much 
hardened. 

Another plausible suggestion is that of Professor Gonda 
who relates the origin of Vidusaka to magico-religious aspects of 
early Indian culture. Modern researches in the field of ethnology 
show that the primitive and cultured both subscribe to the tendency 
of warding off evil and ill-luck by feeding or worshipping an ugly, 
uncouth character. An ugly, bald, deformed glutton is considered 
immune from evil effects of the evil powers, as is still seen in certain 
societies. The customs of giving incongruous and ridiculous names 
to children and of putting a black spot on a handsome face, are 
some of the existing remnants of a once ])opular practice. This 
probably explains the reason behind Vidfisaka's proverbial gluttony 
and greed, because i)eople fed him well to avert evil. However, 
even in that case there is a greater possibility of Vidfisaka's origin, 
among the non-Aryans who possessed faith in the cult of luagic, 
spells and superstitions. 

Bhat's suggestion in tracing the origin from the Deva-Asura 
conflict and developing the same in successive stages is far-fetched 
and entirely conjectural. To regard the Sanskrit fool as a legacy of 
the Asura conflict to which an humorous side was supposed to have 
been added in successive stages, demands too much of our credulity. 

It appears that the origin of Vidusaka probably lies hidden 
in the mists of early dramatic representations of the Dravidians. 
A forerunner of Vidusaka may have been some predecessor of 
Chakkiar or his tj^^e, known for his versatile talents in the Tamil 
dance-drama traditions. As Chakkiar had a wide range and freedom 
of indulging in humorous, witty, silly and vulgar stupid pranks 
according to the level of the spectators, he fulfills all the traits 
of Vidusaka of Sanskrit drama. This versatile fool may have possibly, 
in a later period, imitated and adopted the ridiculous and funny 
traits of a Brahmana when the latter assumed a strong puritanic 
attitude. It is prepo.sterous to think that the Aryans so proud of 

b Ibid ,, p. 140. 

®) Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 398-416. 

®) Bhat, Vidusaka , pp. 22-23. 
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their heritage and pristine glory would have willingly introduced 
such a character which would have undermined their prestige. 

Towards the end of the so-called Brahmana period and the 
beginning of the epic age, the priests had started styling themselves 
hhusura, gods on earth. As the gods of Vedic times took delight 
in being fed well, the earthly gods also expressed their willingness 
to be fed well and paid well in the fonn of sacrificial fees, called 
daksind. In the Puranas and law-books strictures were issued 
against the non-believers who deprived the Brahmana of his legi¬ 
timate fees . The devotee was threatened with dire consequences 
should he dare to withhold the daksind of a Brahmana 2 ). This 
supremacy in sacrificial matters tended to make many Brahmanas 
greedy and gluttonous. They may have rigidly exercised their 
birthright when invited by the humble non-Aryans for blessings 
and conduct of some ceremonies. Becaus(‘ of their ungainly and 
undignified behaviour, tlu^y may have earned a bad name which 
found exi)rossion in the native dramatic rei)resentations and other 
crude forms of recreation. Some of the scenes of this nature are 
usually put in the Yatra and other performances of the present 
day which anuisc^ tlu^ spectators tremendously. This comic cluiracter 
must hav(' gaiiuid considerable poi)ularity, whicli later debarred 
his expulsion from the dramatic i)ersonages. The Sanskrit drama¬ 
tist may have also curbed Vidu.saka’s angularities by adding to 
the humorous side or even retaining him as a symbol of magico- 
religious practices. 

Whether Vidusaka was a legacy of the; pre-Aryan traditions 
or whether he was of Aryan origin, it is inconceivable that a Brah¬ 
mana would have willingly j)layed the role of a Imffoon. In such 
matters the priests were quite sensitive and would never permit 
a member of their coimnunity to compromise his position. This 
role must have been played by a character of a lower order, who 
may have been a professional. As he was frequently addressed 
*vaidheya' ‘'a fool” or 'avaidika ”not skilled in Vedic lore”, 
he must have belonged to some non-Aryan institution. In his 
incoherent remarks the fool mistook Ramayana for Nafyasastra 

Cf. Brhaspatismrti, GOS, pp. 346-47. 

*) Ibid., stanzas 136-38, st. 136 reading as follows: 
hatam asrotviyam hdddham halo yajnas tv adaksinah 
yadi talra na dadyde ca viphalam iaktito bhavet. 

®) Bhasa, Avimdraka, Act II; Jagirdar, DSL, p. 69. 
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and compared himself to a whore ^), which again raises doubts 
about his possibility of having an Aryan origin. 

It can be argued that if the character was introduced to ridicule 
the authority of the priests, why did the latter fail to react ? They 
could have easily combatted the institution. Perhaps, such a step 
was not considered expedient for many reasons. Firstly the jester 
never pronounced his dislike of a Brahmana in an open and expres¬ 
sive manner, lu' only carried tlu^ symbol in a subtle form. In por¬ 
traying tlie clownish role, he may have carried away the sympathy 
of some Aryans too, who may have been resenting ])riestly fana¬ 
ticism. The Vidusaka as a character iKwer cam(' in conflict with 
the highborn. Secondly, tlie Sanskrit drama was never a popular 
tyjie ot entertainment so as to influence the public and whip up 
a strong opinion against the priests. Stage demonstrations may 
have been arrangx^d on rare occasions. Later, when the drama was 
captured b}^ the Sanskrit dramatist, the kitten' tailonnl Vidusaka 
into the most inoffensive exterior. It is significant that mostly he 
was uslienxl in plays with a social background, wdiich accorded 
well with th(‘ prevailing practise of kings in retaining a jester at 
their court who in many nsspects acted as their confidant. His 
role was never confined to drama alone “). He b(x>ame a part of 
urban life and as such along with ‘ Vita made a humorous and witty 
companion to tlie princes. Tlu*refore, in s])ite of a mild disapproval, 
the pri(^sts could not interpret his presence in the drama as a 
cognizable ofh'iice and the S])ectators continued iu (‘iijoy his silly 
pranks. The later writers were more concerned wath the comic 
potentialities of the character and must have totally forgotten 
the antecedents of his early clowmish role. Last of all, it wais not 
possil)le to dro]) out or replace the character because of his obvious 
advantages, he could only be nmdered harmkiss by steering clear 
of the conflict element. Possibly, one of the reasons that influenced 
Manu^), Gautama^) and Kautilya •'’*) to decry dance and 


Bn ASA, l.c. 

2 ) Kdmasutra, (Lahore) T.4.21 and 46, pp. 30, 35; Kashi Sanskrit Series 
*ptthamarda-vidusakdyaUd vydpdrdh'. Dasakumdracarita, IT, *pUhamarda~ 
vita-vidusakdh*. Also see R. Schmidt, Das Kdmas. dev P., Register andGoNDA, 
Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 407-09, 

Manusmrti, IJ, 178. 

Gautamasmrti, XV, t8. 

Arthaidstra T.S.S., I, 3, p. 29. 
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drama, may have been the character of Vidusaka. It was for a 
similar offence of ridiculing the Sages that Bharata and his 
legendary sons were degraded. Since the fool's role by itself could 
not be interpreted as a cognizable offence, the priests according 
to legendary tradition, decried the dramatic personages lock, stock 
and barrel. 

The reasons that led to the decay of the character of Vidusaka 
are not cpiite different to and indeixuident of the general decadence 
that overcame the drama after Kalidasa. It is true that he drew 
too much on his st(n'(‘otyped role but to say that he hastened his 
end becaus(‘ of playing a pretentious Brahmana and a social para¬ 
site ^), is not convincing. In fact he had worn off the anti-Brahmanic 
traits long ago. Similarly, Jagirdar’s ‘^) contention that his 
increasing association with ])alace menials cost him his position, 
is not tenable. Till his last the Vidusaka clung to his office success¬ 
fully and there was sc^ldom an attempt to dethrone him from this 
functional office. Like other characters of the drama, he had also, 
while depending on his old antics, grovvm mechanical and stale 
and this may have hastened his decay. 

4. SuTRADHARA 

While advancing his theory in sup)port of pu]:)pet-shows being 
the forerunners of Sanskrit drama, PisciiEL •*) made interesting ob¬ 
servations about the Sutradhara, as a string-holder or a thread- 
bearer of the dramatic performance. Obviously he was misled by the 
literal meaning of the term, which has been used in a wider sense 
in the epics and in later extant literature, signifying that the 
character combined several other functions in his role. The theory 
suggcisted a popular origin of drama but failed to point out a Prakrit 
equivalent for the term of Sutradhara or any other character who 
could have played this role in the popular drama. It is strange that 
while the dramatic theory willingly ushers in a Nati on the stage, 
it does not maintain a Nata as her counterpart but retains a Sutra¬ 
dhara. It is clear from references in the plays that the Nafi was the 
wife of the Sutradhara. The latter combined the functions of direc¬ 
tor-manager and producer of the play, which is a by no means small 


q Bhat, Vidusaka, p. 173. 

2) Jagirdar, DSL, pp. 69-70. 

®) PiscHEL, Die Heimat des Puppenspiels, 1902. 
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tribute to his functional importance in the drama. The traditional 
definition of a Sutradhara is: 
ndtyasya yad anusthdnam tat sutram sydt sabtjakam 
rangadaivatapujdkrt sutradhara iti smrtah, 
i.e. ''whatever is to be performed in a play, has a clue for guidance. 
One who arranges the preliminaries on the stage, benedictions and 
prayers, he is known as Sutradhara, i.e, holder of the clue'. 

That the Sutradhara was a person of considerable importance is 
proved by the technical requirements and other qualifications which 
he possessed. According to the theory 2 ), he was expected to be 
familiar with light literature such as narratives, plays and poetry. 
He was expected to know several dialects, people of different places, 
and was also expected to be experienced in dramatic details includ¬ 
ing the mechanical art. In short he w^as the chief architect of the 
theatre on one hand, and the accepted leader of the troupe on the 
other. Hillehrandt s suggestion that a troupe-leader known as 
'nata-grdmanV used to look after the band of artistes of all tyjies, 
receives support from Keith ^). The latter feels that the term denotes 
that besides other functions, Siltradhara was also a teacher or 
instructor of Natas, so as to deseiA^e the title of Natyacarya ^). 
He was expected to know the customs, manners, dresses and 
characteristics of different countries and consistent with his know¬ 
ledge and position he was also expected to possess some basic 
moral qualities. 

Jagirdar's suggestion that it was the Suta of the epic age 
that later got transformed into the Sutradhara with some added 
qualifications, deserves consideration. The term is fairly old as it is 
mentioned in the Maha.bharata ’). 

sthapaiir huddhisampanno vasUividyavisdradah 
tty ahravlt sutradhdrah sutah paurdnikas tadd, 
which means 'then the wise 'suta\ the sutradhara, well-versed in 
Puranic traditions, expert on land-measurement and architecture. 

Though invariably ascribed to NS, the definition is not found in K.M. 
and G.O.S. editions. 

a) NS K.M., XXTV, 93-Too. 

®) Hillebrandt, AID, p. 12, Epigraphica Indica 1.381. 

*) Keith, SD, pp. 360-61. 

») NS K.M., III, 91. 

®) Jagtrdar, DSL. p. 38. 

’^) MBH, Adiparva, Ch. 51, 15. 
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said like this , The above reference clearly shows that the term suta 
and sutradhdra denoted one and the same person, who possessed 
considerable technical skill and, as suggested by Renou ^), like 
present-day masons and engineers he may have, perhaps, possessed 
a string for the purpose of measurement. It is likely that because of 
possessing a string or a 'sutrd "thread", the suta was called 'suira- 
dhdra\ This conjecture is supported by a reference in Mudraraksasa 2, 
where the *sutradhdras of the town are summoned for decoration 
work, at the time of Chandragupta’s entry into the city. Thus, 
a *sutradhdrd was a special technician and as such he was the 
fittest person to arrange the theatrical stage. 

As discussed earlier, Sanskrit drama took shape in tlie epic 
period when 'sula\ 'kusUavd and others had developed their art 
of recitation to a professional degree. The main reciter in the MBH 
and Puranas is 'Suta’, who in all likelihood belong(‘d to a group 
of professionals of lower origin. In the Vajasaneyi Sainhita 
of the White Yajur, a \Sula' is employed for Nrtta and a 'Sailusa' 
for music. In the Atharva-sanihita hc^ is ranked bedside a chariot- 
maker or some other professional worker. In Harivamsa , Santa in 
company with some courtesans escorted Sage Rsya^rnga to the city 
of Ayodhya, which only indicates that he moved with professional 
singers. According to Manu a 's'utd is born of a Brahmana 
mother and a Ksatriya father, which contravenes his earlier state¬ 
ment while dcjscribing *suta' as a Candala ”), son of an untouchable. 
Apte collected evidence about the institution of Suta and opined 
that he was born of a Sudra and Ksatriya couple. All these references 
go to prove? that his origin was of a dubious nature. He was a chariot- 
maker, bard, reciter of ballads and may have also specialised in the 
art of glorifying the heroic deeds of his ])atrons. This function of 
his life is supported by references in Kamayana and lexicons 


b L. Renou et J. PTlliozat, VInde classique, II, Paris (1953). P- 263. 
*) MR, Act II, Sc. II, C"f. ‘CdnakyendbhihiUih sarva eva Kusumapuravdsi- 
nah sutradhdrdh . . . laiah sutradhdrair abhihUam*. 

3 ) Vajasaneyi Sarnhita, XXX, 6: *nrttdva sutam, gltdya sailusam*. 

<) AV, III, 5. 7 - ‘ 

Harivamka, II, 88-93. 

®) Manusmvtiy X, 11. 

’) Ibid.y X, 26: ‘suto vaidehakas caiva canddlas ca navddhamah*. 

*) V. S. Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, III, Poona (i954)» P- '^^ 97 - 
®) Rdmdyana, II, 16, 46 *purassaraih svastika-suta-mdgadhaih\ 
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mentioning 'suta' as a synonym for bard, reciter, singer and minstrel. 
In the period when the arts of singing, dancing and acting were 
considered profane, these professionals must have huddled together 
in a troupe-form under the authority of a Suta, whose descendents 
were later found to have troupes of their own ^). 

If there is any truth in the supposition that this ‘Suta’ of the 
ei)ics exerted some influence on the functions of the Siitradhara 
of the Sanskrit drama, he may have introduced, for instance, the 
epic themes and perhaps some other elements of dance and music 
in his recitations so as to make them mor(‘ interesting. The dramatic 
shows held in the rural an;as of northern India preserve' this mixture 
even to-day. I'he \Mtras of Bengal have a preponderance of songs 
besides some epic themes which ar(‘ narrated in a disjointed manner. 
Being the main reciter, th(‘ Siitradhara must have allotted different 
roles to male and female artistes. From the simple villagt* nx'itation 
groups the artistes must have develo])ed into small bands organising 
dance-drama-niusical pcadormances. As the troupe may have been 
organised by the main reciter, he continued to play the main j)ivot 
role ev^en in the Sanskrit dramas. Thus the 'mta* of the epic age, 
I>erha]3s retained some of his characteristics as Siitradhara wliose 
contribution to the dramatic art must hav(‘ tx'cai (juite significant. 
Once again, dramatic art, as it si^ems, was practised, encouraged and 
developed by a band of artistes, who under the guidanca^ of a leader 
born of ‘confusion of classes’, organised these ])erformances. 

That the dramatic traditions may have been kept going by Sutas 
is well supported by the earlier records of their activities. In the 
epic age the Siltas p()])iilarised the? gcTiealogical and heroic records 
of the princes through their recitations. According to Winternitz 
the authors, bards, reciters and preservers of heroic poetry were 
mostly called Sutas. To this Das Gupta •*) objectiKl vehemently, 
maintaining that the chid duty of a Suta lay in training elephants, 
driving chariots and riding horses. Obviously Das Gupta is relying 
too much on Manu’s testimony forgetting that throughout the 
epic period the Sfita’s prime job was to recite and narrate the heroic 
accounts. He was the preserver of the history of genealogies which 
he recited whenever asked for. It may be possible that one of his 

') Hillebrandt, aid, p. 12. 

*) Winternitz, HIL I, p. 315 and n. 1 . 

Das Gupta and De, HSL, Introduction, p. I. 
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defined class-functions may have been keeping up pedigrees and 
driving the chariots of the princes ^). The latter may have developed 
a fondness for Sutas and have taken them to battle-grounds as 
drivers since they could encourage the warriors by reciting heroic 
deeds and reminding them of the glorious records of their fore¬ 
fathers. Unless the Sutas had been allowed to accompany the princes 
to battle, th(‘y could never hav(‘ kept an account of the fights and 
acts of valour. Das Gui»ta’s argument nesting on a reference from 
the Atharva-veda is equally unconvincing. The mere fact that in the 
j)assag(^ cited the Suta is enunuu'ated with the chariot-maker or 
otluT ]:)rofessiona]s, do(‘S not put a seal on this particular function 
because equally important is the testimony of theVajasaneyi Samhita 
referred to earlier, where the Suta is su]q)()sed to be an ex])ert in the 
art of dance. From n‘f(Tences in the epics and the law-books, it is 
clear that his functions werc‘ many and that his class origin was 
not settled. That these court-bards remained closer to Ksatriya 
warriors than Bralimanas is evidenced by their activities. 

It seems therefore' to be a warranted su])position that the 'sula$ 
(.‘xert(‘d considerable influence on the 'sfitradharas and incidentally 
some 'suias' may have become 'sftir ad haras. In the ej)ic and Puranic 
ag(' the Suta narratc'd tlu' gemealogy of the kings and their ])atrons, 
while* in Sanskrit dramas ‘Sutradhara' introduced the pex'ts to the 
])atron and the s})ectators. It may, perhaps, be gnesst'd that due to 
long ])ractice and traditions, his hyp(Tl)olic treatment of the intro¬ 
duction may have bc'en resented by the dramatists and that there- 
foH' th(‘ later dramatists started writing th(‘ir own prologues in a 
suitable manner. Perhaj)s Hhasa laid to cut down his prologues 
because of these lengthy narrations which may have been a weak¬ 
ness of the Sutradhara “). If there is any truth in the supposition 
that the i)lays available are abridg(*d versions of the original dramas 
of Bhasa, then the prologues may have Ix'en condensed. 

Even if it is correct to say that at a given moment the poets 
started writing tludr own prologues, the functions of the Sutradhara 
were not considerably reduced as he still recited the first and the 

Das Gupta, in HSL, Introduction, p. 1 . 

2 ) Contrary to Bana’s testimony in the introductory verses oi Havsacarita, 
Bh Asa's surviving plays record a simple and short h^mlogue, which might 
have been dropped out at a later stage. Bana says: 

Sutradharakrtdramhhair ndtakair bahu-bhumikaih 
sapatdkair yaso lebhe Bhdso devakulair iva. 
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final benedictory verses. It may also be remembered that according 
to later theoreticians the parts of the Purvaranga (preliminaries) 
always preceded the Rangadvdra (which included the Nandi) and 
were no concern of the poet ^). In the earliest stage the Sutradhara 
recited the first verse {Ndndl) from behind the curtain and there¬ 
after appeared on the stage. In the subsequent stage the Ndndl 
verse being comj)osed by the poet himself was recited direct on the 
stage. Quite probably when the Sutradhara depended on his own 
stock of Ndndl, he may have eulogised divinities and patrons of 
whom the dramatist and his patron did not approve. Besides, being 
sometimes less educated and perhaps not conversant with Aryan 
traditions, he could not be relied u}K)n when reciting his own 
Ndndl. The final benediction oi Bharatavdkyam was considered quite 
important as there the poet summed uj) his prayers often in a 
flattering tone. The verse had to be carefully WT)rd(id so as to leave 
a good impression on the patron and the spectators. 

Very often it is argued and not without justification that Sans¬ 
krit drama is lacking in the lighter aspects of dance and music 
which are sparingly presented on the stage. In all likelihood, 
the stage-manager used to provide music and daiuxi wherever 
necessary. It may be remembered that Bhakata sounded a note 
of warning that too much continuance of music and dance for a 
long time may fatigue the artistes and the spectators 2). As the 
poets and dramatists were not expected to com})ose musical lyrics, 
this function may have been left to the care of the Sutradhara, 
who was competent enough to look after these minor details. 

On the basis of the abov(! considerations it can safely be assumed 
that the Sutradhara and his artistes were mostly professional 
actors of a lower order. It is likely that wIkti the dramatic traditions 
were well established, immibers from the higher classes may have 
started taking keen interest in the art, as referred to by Bhatr- 
HARi^)^ Bhavabiiuti and Bana^). Since the Sutradhara 
managed the entire show and may even have imparted the necessary 

Konow, id, p. 24. 

2 ) NS K.M., V, 146-48. 164. 

3 ) Bhartrhari, III, 57. 

*) Bhavabhuti, Prologues to MM and MVC both mention his friendship 
with Bharatas, the actors: 'nisarga-suhrdena bhdvesu vartamdnah* \ 'kavir 
mitradheyam asmdkam*. 

®) Bana, Havsacarita, Chapter i. 
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instructions to the group-members, he had to take any role when 
an artist was missing or the troupe wanted to economise. In Mrccha- 
katika he is transformed into a Prakrit-speaking citizen, in Uttara- 
ramacarita he assumes the role of a citizen from Ayodhya, in Mala- 
timadhava the two leading roles of Kamandaki and Avalokita are 
played by him and his associate and in Ratnavall he plays the role 
of minister Yaugandharayana. 

Another actor who sometimes replaces the Sutradhara is the 
Sthdpaka, the establisher or the assistant organiser. Though 
Bharata maintains a slight distinction between the functional 
duties of the two characters, the later writers have amalgamated 
them because their functions were not considered very different 
from each other. Perhaps Bharata had a weakness for lavish details 
and elaborateness, therefore he retained both of them in the function 
of preliminaries, divided into several small parts. However, the 
later writers economised the cast and Ahhinavagupta treated 
Sthapaka and Sutradhara one and the same. 

5. The Role of the Nat! 

Comi)ared to the Sutradhara, the role of the Natl or actress is 
absolutely minor but her occurrence in Sanskrit drama is of no 
small significance. Despite Bharata 's clear recommendations to 
effect economy in the allotment of rok^s, Nafl secures a pennanent 
place in the; introductory part of the plays, though she is only 
expected to utter a few sentences. 

6. The Position of Actors and Artistes in Ancient India 

Notwithstanding the suggestion that the V(‘dic hymns contain 

much by way of dramatic element, very few allusions to the pro¬ 
fessions of actor and dancer are found in the Vedic texts. It was 
Panini who made a clear reference to the Nata in 'AstMhyayi', 
though the tenns 'nata\ ‘sailusa and 'narlaka' find mention in the 
Ramayanaand the Mahabharata ^). As the Harivamsa is 
considered to have belonged to later times references to two dra- 

1 ) NS K.M., XXIV, ioT-03; V, 103, 150-52; Sah. D., VI, 26. 

2 ) Abhinava Bharatl, (GOS), V, 167: 'Siitradharah eva sthdpakah*. 

Rdmdyana, 11, 67, 15. 

Hitxebrandt, aid, p. 4; see also Hopkins, Great Epic of India, 
Its Character and Origin, New York (1902), p. 54 ff. 
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matic performances made there cannot be regarded as proofs of 
their antiquity. From the foregoing chapters it can now be assumed 
that before the Aryans took the themes from the epics and developed 
them into a regular dramatic form, there existed some native tra¬ 
ditions among the non-Ar5'"ans which seemingly contributed a good 
deal to the evolution of Sanskrit drama. By the time the Aryans 
penetrated into the southern regions, the fine arts of dance, music 
and acting seem to have been })resent there in some form^). The 
use of gesture-languages adding to the subtleties of dancing and 
as a means of communication had already developed even before the 
Kuttu traditions of dance and drama were established . Due to the 
variety and complexity of themes a large number of characters 
may have joined the professional cadre, which gradually developed 
into distinctive professional groups^). As there was a heavy demand 
for professionals at the royal courts and at the houses of well-to-do 
persons, the bards, singers and actors formed their unions or 
guilds. But everywhere the artist had to pay a price for his pursuits 
and the possession of histrionic talents. In the ancient Dravidian 
India too, he had to suffer hunger and poverty. There were occa¬ 
sions of cruel irony when instead of food and clothing they received 
precious stones and metals. In one of the earliest Tamil works there 
is a traditional account of an actor who makes interesting remarks 
about some gifts given by a Cola king^). He says “The Cola king 
showered on us great quantities of wealth in fine and costly jewels 
not suited to us. On seeing this some among the large group of my 
kinsfolk, used to abject poverty, put on their ears ornaments meant 
for the fingers, others wore on their fingers things meant for the 
waist, yet others adorned the waist with ornaments properly worn 
on the neck“. The account has an element of hyperbole in it, but 
it indicates that the position of these artistes was miserable. 

One of the characters of the South Indian stage was Chakkiar, 
who on one hand represented the tradition of bards and dancers 
and on the other combined all the elements of a Vidusaka. This 
Chakkiar was supposed to be well-versed in mythological stories 

PiSHROTi, South Indian Theatre, TOH, p. 167 f. 

Ibid., p. 166. 

3 ) Varadrajan, BNS, p. 421-22; Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 73-74. 

*) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 76; Beryl de Zoete, The Other 
Mind, A Study of Dance and Life in South India, London (1953), p. 148. 
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and often combined his recitations with humour and satire. In the 
third canto of Shilappadikaram there is a reference to a dance 
item performed by a Chakkiar in honour of a Chera king. An inte¬ 
resting account of a Chakkiar’s versatile genius is recorded by 
Beryl de Zoete in her accounts of dance traditions in the 
South. These references, the earliest of which are mentioned in 
the Sangam literature may be taken as proof in favour of well- 
developed traditions in various arts. In the course of years the 
bards, singers and dancers were treated as emblems of immorality 
due to increasing Jain and Buddhistic influences ^). The Jain 
monks condemned all recreation and censured the actors in very 
strong terms, which influenced the attitude of the royal courts. 

In contrast to the healthy atmosphere of the Vedic age the epic 
and post-epic period was marked with growing Brahmanical in¬ 
fluences in the shape of funny laws of morality disapproving of 
the pursuits of music, dance and acting, which affected the prestige 
of the actors including that of Natas and bards. The condemnation 
touched a peak when authorities like Kautilya declared singing 
and dancing occupations of Sudras and castigated some other allied 
arts as well. Apastamba forbade a student’s entry into a Sabhd 
or a Samdja and exhorted him not to witness any dancing. Manu ^) , 
the leading Law-giver, censured the wife of an actor as a woman 
of easy virtue and prohibited students from studying the art of 
dance, music and singing. Brhaspati censuring these arts 
assigned dancing and singing to Sudras alone. Gautama threaten¬ 
ed the Brahmanas with dire consequences of expulsion from the 
sacrifices and other religious functions, if they are detected singing, 
dancing or even playing a musical instrument. In Mahabharata ®) 
only Sudras were recommended to impersonate female roles and 

Beryl de Zoete, TOM, p. 251. E'er further details concerning Chakkiar’s 
character see pp. 251-254. See also K. Bharatha Iykr, Kathakali, London 

( 1955 )> pp. 13-17. 

*) Varadarajan, BNS, p. 422. 

*) AvthakastYa T.S.S., I, 3, p. 29, *‘Sudyasya dvijdti-susrusd-vdrtd-kdru- 
kuillava-karma ca*\ i"or further references sec i, 12, pp. 58-59; Pt. II, 
3, 7, p. 44; 3, 13, p. 84; 4, I, p. 123; 5. 3, p. 204; 7, 17, p. 354. 

q Apastamba Dharmasutra, I.1.3.11-12. 

®) Manusmyti, VIII, 362; II, 178. 

•) Byhaspatismyti, V, 30, p. 304. 

’) Gautamasmrti, XV, 18. 

®) MBH, Sdntiparva, Ch. 295, 4-5. 
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arrange the dumb shows. In the strongest language Kautilya 
declared bards and actors as untouchables belonging to one of the 
seven classes of Antyajas, the low-bom. When Bharata made a 
vali^mt bid to redeem the status of these artistes and of the dramatic 
art, he had to court degradation. Cdrana^), who according to Bha¬ 
rata occupied a pivot role, was discredited with his wife. These 
instances, which can be multiplied from the Smrtis and Sutra litera¬ 
ture, conclusively establish the disapproval of dance and drama by 
the orthodox ^). It was this attitude which must have shaken the 
very foundations of dramatic art in its early stages. 

It may be a pure coincidence that the word kustlava, synonym 
for bard and actor, was perhaps coined after the name of the twin 
sons of Sita, who earned a great reputation as reciters of Ramayana 
under the guidance of Sage ValmIki. When the opposition to 
bards and actors stiffened, the temi was inteq)reted in an entirely 
different manner, implying one of bad character, viz. 'ku^itla' ^). 

Similar prejudices against actors existed in a country like England 
as late as the 17th century, where public opinion was fanned 
and provoked by puritans on the flimsy grounds of morality 
alone. Decrying the theatre in most effective terms Steven Gos- 
SEN declared: 'Tf any goodness is to be learnt of plays, it is 
likely that the players themselves, who commit every syllable to 
memory, should profit most; but their indiscii)lined behaviour and 
licentious way of life was anything but slur”. Another rank puritan 
in Northbrook described the theatre as a satanic institution, 
bent on demolishing the social structure by banishing out all noble 
concepts. He considered it a matter of profound regret that the 
theatre was getting more popular than the church. Corresponding 

Arihasdslra, II, /^^:*Sudra-sadhar 7 ndnovda 7 iyatracdnddlebhyah*. 

See also Kane, History of Dharnia^dstras, II, pp. 70, 84. 

NS GOS, I, 6. 

Kdvyamimdnisd GOS, X, pp. 54-55. Cf. Raja^ekhara's description 
of the court-protocol shows that even as late as the loth century A.D. the 
social status of dancers and actors and other artistes used to be quite low. 
As a poet and a playwright Raja^ekhara's own tone is not too complimentary 
and he does not hesitate in relegating these artistes to the lowest position 
in the royal court. Cf. *purvena prdkrtdh kavayah, tatah pararn nata-nartaka- 
gdyana-vddana-vdgjwina-kusUava-ldldvacardh anye ^pi tathdvidhdh**. 

Lfcvi, TI, p. 312; Konow, ID. p. 9. 

*) Allardyce Nicoll, History of English Drama, IV, Cambridge (1952), 
p. 302. 

«) Ibid. 
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to the fanatic objection of Brahmanas against impersonation of 
female roles by male actors, the puritans quoted the verdict of 
Plato who regarded this act unmanly. Therefore intensif3dng 
their attack against the staging of the plays the puritans finally 
compelled Parliament to issue a decree against the actors and the 
players, branding them as rogues not fit to live within the municipal 
limits. In several cases the play-houses were pulled down and the 
spectators were penalised Compared to the above stiff attitude, 
the reaction of the Brahmanas and priests was considerably mild. 
However, the result of such strictures against the fine arts may have 
stunted the growth of Sanskrit dramatic literature. Once the pre¬ 
judices were laid down, they continued to effect the develoiunent 
of art and the dramatists composed plays with little or no relation 
to the stage. 


1 ) E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, Wo\. 1 , Oxford (1923), pp. 252, 254. 
St.e T’lato, Rep. 393 d, 3980, 3870; Laws 669 c. According to Peato, dance 
springs out of the implante d tendency to motion, which makes us accom¬ 
pany any expression in speech or song with gestures and makes the infant 
move and jump disorderly. The Gods gave us the sense of order and the 
power of enjoying order to develop these instinctive bodily movements 
artistically into dance movements. Therefore, dancing and singing in rhythm 
and harmony at the festivals of the Gods, we not only enjoy ourselves, 
but honour the Gods rightly {Laws 816 a, 672 c, 654 a). 

2 ) Nicoll, Hist, of Eng. Drama, IV, pp. 103-104. 


Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VI 1 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE DANCE AND DRAMA TRADITIONS 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

It is regrettable that owing to a fixed belief in the Aryan supre¬ 
macy in ancient India, some deep-rooted notions have camouflaged 
the correct perspective of Indo-Aryan mental and cultural evolu¬ 
tion. These notions often taking the shape of institutions had deve¬ 
loped even before the arrival of European powers in India ^). The 
European nationals on their arrival centred their investigations on 
some given facts. Impressed by the spiritual and literary attain¬ 
ments of the Aryans, most scholars turned to the studies of the 
ancient texts. Convinced that the primitive inhabitants of India 
were an uncultured race without any literary traditions of their own, 
these writers inadvertently created some unpleasant prejudices 
against a fairly intelligent population of non-Aryans 2). Tackling the 
problem of the origin of Sanskrit drama, they were fascinated by the 
poetic description of dawn as a dancer as preserved in the Vedic 
texts. The dialogue hymns and a few ritual ceremonies in the Vedic 
lore appeared to them as the fore-ninners of drama in India. At that 
time they could not suspect that the much maligned Dravddian 
population of the South possessed a rich folk-lore of its own. The 
discovery of a large number of finds excavated in the Indus region 
opened fresh fields of study but it was not easy to revise traditional 
thought in so short a time. It w^as for instance not realised that 
Indian dancing at a developed stage admits of Ldsya, the graceful as 
an integral part of the dramatic theory ^). Ldsya could be practised 
by ladies alone and it is doubtful if the priests ever approved of the 
art in the post-Vedic and epic ages so as to enable the Aryan ladies 
to pursue it. It is only in recent times that attention has been diver¬ 
ted from the Vedic and epic fields and is directed towards the rich 

Shilotri, TATC, Preface, p. 9. 

*) Nilakanta Sastri, a History of South India, Oxford (1955). I 
and II; Shilotri, IATC, p. 10. 

*) NS K.M., IV, 285; 292; 294; Abhinayadarpana, II. 7. 
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Dravidian traditions which are woven in the texture of Indian social 
and cultural life. A sympathetic study of the South Indian tradi¬ 
tions, which unfortunately are scantily preserved, points out con¬ 
siderable possibilities of yielding valuable data concerning the 
origin and decline of the Sanskrit drama, which as it appears may 
have been borrowed from the non-Aryans or from the South before 
it developed into its full form. 

Dance and Drama in Tamil Literature 

It is a pity that wc do not possess any authentic records con¬ 
firming the antiquity of the Tamil language and literature except 
Tolkappiyar's famous work on grammar or on the moans of literary 
criticism^). At the time Tolkappiyar wrote his treatise quite a 
number of dialects were current among the people inhabiting 
Tarnilnad and Kerala country, one of which, the oldest, was Centa- 
mil which had literary hegemony over others. As theie were 
families, classes and tribes before there was a nation, so there were 
dialects before there was a common language ®). Thus Tamil is the 
oldest surviving idiom in the vSouth. The evidence both direct and 
indirect proves that the earliest strata of this Dravidian language 
belongs to a remote pre-Christian period and the civilization depict¬ 
ed in the early works is of fairty great antiquity^). 

Ancient Tamil literature abounds in references to religious, semi¬ 
religious and secular dances and dramatic performances, out of 
which 'kuttii is not only the oldest but also occupies a prominent 
place®). Apart from the local importance of 'kuttu\ as being one 
of the ancient and popular forms of entertainment, it has a wider 
Indian importance as it includes within its forms some Sanskrit 
dramas; these seem to have been added at a relatively late stage. 
The term 'kuthi means both dance and the art of dance. It could 
not be performed at common places like other modes of entertain¬ 
ment but had a special i)lace in the Devalayas or temples. The 

K. R. Srinivas Iypingar, Dravidian Languages and Literature, in The 
Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay (i 953 ). PP- 292-93. 

Kamel Zue:lp:bil, Dialects of Tamil, Archiv Orientalni 27 (1959), 

PP- 272-74- 

3 ) Ibid,, p. 272. 

Nilakanta Sastrt, HSI, p. 2; S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, History of Tamil 
Language and Literature, Madras (i 95 ^)> P- 7 - 

®) Varadrajan, BNS, p. 421. 
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professional actors were called 'kuttar* and ‘puma/ while their 
female counterparts were known as ‘viraliyar, the exponents of 
aesthetic emotions ^). This terminology was in vogue in early 
Tamil literature as most of the relative terms have been used by 
Tolkappiyar. In his introduction to Tolkappiyam, Bishop Cald¬ 
well admits, that apart from the issue of the remote antiquity 
of the work, it certainly is the crystalised result of centuries of 
literary traditions in the South of India . Approximately the 
work belongs to a period when the movement of Aryanization 
proceeded steadily and peacefully in the South. 

As confirmed by several sources, the civilization depicted in the 
early Tamil literature is that of Dravidians, wlio were the most 
important and advanced of the non-Aryan races that contributed 
to the growth of Indian culture. These literary works belong to 
the Sangam age, the classical period of Tamil literature ^), the 
chronology of which is still in an unsettled state. Roughly speaking 
the Sangam epoch may be assigned to a period commencing with 
the 5th century before Christ and ending with the 4th century of our 
era^). Tradition records that these Sangams, the literary cycles, 
were held at three different periods and in three different places, 
viz. South Madura, Kapadpuram and modern Madura*^). 

Tradition makes Agastya, who is supposed to be the first Aryan 
to have penetrated into the South, the father of Tamil. He is 
reported to have studied with Panini and then to have written a 
grammatical treatise called ‘Agasiyam or ‘Agatthiam\ According to 
tradition he was also a royal chaplain of the divine line of the 
Pandya kings, descendents of Siva and Parvati ®). Whatever be the 
value of these legends they must have gained currency at the time 
the Aryans were moving into the South. The famous Tamil gram¬ 
marian Tolkappiyar was according to tradition one of the twelve 

PiSHROTi, South Indian Theatre, TOH, p. 193. 

*) See also J. Filliozat, in L. Rknou et J. Filliozat, classique, 

II, Paris (1953), P* 97 - 

K. R. S. Iyengar, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 291. 

*) NilakantaSastri, The Co/as, VII, pp. 110-T40; Jules Bloch, Intro¬ 
duction to Shilappadikdram, Madras (1956), p. 8; K. R. S. Iyengar, in The 
Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 291-293; according to P. Meile, in Renou- 
Filliozat, II, p. 306, the Sangam age seems to have reached its close in 
the 3rd century A.D. 

Varaurajan, BNS, pp. 419-20. 

•) Nilakanta Sastri, History of South India pp. 66-75. 
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disciples of Agastya ^). Being perhaps one of the earlier surviving 
works in Tamil Tolkappiyam gives useful information relating 
to the social organization of Tamils, their main occupations, social 
customs and habits. It also tells us that at that time the social 
structure was a mixed one for there are portions in the text in 
which Aryans also are said to be residing in the South 2). In addition 
to the above information the author discusses at length the ])rin~ 
ciples of dramaturgy and some of the dramatic traditions which 
have survived only in parts. Wliile allusions made by Panin i and 
Patanjali are confined to a few references concerning dancing 
and acting, both ‘Agatthiam’ and Tolkappiyam' contain detailed 
information on these popular arts and discuss the topics in extenso. 

According to the traditional classification Tamil literature is 
divided into a threefold division called ‘mutta-Tamir, mainly 
dealing with ‘iyal’ prose and poetry, 'isai\ the musical poetry and 
'nddakam', the dramatic literature ^). Impressed by these well-defin¬ 
ed traditions Chattkrji admitted that South India has its charac¬ 
teristic dramatic traditions which are not found elsewhere ^). 
Although it would be too presumy^tuous to regard them as purely 
non-Aryan, as literary traditions have often bc^en inter-linked with 
local forms of culture, tlie treatment suggests tliat the subjects 
were thoroughly and systematically studied. 

As observed (earlier tlu' Sangain literature deals with Imtiu in 
detail which it regards as one of the ancient and popular forms of 
entertainments. Its sub-divisions wen* also worked out systemati¬ 
cally. Since *kuttu cannot be staged outside the temple precincts and 
only a particular section of Ambalvasis are allowed to demonstrate 

') Abdul Latif, Cultural History of India, p. lo; see also K. R. S. 
Iyengar, The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 293-94. 

2 ) A. ChakraVARTY, Tirukkural, Madras (i 953 )> Introduction, pp. 
XXIV-XXVI. While no agreement has been reached on the precise date 
of Tolkappiyar, some scholars are inclined to ascribe him to the 4th or 
5th century B.C. For details see K. K. Pillai, Madras University Journal, 
XXVIll-2 (1957), p. 166; Meile, in Rendu-Filliozat, II, o.c., p. 297; 
V. R. R. Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, London (1930), 
p. 278; K. R. S. Iyengar, The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 293-94^ F- F. J. 
Kuiper, Two Problems of Old Tamil Phonology, Indo-lranian Journal, 
II, The Hague (1958), p. 218; Ih*ofessor Kuiper brings down the date to 
the 5th century A.D. 

Varadkajan, BNS, pp. 419-20. 

S. K. Chatterji, Indian Drama, Introduction, Govt, of India publi¬ 
cations, Delhi (1956), pp. 11-12. 
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it, the details of make-up, modes of representation and restrictions 
imposed on the actors were characteristically defined in the trea¬ 
tises ^). An old commentator on 'Shilappadikaram', gives the 
following sub-divisions of 'kuttu', which clearly indicate the exist¬ 
ence of a well-established tradition : 

1. Vasai kuttu deals with satire 

2. Pugall kuttu deals with eulogy 

3. Vettiyal kuttu deals wdth royal themes 

4. Poduviyal kuttu deals with folk-lore 

5. Verik kuttu deals with musical themes 

6. Vari-candik kuttu deals with eulogy of gods 

7. lyalbuk kuttu deals with natural descriptions 

8. Deiik kuttu deals with local traditions 

9. Vinoda kuttu deals with general recreation 

10, Ary a kuttu deals with Aryan lore. 

By the time the above classification was effected, some Aryan 
traditions must have become mixed up with local tradictions, as is 
evident from some of the tenns in the list. The terms are in con¬ 
formity with references by Tolkappiyar who admits of Aryans 
residing in Tamilnad country. 

The bards an dancers in Tamilnad had formed a class of their 
own. Their troupes were mostly attached to royal houses or to 
influential persons. The stories of their miseries are preserved in 
a few special texts called 'drrupadai ^). It may be assumed that 
some of the early dramatic traditions may have originated among 
this class of bards, minstrels and wandering artistes. Their main 
function corresponded with that of the Cdranas, who were censured 
by Manu. They may be regarded as representatives of some early 
tribal groups among whom the primitive forms of folk-dances and 
songs *) survived. The Bharatas themselves may have been a pre- 
Aryan race who may have adopted this name after coming in con¬ 
tact with the Aryans. It is not possible to examine the details of 
the theory postulated by Hewitt, who identified Bharatas as 
Dravidians . That the Cdranas and actors were all classed as 

1 ) PiSHROTi, South Indian Theatre, TOH, pp. 193-94. 

*) Ibid., Adikyarkkunalwar in Shilappadikdram, III. 12. 

®) Varadrajan, BNS, p. 422; Tolkappiyam, PoyuI 56. 

*) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 76. 

®) Hewitt, Primitive Traditional History II, pp. 898-99. 
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Bharatas in the later literature finds support from Natya^astra and 
other literary works. This assumption partially explains many 
incongruities with which Bharata’s identity is linked. It may not be 
possible at this stage to adduce positive proofs in support of this 
view but it concurs well with the traditional account of Bharata as 
preserved in the Natyasastra. 

Thus it can be assumed that the matriarchal system of Dravidian 
society encouraged the pursuits of dance, drama and music, where 
men and women freely contributed to its growth. Throughout the 
past centuries the people of the South have shown their devotion to 
these arts, never allowing the sources of traditional lore to dry up. 
They could retain much because they were not hampered by the 
abuses of the class system and class distinctions ^). 

Two Early Tamil Poems 

The antiquity of dance-drama traditions as practised in the 
South along the entire Malabar coast is further supported by nume¬ 
rous references made in two romantic poems composed, perhaps, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The first ‘Shilappadikdram*, 
a romantic Tamil poem, is believed to have been composed towards 
the end of the second or beginning of the third century, by the 
Kerala prince Ilango Adigal, the younger brother of the king who 
meets a tragic end in the poem ^). The story opens with the love 
of Kovalan and Madavi, the cow-herd boy and an accomplished 
courtesan of Puhar. Though married K 5 valan is infatuated by the 
uncommon charm of the dancing girl, whom the king of the city 
honours on Indra’s banner day. The love is reciprocal and after a 
brief period of excitement and joy the two drift apart. Kovalan 
returns home to his legal wife, Kannaki by name. Without a word 
of reproach, she takes her husband away to the flourishing city of 
Madura to earn a fresh living there. While she stays out, Kovalan 
enters the town to sell a gold-bangle to a goldsmith. Unfortunately 
the bangle resembles the anklet of the queen, which was stolen by 
the same goldsmith. The latter seizes the opportunity and presents 
poor K5valan to the king as a thief and the former without holding 
any enquiry has the innocent man beheaded. When this tragic news 

Abdul Latif, Cultural History of India, p. 12. 

*) For date and other details see Dikshitar*s Shilappadikdram, Intro¬ 
duction. 
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reaches Kannaki, she is shocked and immediately approaches the 
king with the second anklet. The king and his courtiers are all 
overawed when she produces the second anklet. Realising his 
error the king collapses there and then but Kannaki is not satisfied. 
She insists on wreaking a terrible vengeance. She plucks off her 
left breast and hurls it on the town, which is engulfed in fire and 
immediately reduced to ashes. 

Apart from the supernatural descriptions the poem records a 
picture of a highly developed civilization abounding in references 
to theatre, music, dance, poetry, architecture, painting and fan¬ 
tasies of magic and superstitions ^). Shilapj)adikaram introduces 
the reader to a different world, a world of arts and artists. There is 
enough evidence to prove that at the time this poem was composed, 
ritual dancing and singing were in vogue ^). The king and the com¬ 
mon man regarded both as sublime pursuits. The poem n^cords 
an incident when on the arrival of the Chera king, a Chakkiar 
from Travancore entertained the king with a ‘kuttu/ performance ®). 
These events relate to a state in which the native arts received en¬ 
couragement from the king and even the hetaeras were honoured 
for their accomplishments and achievements. 

In addition to its antiquity the poem records the two-fold 
division of NrUa and Nrtya as classified in Bharata's Niityasastra. 
Madavi was accomplished in both the aspects. The number of 
musical instruments in Madavi's house compares favoural)ly with 
descriptions in Natyasastra. Not only is there mention of a legen¬ 
dary origin of dancing, the dance-drama festival was also held on 
Indra’s banner day in conformity with Bharata’s recommenda¬ 
tions^). Thus most of the traditions narrated in Natyasastra 
are preserved in this epic poem. 

The second epic, Maniniekhalai, is of later date. It records the 
same theme with the addition that Manimekhala, the daughter 
of Kovalan and Madavi, learns the sad story from her mother. 
Depressed and disturbed she embraces Buddhism and thus mitigates 
the period of her misery. The outstanding features of this poem 
are the dance descriptions as narrated by Kovalan, which corres- 

q De Zoete, tom, Ch. iii, p. 36; Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 77-78. 

Dikshitar, Shilappadikavam, pp. 57-58. 

*) Mohan Khakor, Kathakali Issue Marg, Bombay (1957), P* 7 - 

*) Dikshitar, Shilappadikavam, p. 58; De Zoete, TOM, pp. 145-47, 
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pond with the Bharatanatya style as it is practised to-day. 
According to Bloch i), both the poems are accredited Sangam 
works comparing favourably with Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and are invaluable sources for the reconstruction of the traditional 
history of Tamilnad. In chapter sixth of Manimekhalai, the author 
SIttlai Sattanar presents eleven scenes from Aryan mythology 
alone. Like Kamasiitra the jioem offers valuable information about 
the institution of hetaeras, who received their training for a number 
of years in the art of dancing, singing, lute- and flute-playing 2) . 

SiVA THE Nataraja: Lord of Dance 

In the light of modern researches the synthetic character of 
Indian culture is being gradually revealed. Several features of 
arts and customs in Hindu culture are ascribed to some jue-Aryan 
sources •**). One of the figures of the Hindu pantheon is the fasci¬ 
nating god v^iva in his various forms. The bewildered devotees 
invoke him by several names, which not only denote his multiple 
properties but also suggest the manifold activities of this peculiar 
god. 

The basic and most popular object of worship among the Siva 
shrintis is the phallus or lingam which denotes the male creative 
eiKTgy and is frequently seen beside the primary symbol of female 
creative energy, the yoni. These objects rei>resent the creative 
union that sustains the life of the universe. This aspect is also 
reflected in the co-operative pairs of opposites which have survived 
in the form of dual-sexes. Father Heaven and mother Earth, Dyaiis 
and Prthivi, Zeus and Hera, Yang and Ying in China are some of 
the oldest expressions of the same creative force like that of vSiva 
and Sakti ^). However, the most fascinating aspect of his pheno¬ 
menal existence is that of Nataraja, Siva the lord of lords, the 
lord of beasts, the lord of Sakti, is also lord of dance and dancers ^). 

As observed earlier, dancing appears to have come to humanity 

Bloch, Shilappadikdram, pp. 8-9; see also K. R. S. Iyanger in The 
Age of Imperial Unity, p. 301, where the two poems are compared to the 
'Iliad' and 'Odyssey'. 

®) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 78. 

®) S. K. Chatterji, Foundations of Civilization in India, DEEL (1929), 
pp. 79-80. 

Zimmer, MSIA, pp. 137-38. 

*) Ibid ., pp. 151-56. 
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very early and in countless forms. Dance is the everlasting drama 
subdivided into the acts of love, war, religion and arts ^). Whether 
it appeared in secular or religious form in India, it is traditionally 
associated with the main activity of god Siva, who besides the 
famous tdndava is, according to tradition, also the author of some 
other forms of dance. His dances have been interpreted in different 
ways. Devotees see all the three aspects of the creation of satva, 
rajas and tamas in his dances. Coomaraswamy suggests that 
tdndava or dreadful belongs to his tdmasic dreadful aspects, bearing 
the treats of a pre-Aryan deity with half-god and half-demon form. 
In this state a dwarfish demon called Apasmdra is shown lying 
trampled under the god’s feet, signifying the attainment of perfect 
wisdom. 

As the Cosmic dancer, Siva is the embodiment and manifestation 
of eternal energy in its five activities, which have been elaborately 
discussed in Saiva literature. Tirumatantram, a Tamil work on 
Saiva philosophy, explains the five activities as representing srsti 
the evolution, sthiti the preservation, sarnhdra the destruction, 
tirohhdva the illusion, and anugraha the salvation. The god displays 
all these aspects in sequence consecutively, which are symbolised 
in the various positions of hands and feet •^). The upper three hands 
symbolize creation, maintenance and destruction respectively. 
The foot planted on the demon *Apasmdra\ '‘the forgetfulness" or 
'‘confusion of mind", is concealment, while the raised foot signifies 
fervour . All these five activities are maintained in quick succes¬ 
sion and in a sequence. As a nriyamurii Siva is believed to be 
embodying in himself, and simultaneously releasing, the eternal 
energy ®). 

Siva as Nafaraja is represented in several beautiful series of 
South Indian bronzes, dating from ancient times, the chief of which 
is preserved in the Madras museum which was discovered in the 
Nedungudu area adjoining the Sivaitic Karikal shrines. There is a 
traditional belief that lord Siva was born in the town of Padmana- 
bhapuram near Cape Comorin, where a superb mural is preserved 

1) Van der Leeuw, In den hemel is eenen dans, p. i6. 

*) A. Coomaraswamy, Dance of Siva, New York (1918), p. 70. 

®) Ihid,, pp. 70-72. 

*) Zimmer, MSIA, p. 155. 

®) Ihid., p. 152. 
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in the state gallery. The elaborately defined io8 poses of dance as 
described by Bharata in his NatyaSatra, are preserved in the great 
temple hall of Chidambaram. Spiritually interpreted Siva's dance 
hall is the human heart but the material dance ground is traditio- 
nally located in the centre of the universe and that centre is again 
located in the famous temple of Chidambaram, where tdndava 
is believed to have been performed by the king of dancers. 

Some of the oldest pre-historic traditions are supposed to have 
been preserved in the Saivagamas. It is likely that the Saivagamas 
as preserved to-day are, comparatively speaking, of a later period; 
but the traditions regarding the arts of dancing, music, sculpture 
and architecture, especially those of temple construction and idol 
construction, must be fairly old. In one of the systems of lakulUa 
pdsiipata of the second century of the Christian era, the religious 
practices enjoined include dancing and singing by a devotee and 
also expect him to act as a lover in a public place ^). The Pasupata 
ascetics arc‘ advised to rave or behave like mad persons, dancing 
and laughing wildly. Vatsyayana 2) admits to have incorporated 
not only some old traditions but mentions Nandi, the attendant 
of Siva, as having composed the first Kamatantra of a hundred 
chapters. Whatever may have been the chronological value of this 
evidence, it can be assumed that Siva, the pre-Aryan god, had 
inspired the pn^-Aryan population with most of the art traditions, 
including those of dance, music and singing, which all go to make a 
complete drama. 

Another tradition makes Siva the author of fourteen basic 
aphorisms or 'suiras on which stands the super-structure of Pani- 
nian grammar. After a dance session in utter ecstacy Siva produced 
14 beats of his Dhakka (drum) producing the 14 aphorisms in order 
to help some sages who were deeply engrossed in formulating the 
system . 

K. C. Pandey, Comparative History of Western Aesthetics, II, Banaras 
(1954), PP- 521-22; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, Strassburg 
(1913), P- 122; J. N. Farquiiar, An Outline of the Religious Literature 
of India, Oxford (1920), p. 146 f. 

*) Kamasutra, Lahore edition, 1-8, p. 2; the Sanskrit text in KSS says: 
]\Iahddevdnucara^ ca Nandi sahasrenddhydydndrn prthak kdmasutrarn provdca* 
The 14 ‘pratydhdra* sutras are known as 'Mdhesuara-sutrdni\ The 
tradition is supported by the following anthological verse: 

*nrtydvasdne natardfa-rdfo nandda dhakkdrn navapanca-vdram 
uddhartukdmah Sanakadi-siddhdn eiad. vimarse ^iva-siitra-'jdlam . 
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Whatever may be the significance of these legends, Siva is a 
peculiar god, peculiar because he embodies within him the Aryan 
and Dravidian concepts in a mysterious but soothing manner. 
Through dancing he exercises his manifold functions of creation, 
preservation and destruction. On one hand he is associated with 
acts of savagery and sacrificial rites prevalent among the tribal 
f)eople of South India and on the other he and his spouse Sakti have 
inspired the ‘tantra' cult with strange beliefs and practises. He is 
the mystic dancer uniting the visible and invisible aspects of his 
creation. The dancing of Siva is particularly symbolical of his perpe¬ 
tual gracious actions throughout the universe and in loving hearts. 
He reminds one of the pre-Aryan demon dancers in the burning 
grounds^). How and when he acquired all these varied aspects 
is not known. It is equally difficult to trace the beginning of the 
plastic shapes in the form of Nafaraja. But the concept of Siva 
as promoter of the dance on tlui Indian stage may have been 
very old and Bharata must only have incorporated an ancient 
tradition in his Natyasastra. It is a bewildering conception of thci 
god when the artist forgets all about Siva’s destroying and dreadful 
role. It is likely that this role may have been related to the earliest 
magico-religioiis rites for dance is regarded as an early form of 
magic. Dance induces trance, ecstacy, the experience of the divine, 
the realization of one’s own nature and finally helps in achieving 
mergence into the divine essence Lord Rudra manifests liimself 
in a thousand shapes, says the Vedic devotee but the dancer 
knows his lord as Nataraja, the lord of dancers. 

BHARATANATYAM and DEVADASiS 

One of the most famous and oldest solo dances to be performed 
exclusively by women, is Bharatandtyam. As the term signifies 
it must, before it was adapted for the secular stage, have been a 
religious dance set in the tradition of the Sage Bharata. The 
secularisation of this dance may have added to the erotic element, 
overshadowing its religious character; but it is likely that its 
original character may have been predominantly religious as it 

S. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, V, Cambridge (1955), 
p. 151. 

*) Zimmer, MSIA, p. 151. 

*) VS, XVI, 54, asarnkhydtd sahasrdni ye Rudra adhi bhumydrn. 
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still hovers around the religious themes ^). It is a semi-dramatic 
type of dance as various characters participate in the songs when 
the solo performer interprets them through the gesture language 
of mudrd. One single dancer has to play several roles without 
changing his dress and form and then interprets different situations 
through a remarkable technique of gestures and postures. The 
basis of Bharatandtyam is music to which dance seems to have 
been added or it may be even otherwise. Though the broad form is 
more or less fixed variations within the form are ingeniously added 
by performers from time to time. It is at once a riot of music, dance 
and gestures ^). The tradition is alive in South-lndia even to-day. 
Noted for its orthodoxy and conservatism, the South is the reposit¬ 
ory of several such arts which arc obscure in other parts of India. 
However, in essence, atmosphere, theory and appreciation, this 
dance is purely and demonstratively ancient . 

Possibly the name* of Bharalandlyam was chosen for this dance 
because it embodies the ])rinciples of dramatic art preserved in 
Bharata's Natyasastra. However, till very recently it was purely 
a temple dance performed by Devadasis, the female slaves of the 
gods . It is not necessary to trace its beginning and claim a high 
antiquity for it but it is believed that this institution of Devadasis 
is fairly old and must have undergone considerable changes during 
the course of ct^nturies, Desi)ite strong resentment, this traditional 
and hereditary craft survived the stress and strain of centuries. 
It is only recently that the institution has been discontinued as 
a measure of social reform. 

Towards the beginning of the epic age when laws of morality 
and religious vows were made more rigid and a code of guiding 
laws was formulated, the general position of the Aryan women 
deteriorated. It may without exaggeration be assumed not only that 
they were debarred from learning, dancing and music but also 
that the freedom they enjoyed in the Vcdic age was withdrawn 
from them. Because of prie.stly censure the fine arts could not be 
practised freely by the highborn; these were patronised by the 
lowborn, who developed them into a profession. But as the priests 


1 ) De Zoete, tom, p. 170. 
a) Ibid. 

®) Bowers, The Dance in India, pp. 
De Zoete, TOM, p. 160. 
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and Brahmanas both aspired to the company of women to satisfy 
the basic urge of lust, therefore, in the name of the gods the priests 
approved of this institution of Devadasis, which made a demand 
on virgins to dedicate themselves, body and soul, to the temple 
deity and incidentally to one who officiated in the temple ^). 
These unfortunate girls were trained in the art of music and 
dancing by persons of low estate and humble life, who started 
thriving on the earnings of Devadasi girls. Some of these girls, 
being accomplished in the art of dancing, commanded the influence 
of the higher circles through their graceful allurements. They 
conjoined sanctity with allurements, religion with lust, art with 
sensuousness and were skilful exponents of the trade. Beyond all 
doubt the trade flourished among the lower circles, which had 
in the course of time assumed hereditary status. 

That the institution of Devadasis is fairly old, is evidenced by 
the contents of an inscription found in the famous Jogimara caves 
of Ramgarh ^), which is claimed to be a theatre hall. The inscription 
reads as follows: 

Siitanukd ndma / devaddsikyi 
tdm kdmayitha Bdlanaseye 
Devadinne ndma / lupadakhe. 

Though the text has different variations as read by Bloch, Boyer, 
PiscHEL and Chattekji, it makes clear mention of a Devadasi 
by the name of Sutanuka who was loved by an artiste of Banaras, 
Devadatta by name. It has been suggested that the dance-drama 
hall of Jogimara cave must have provided space for performances 
in the third or fourth centuries before the beginning of the Christian 
era. It has also been suggested that the figurine of the dancing girl 
found at Harappa represents a temple dancer or prostitute, a class 
of women which became a regular feature of later Hindu civili¬ 
zation ^). The practice of maintaining dancing girls in the temples 
must have been prevalent in Kalidasa's age as he refers to their 
presence in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjayini ^). The Padma- 

Ibid., pp. 160-61. See al.so notes i and 2, p. T05. 

2 ) Ltj’DERs, Bruchstucke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 41; Bloch, Arch. 
Survey of India Report 1903-04, p. 128 dd.; Boyer, Journal As. Scr. X, 
3, p. 484 fl.; PiscHEL, Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Ak. d. W. 1906, S. 498 ff. 

®) A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was Indiay London (1954), P- 21. 

*) Meghaduta, i, 38. 
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purana recommends the purchase of such girls for dedication 
to the temples and the Bhavisyapurana throws out the bait of 
winning a proper place in heaven if a bevy of prostitutes is dedicated 
to the Sun god. Perhaps this explains why Yuan Chwang in the 
7th century of our era saw numerous singing girls in the temple 
of the Sun at Multan^). Later, Rajatarahgini attests the 
prevalence of the custom and numerous references from South 
Indian inscriptions support the existence of this unfortunate 
practice^). That the prostitutes performed dance-recitals in the 
famous temple of Visvanatha at Banaras, may appear a reference 
in Kutta.nimatam ®). 

Several accounts relating to the social-religious position of 
Devadasis are available to-day. It transpires that their social status 
more or less depended on the nature of their dedication and the 
influence of the temple gods to which they belonged. It can be 
assumed that those countless alluring and artistic poses found 
engraved in the temples and also preserved in some of the art 
galleries of India, may have been brought to perfection by such 
artistes who had access to Devadasis and the like. Still, there must 
have been a few Devadjisis, who discarding all allurements and 
sensuous pleasures, may have sought salvation in a spirit of devotion 
to art and to the deity. Their traditional training of centuries made 
them accomplished dancers. As enjoined in the Visnudharmottara ^), 
music, the dance and even painting, all three make a perfc^ct trio. 
As believed generally dance may have preceded music; but it 
could never thrive without the aid of music in India, where it has 
been made an embodiment of that art. 

Like several other institutions the institution of Devadasis was 
debased by priests who considered the girls to be their own property 

Padmaptirdna, Srstikdnda, 52-97. 

2 ) Bhavisyapurana, 1.93.67: 

veiydkadamhakam yas tu dadydt surydya bhaktitah 
sa gacchet paraniam sthdnani yatra tisthati bhdnumdn*. 

®) A. S. Altkkar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, Banaras 
(1956), p. 183. 

*•) Rdjatarahginl, IV, 31. 

AlterAR, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, p. 183. 

*) Kuttanlmatam, stanzas 743-755. 

’) Visnudharmottara, Bombay (1912), Vol 111 , ii. 4. The author narrates 
the story of Vajra and Markandeya emphasizing the importance of music, 
dance and painting. 
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and paid them so little for their living that they had to raise extra 
income by objectionable methods and led a precarious life. But 
here is a seduction which retained its grace and dignity. It was in 
these circles that the tradition of Bharatandtyam, embracing 
dance-drama and music, developed and flourished since ancient 
times. This picture of the Devadasis corresponds to the description 
of courtesans in the Kamasutra who were recommended as store¬ 
houses of music, dance, art, humour, wit and other accomplish¬ 
ments. Vasantasena of Sudraka could also be regarded as a repre¬ 
sentative of a class, which, though denied a status in society 
contributed magnificently to the development of fine arts. 

India’s temple wealth is a living testimony to the accomplish¬ 
ments of these humble devotees. Thousands of temples in South 
India have preserved the records of these ancient traditions of 
dance and drama. Some scholars believe that the Indus Valley 
chapter is only a late episode in the cultural history of India, 
which may have been preceded by other cultures whose layers are 
being gradually revealed ^). It may not be possible to assign such 
remote antiquity to these objects of art and architecture but the 
dance halls and numerous pillars with dancing figures in all poses, 
in which the South is excej)ti()nally rich, ani living memorials of 
an inherited, imbred and perfect vision of beauty. It has been 
mentioned that the pretty queen Siiantala of Hoysala dynasty 
was herself a great dancer, whose poses are carved in Belur and 
Halelid in Mysore. No queen of Aryan descent would have been 
permitted to demonstrate her art to the people. These perfect 
figures with curves and lincis would not be j)ossible without the 
proud traditions of centuries of dedicated craftmanship, because 
awareness of ideal beauty is not acquired but is born in us. 

Cultural Traditions in South-East Asia 

China and India were two sources from which higher cultural 
influences travelled into the South-eastern countries of Asia in 
prehistoric and historical periods ^). However, India was the main 
source of most theatrical and dance traditions preserved in several 
countries of these regions. Though ‘opera’ in China and the theatre 

Stuart Piggot, Prehistoric India, Harmondsworth (1950). 

2 ) Nilakanta Sastri, South Indian Influences in the Far East, Bombay 
(1949), p. 7 - 
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in Japan have grown some traditions independently, their basic 
principles bear a close similarity in institution, aim and execution 
to Indian traditions. To understand the theatre in Asia, one has to 
study the subtle but strong traditions of India, which travelled to 
neighbouring and far-eastern countries at a remote period^). 
The similarities are so striking that it could be assumed that the 
cultural influences from India must have started operating earlier 
than it is usually belie;ved and the process must have continued 
through several centuries. 

Most of the countries of the South-eastern region have their 
Sanskrit names. Burma was known as Suvarna-bhimii 2). Java 
was known as Yavadvlpa •*). Malaya and the Malayan Archipelago 
were famous by th(* name of Suvarna-dvtpa. Despite sustained 
researches in the fields of archaeology, epigraphy and anthropology, 
it is not definitely known when and how these contacts started and 
what were the motives of the early adventurers. This issue has 
been discussed by sevend competent authorities suggesting a 
number of possibilities. It has been suggested that after the Arya- 
nization of Southern India, the apostles of Aryan culture turned 
their attention to these neighbouring countries, called dvlpdniara. 
While the possibiliti(;s of an Aryan migration cannot be altogether 
ruled out, the nature and character of the cultural traits retained 
in these countries point to tlu; juore plausible suggestion that some 
groups of early Dravidian merchants found their way into these 
regions of greater India. The evidence of the Periplus, Ptolemy 
and Chinese texts bear convincing indications that several river 
and sea ports round the Southern coast countries of India were quite 
active in the period preceding the advent of the Christian era®). 

It is a wellknown fact that the Buddhist religion which sprang 
up in the North-eastern regions of India, penetrated as far as 
China, Japan and Indonesia. Several Buddhists who migrated 
to these neighbouring countries may have carried the seeds of 
Indian customs, manners, music, dance and drama. Another 

q Bowers, TE, pp. 3-4. 

2 ) J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, Nagpur (19.52), p. n; see also 
Bahadur Chandra Chabra, Ancient Asia and S. E. Asia, in lAC January 
1956. P- 301 - 

®) Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 89; Chabra, I AC, p. 301. 

Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, p. 24. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 
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possibility usually suggested is that the Indian traders risked 
these sea voyages in quest of gold, or profit, or it may have been 
the usual desire for commerce which encouraged their migration. 
These traders may have been followed by priests, scholars, artistes 
and other j)rofessionals. The priestly Brahmanas of Kaundinya 
lineage and the followers of Agastya may hav^e been brought there 
by these seafaring adventurers. The local pojiulation, being im¬ 
pressed by some of the cultural traits of the visitors, must have 
readily accepted and absorbed them. In the process of the fusion 
of two cultures, Indian civilization had much to offer to the natives. 
Convinced of this Indian impact Bowers remark(Ki “The 
combination of Buddhists and South Indian (expansionists resulted in 
the civilizing presence of India being keenly felt throughout Asia". 

There is considerable epigraphic evidence to maintain that the 
Siva, Visnu, Agastya and Bhagavati cults had n'ached (Greater 
India at an early date. The role of Agastya as the promotor of 
Indian ndigion and preacher of ^aivisni is well supported by 
epigraphical, literary and scri])tural evidence; in Indonesia this 
may be interpreted as a continuation of the Agastya traditions of 
South India ^). The introduction of the Adi $aka era as mentio¬ 
ned in the Javanese inscriptions further on indicates the possibilities 
of a cultural flow from the South of India. The phallus worship of 
Siva was also quite popular in most parts and a ^iva temple was 
constructed at Campa in memory of king Bhadravarman ^). 
Images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva are found in every tenqile in 
Siam . The Indian impact on art and culture is so remarkable 
that while visiting Java, th(^ i)oet Tagore *’) had to admit that 
the fine.st Indi;in-inspired dances are ex(]uisitely maintained and 
perfornuHi not in India but in Bali. Perhaps the best exposition 
of Bharaiandtyam dance can still be found in Java ’). 

As in India so in greater India Ramayana and Mahabharata 
exercised great influence on cultural traditions. The dance-drama 
1) Bowers, TE, p. 6. 

*) Nikaeanta Sastrt, SllFE, pp. 128-129; see also Gonda, Sanskrit 
in Indonesia, pp. 24-25. 

®) Nilakanta Sastki, SIIFE, p. 127. 

*) Ihid., pp. 54-55 • 

*) Ihid., pp. 72-73. 

•) Bowers, TE, p. 7. 

’) Chabra, I AC 1956, p. 306. For more information on dance-drama tradi¬ 
tions see B. DE ZoETE and W. Spies, Dance and Drama in Bali, London (1938). 
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traditions preserved in South East Asia show the tremendous 
influence of the two epic poems. The stories and main episodes are 
maintained with slight variations and are recited everywhere, most 
of the ei)isodes are also transformed into dances. In Indonesia MBH 
is known asmeaning the battle of the Bratas (Bharatas). 
In Thailand Rama has been merged into Buddha but the story is 
still faithful to Ramayana. It is all the more remarkable that despite 
changes in religious atmospluTe the epic episodes still continue 
to flourish iininterruiited. In Jogjakarta, the episode of the elope¬ 
ment of Subhadra with Arjuna is transformed into a beautiful 
dance, which even a Muslim Sultan enjoys as well as his courtiers. 
In Laos, Cambodia, Thailand and some jiarts of Malaya, the common 
term for dance is Ram, Rom or Lorn which indicates the tremendous 
infliKuiCi' of Ramayana over these theatrical traditions *). 

How thes(‘ theatrical traditions drew inspiration from India 
cannot be told with any precision as Huy must have reached the 
pres(int state of devc‘l()i)ment after many centuries. What is more 
important and significant is: that as in India so in greater India 
the dance and drama traditions are mainly associated with the 
South Indian Dravidian ])eoples. Theirs was the early enterprise 
which carried the vast cultural wealth to these distant lands which 
in course of time developed then^ as a national heritage. Even some 
of the dramatic traditions extinct in India can be found flourishing 
in greater India. No doubt South Indians and Buddhists were our 
first ambassadors to these distant lands, but a great deal of credit 
goes to the vSaiiskrit language which bridged the distances, creating 
common bondsSome epic texts and Puranas formed the 
foundations in Java and Bali and several inscriptions are preserved 
as good s})ecimens of Sanskrit influence. Curiously enough, Buddhism 
and Saivism which were intolerant of each other in the mother 
country, both joined hands outside India and combined shrines 
of Siva and Buddha were erected in Greater India, which are 
called Siva-BuddhalayasIn short the culture of greater India 
absorbed some of the best and most sublime traits of Indian culture 
as they were brought in successive waves by early South Indian 
merchant-adventurers and the Buddhists. 

Bowers, TE, pp, 14-15. 

*) Chabra, IAC, p. 305. 

Ibid., pp. 306-07; see also Ntlakanta Sastri, SIIFE, p. 131; Dr. 
Sastri calls these combined Siva-Buddha shrines ^Siva-buddha 4 oka\ 

L. lit. ^ A - 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO INDIAN DRAMA 

I. Buddhist and Jain Traditions 

As discussed in the foregoing chapters, Sanskrit drama from 
its infancy was beset with several unfavourable factors. Before 
attaining any definite form, it had to put up a hard struggle for 
its survival. In addition to the si^ctarian and religious prejudices 
existing in the Brahmanical circles, the dance and drama both 
came under the strict vigilance of Buddhists and Jains, who 
regarded these as sensuous arts. Since both the reactionary sects 
denounccid such pursuits, princes and patrons, under the influence 
of either of these religious orders, attempted to ban dance, drama 
and music. Buddhism and Jainism both thrived on state patronage, 
and had initiated a number of princes and influential citizens into 
their order who exercised considerable influence on the general 
population. One of the ten precepts for a Sramana, a novice, 
demanded abstention from witnessing dancc',, music and other 
performances^). In the country of Tamilnad, the Buddhist and 
Jain monks censured the actors and compelled royalty to prevent 
their households from participating in such profanities The 
joyous note of the Sangam age in Tamil literary works gradually 
gave place to a pessimistic attitude towards life because of the 
emphasis laid by Buddhists on the sorrows of life. They gloried in 
the doctrine of suppression of all delights and joys 3 ). We have 
inscriptional evidence of A^oka banning all performances—if this 
is the sense of the word samdjo in the text^—throughout his vast 


Nalinaksha Dutt, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 375 f. However, 
it cannot be said precisely if the restrictions were meant for the monks 
alone or even for the people. 

®) Varadrajan, in BNS, p. 424. See also quotation from Suryandrdyana 
Shastriar in the footnotes. 

®) Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 94-95. 
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territories ^). That ASoka was a very stern monarch and an avowed 
zealot of the Buddhist faith, is proved by the reaction of his 
grandsons. Unlike his own son Mahendra, none of the grandsons 
embraced Buddhism after him. In fact as a reaction to his zeal 
several members of his family were not favourably disposed towards 
Buddhism 2). His fanatic attitude must have affected the growth 
of these fine arts adversely. 

References to dance and drama have been frequently made in 
the extant Buddhist literature but no definite date can be assigned 
to most of these well-known works. The Lalitavistara describes 
that Buddha was well accomplished in the dramatic art^). It is 
also stated that he viewed life as a great drama, corresj)onding to 
the Shakespearian explanation of life in seven distinct stages^). 
King Bimbisara was known to have permitted a stage performance 
in which the Sutradluira played the role of Buddha^). According 
to another legtmd recorded in the Avadanasataka ®), the same troujie 
was later invited to Kajagrha where the charming actress Kuva- 
laya seduced many pious monks by her histrionic talents and 
uncommon j)hysical attraction. Apprehensive of her overpowering 
influence, as the tradition maintains, the Enlightened One trans- 
foiTucd her into a hideous woman and made her emerge as a saintly 
figure later. This act of transforming a beautiful figure into an 
ugly shaj)e may not be found agreeable nowadays but at least in 
legends Oricuital desj)otism allowed such transformations in view 
of the greater good it brought in its wake. Quite puzzling is Buddha’s 
other plan in separating his cousin Nanda from his lovely and 
devoted wife Sundari ’), It was through a pre-meditated plan of 
coaxing, pursuasions, imprisonment and seduction that Buddha 
broke the married life of a devoted couple and finally initiated 
them into the Buddhist fold. One of the epithets of Buddha is 
mdrajit, vanquisher of Cupid, since he refused to be beguiled by 
celestial beauties. Apparently, Buddha’s antipathic attitude to 


Girnar Rock edict No. i. 

2 ) N. Dutt, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 383. 

*) Lalitavistara, XII; Keith, SD, p. 43. 

yls You Like It, Cambridge (1926), Act II, Sc. II, p, 38. 

Schip:p'ner, Indische Studien, III, Indian Tales, pp. 236 ff.; Keith, 
SD, p. 43. 

*) Avadanasataka, II, 24. See also II, 17 and III, 30. 

’) Saundardnanda, cantos IV to VIII. 
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dance-drama and other kindred arts must have exercised a consider¬ 
ably depressing influence on recreations and theatrical perform¬ 
ances as evidenced by Anoka's attitude. He devoted his great 
energy and all the powerful resources to the realisation of his ideal 
of Dhamma, the moral conduct or law' ^). Dhamma is the subject 
of all his edicts. He assumed the role of a teacher interfering in 
the life of the people. In such circumstance's of austerity and rigidity 
there could not be much scope for the development of dance and 
drama. 

By the time Kanishka occux)ied the throne, Buddhism had 
ended its jx'.ak period. We should not be sur])rised that Asvaghosa 
could compose his Sanskrit ])oems and dramas in the reign of a 
Kushan king who seems to have be(Ti well-disposed towards the 
adoption of Sanskrit as an official language. At a Council of the 
Buddhist Order held under his direct patronage, three Sanskrit 
conmientaries on Buddhist canonical texts were recognised . 
The earliest inscrijition in p)urc Sanskrit is also believed to belong 
to this period. No doubt Asvaghosa composed his works for the 
laity, but the credit of employing tlie medium of Sanskrit must 
legitimately b(‘ shared by the patron and his protege. Though 
Asvaghosa depicts the faithlessness and fickleness of women 
branding them as a potential cause of man's downfall, that old 
note of self-mortification is chmiged and the earlier prejudices 
aj)pear to have melted. He seems even to have avoided any reminis- 
cense of earlier Buddhist texts. Fascinated by his motive of 
selling Buddhist ])rinciples in attractive packets, he dramatized 
the theme of the conversion of Sarijiutra and Maiidgalayaiia in 
a nine-act Prakarana known as Sariputra-Prakarana ^). In addition 
to this Prakarana, the MS. contains fragments of two other p^lays 
which though lacking in p^roof of authorship), seem to have been 
comp)osed to ('dify Buddhist p)hilosop)hy through certain allegorical 
characters. The Prakarana confonns to the established traditions 
of Natyasastra with slight variations here and there, which shows 
that by the beginning of the Christian era the dramatic traditions 
were well established and the poet had some models before him. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, Asoka, in liuddhist India, Calcutta {1955), 
pp. 162-66. 

*) Ibid., pp. 176-77. 

®) Luders, Bruchsiucke Buddhistischer Dr amen, pp. 17-24. 
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The two fragmentary plays attributed to Asvaghosa, as far as 
can be judged from their present state, are not wanting in the 
comic element. For he not only introduces Vidusaka in his plays 
but also a hetaera by the name of Mugdhavati appears in the 
allegorical play so as to heighten the dramatic effect. It is a strange 
coincidence that the earliest surviving Sanskrit plays should be 
those of a Buddhist author. It is in striking contrast to the early 
Buddhist religious leaders who made no pretension of their aversion 
to dance and dramatic perfomiances. 

Asoka was an cunbitious monarch and he aimed at achieving 
many things in his lifetime. But it is doubtful if he was equally good 
as a statesman lor he left his vast (unpire in a disintegrated state 
which soon crumbled away. After his death Buddhism ceased to 
be a force. It gained j)opularity after the establisliment of the 
Mahaj^ana doctrine, which was more tolerant and introduced 
several reforms in the existing order ^). It is onl}^ at that compa¬ 
ratively later period that scenes of dance, drama, music and other 
enjoynu^nts were widely portrayed in Stupas and other monuments. 
With increasing Brahmanical influence a vast population of Bud¬ 
dhists migrated to neighbouring countries carrying with them the 
Indian traditions. They contributed to the spread of the arts of 
dance and music as they might have shed their earlier rigid cha¬ 
racteristics Moreover they could ill afford to clash with the 
local poi)ulati()ns which were already hypnotised by the early 
immigrants from th(' South. It is mentioned in the later traditions 
that Buddha witnessed dramas in his previous births^). The 
fre.scoes at Ajanta, showing a remarkable api)reciation of dance 
and drama belong to this period ^). It can be assumed that though 
the founder and his early followers were opposed to demonstrations 
of dance, drama and music, posterity, regardless of the old prejudices, 
maintained a reasonable interest in the.se pursuits. In succeeding 
periods citizens, monks, and royalty, all sought p)leasure in the 
company of hetaeras and subscribed to the maintenance of the 
institution of the Nagaravadhus. That Ambapali was an influential 

q N. Dutt, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 389. 

2 ) Bowers, Theatre in the East, pp. 3-4. 

*) Avadanasataka, II, 24. 

*) Ajanta Cave No. 1. The painting showing Mahajanaka and five 
artistes is remarkable for its freshness and art value. 
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courtesan of her time is proved by Buddhist works. Because of her 
extraordinary beauty she was made national property 'ganabhogyd* 
and according to tradition she vsucceeded in inviting Buddha to 
her dwelling before she emerged as a virtuous lady ^). 

The Jain scriptures record many illustrations supporting the 
existence of dance and drama. The ancient texts known as Agamasd- 
stra refer to an interesting feature of dance-drama representation 
while staging the life account of lord Mahavira. In this performance 
a troupe of about i6o young actors and actresses displayed their 
histrionic talents in 32 sequences^). The Rayapasenlya describe 
32 t}q:)es of dramas, some of which are included in the Natyasastra 
and other treatises on dramaturgy 3 ). A few dramatic pieces like 
Mahuyarigiya, Soyamani and Rafthavala are mentioned in the 
Jain texts ^). The last drama Ratthavala dealing with Bhakata's 
life is said to have been staged before a large audience consisting 
of princes and kings. Tradition maintains that, impressed by the 
performance and compelling acting, several kings turned recluse 
and joined an ascetic order. Fearing that such a piece would cause 
incalculable harm to the prosperity of the Ksatriya race, the drama 
had to be destroyed. However these traditions are on the whole 
of an unreliable nature because the chronology of their sources 
cannot be fixed. Moreover the authors have always wilfully mixed 
facts with fiction. 

The general attitude of Jain leaders towards women was that 
of apathy^). Women are described as faithless, ungrateful, 
treacherous, and were recommended to be kept down. Fanciful 
etymologies emphasising their bad points are adduced by Jain 
canonical works. On the whole the Jain sect was comparatively 
austere and rigid and preached a doctrine of repression. It is 
doubtful if the Jains would willingly contribute to the development 
of drama. As Jain and Buddhist leaders preferred the use of popular 
languages to that of Sanskrit, they would have, at best, contributed 

q Vinayavastu of M ulasarvastivada, p. 17 f. For details see B. C. Law, 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes^ Voi. 1, Calcutta (1924), p. 137; The 
Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 568-70. 

*) V. S. Agrawal, The Ancient Indian Stage, BNS, pp. 53-57. 

®) J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, Bombay 
(1947), pp. 184-85. 

Ibid,, p. 186. 

Ibid,, pp. 152-53. 
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to the maintenance of popular forms of enjoyments. From the 
surviving plays in Sanskrit and references in the books on drama¬ 
turgy it can be deduced that, except AsvaghOvSA, no other poet 
composed any play in Sanskrit. 

2. Sudraka: The Author of Mrcchakatika 

Call it the force ol circumstances or irony of events that, of the 
earliest surviving dramas in Sanskrit literature, the earliest belong 
to a Buddhist poet. Equally intriguing is the status enjoyed by 
the ‘Little clay carC, whose authorship and theme are still a subject 
of unending controversy. The Mrcchakatika of S^udraka was 
earlier claimed to bfi the first Indian drama ^). But its position 
was overshadowed by the* sudden discovery of Carudatta of Biiasa, 
which is popularly regarded as an earlier model of Sudraka 's plaJ^ 
It was Sylvain Levi who, challenging the views of Wii.son, 
finally rei)udiated the findings of Windiscii ^). Wilson had taken 
enormous j)ains to adduce similarities between Mrcchakatika and 
the Mew Attic Comedy; on the basis of these he ascribed an early 
date to Sudraka 's composition. Since then a legion of eastern 
and western scholars lias discuss('d th(‘ problem from all ])ossible 
angles. These divergent views are ably recorded by Sten Konow 
and K. C. Mahandale^). The opinions expressed and the dates 
ascribed are so divergent that they could easily form an indeix^ndent 
treatise if discussed in detail. However only the main features of 
the problem relating to its authorshij) and tlie social background 
reflected in the play are summed up liere; inasmuch as they indicate 
beyond doubt that Sui)RAK.\’s anteceidents are dubious, and that 
he had pur]:)o.sely selected a theme exalting a non-Aryan regime 
over a tyrant Brfihmanical royalty. 

Tliough references to the legendary name of Sudraka are very 
numerous, no convincing proofs of his antiquity are yet available. 

q Wilson, TOH, pp. 53-57. On the basis of a reference in Skandapurdna 
the author identifies Sudkaka with Siniuka of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
and considered Mrcchakatika as the first play in Sanskrit. 

q Levi, TI, p. 198. 

Berichte der Sachs. GesolLsch. d. Wi.sseiischaften (1885), p. 439f.; Keith, 
SD, p. 130; De, HSL, p. 242. 

Konow, ID, p. 57. See also Bhandarkar, Ancient History of India, 

p. 64 f. 

•) K. C. Mahandale, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume I, Poona (1917), 
P- 367- 
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Curiously enough he styles himself dvija-nmkhyatamah which 
runs counter to reason, because no highborn person, much less a 
learned king, would allow himself to be addressed as Sudraka, 
a diminutive amongst the low-born. That not much reliance can 
be placed on the authenticity of the prologue is further confirmed 
by another claim avering that Sudkaka entered the fire having 
performed the horse sacrifice at the age of a hundred years and 
ten days. This indicates that the prologue was added at a later 
date and can in no way be regarded authentic. He is first alleged 
to have been mentioned by Ramila and Somila ^), the two 
predecessors of Kalid.^sa. Among the later writers Dandin, 
Vamana, Bana, Somadeva, Kalhana, Bhoja, Rajasekhara, 
Hemacandra and many others mention him as a romantic hero 
but seldom as a pocT-drainatist. The fact that Ramila and Somila 
wrote a narrative of the name ol Silclrakakatha as attested by 
Rajasekhara confirms Sudraka s legendary character and helps 
in placing him as prior to Kalidas.a. If this be true it refutes the 
theory of Jagirdar •^) who on the most flimsy arguments ascribes 
the play to a period between the fall of the Gupta empire and the 
rise of H<irsa. 

The late Col. Wilford identified Sudraka with the founder 
of the Andhra dynasty in the South, beginning with year ig2 of 
our era. The legends connecting Sudjlaka and Andhrabhrtyas 
and Sataviihanas (Salivahanas) are by no means dependable as 
they contain much of a mythical character. Professor Konow *'*) 
identified him with an historical character in the Abhira prince 
Sivadatta, who himself, or his son, as mentioned by Fleet, over¬ 
threw the Andhra dynasty in about 248-49 A.l). This theory is 
well substantiated by the intcirnal evidence in the drama, in depict¬ 
ing king Palaka of Ujjayini as overthrown by Aryaka a 'Gopdla- 

Mrcchakalika, I, 3 *dvijamukhyatamah kavir babhuva*. 

*) Rajasekhara mentions Sudraka in the following verse, quoted in 
Suktimuktdvali, p. 43: 

Hau Sudrakakathdkdrau ramyau Rdmilasomilau 
kdvyam yayor dvayor dsid ardhandnnaropamau\ 

*) Jagirdar, DSL, pp. 102-03. 

See Wilson, TOH, p. 53. 

®) Konow, Zur Fruhgesch. d. ind. Theaters, in Festschrift-E, Kuhn, 
Miinchen (1917), p. 107 f. ; ID, pp. 57-59; Keith, SD, p. 129, See also Bhan- 
DARKAR, The Ancient History of India, p. 64 f. 
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ddraka' son of a herdsman and an Abhira by caste ^). The fact that 
the Abhiras at one time founded a kingdom in the northern part 
of the Maliarastra country, is further supported by the discovery 
of Nasik inscriptions 2), commemorating the ninth year of king 
Isvarasena, son of the Abhira Prince Sivadatta. However, 
Konow’s views were severely criticised by J. Chakpentikk*^) and 
WiNTKRNiTZ ^). It is difficult to subscribe to the theory of Jacobi ®), 
who merely on astronomical grounds maintained that the sixth 
act of Mrcchakafika could never have been written before the 
fourth century A.D. No doubt astronomy is supposed by some 
to be the queen of sci(‘nces but the data supplied by astronomical 
evidence cannot always be substantiated and as such is beyond 
the comprehension of the average person. 

On the basis of a detailed study of the play, the Buddhist sources 
in Jatakas, and finally of the Tamil j)oem Shilappadikaram, 
Ruben draws interesting parallels. According to him Aryaka 
belonged to some pre-Aryan strata of herdsmen to which the 
Iranian herdsmen, Todas, Krsnas also known as Gopalas, all 
belonged. All these clans are found scattered far and wide in Sindh 
and MamaT and perhaps belonged to the Lunar dynast}^ By allow¬ 
ing Aryaka to usurp the throne of Ujja^dnl, vSudkaka distinctly 
betrays his anti-Bnilimanic attitude. As juc‘ntioned earlier the 
prologue of the play is full of inconsistencies which render it useless 
for the' j)ur])ose of (‘vidcmce. It is strange that despite being a king 
SuDRAKA shows soiiie kind of anti-aristocratic feelings by elevating 
the character of all the minor actors. 

Relying too much on the occurrence of a verse commonly found in 
the Mrcchakatika and the Kavyadarsa of Dandin, Pisciiel ’) 
declan^d the latter to be the author of Mrcchakafika. This hypothe¬ 
sis was generally rejected by all but was later support(td by Kar- 


q Bhandarkar, O.C., p. 64. See also his Collected Works, IV, Poona 
(1929), p. 53; Kktth, SI), p. 129. 

‘^) Liii;)p:RS, List of Brdhmi Jnscriptions, No. 1137. 

®) J. Charpentikr, JKAS, 1923, p. 595 f. 

*) M. WiNTERNiTZ, Geschichte der indischen Literatur III, Leipzig (1920), 
p. 203, n. 2. 

H. Jacobi, Bhavisattha Kaha, p. 83 note. 

®) W. Ruben, Oriens, I, Leiden (1948), pp. 80-87. 

’) See PiscHEL, in Rudrabhatta*s Srngdratilaka, Bombay (1910), 
p. 18. 
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MARKAR on inconclusive grounds. However, Karmarkar has 
convincingly proved that Sudraka was a southerner 2). In act 
X of the play, the goddess Durga is extolled as sahyavdsim which 
is typical of a southerner. In the North this goddess is popular as 
vindhyavdsim, Sudraka refers to Karndta, Dravida and Cola and 
also uses some expressions intimately associated with the South. 
The fact that SOdraka was a southerner is further confirmed by 
the extensive researches made by Saletore 3 ), who treats the 
author as an historical figure identifying him with Sivamara I 
who ruled between A.D. 675 to 725. According to Saletore 
Candanaka’s speech using the phrase 'Karndta-kalaha-prayoga* 
smacks of the aggressive nature of the Kannacligas. Besides the 
geograf^hical references made by SOdraka also point to the author’s 
bias for the South. The names Kusavati and Vena arc the names 
of two rivers in the Deccan. The term kdnelimdlah seems to refer to 
some old family with Kaneli as a variation of kannahalli, the term 
'mdiaK corresponding to a popular suffix form of 'ammd\ commonly 
used in the South. The names ^^udraka and (I^rudat'j a have beiTi 
quite popular in the history of the Deccan. The merchant princes 
have very often been compared to Carudatta. All these references 
convincingly show that the author belonged to the South, where 
dance and drama traditions w^ere deep-rooted. Pusalkar’s 
theory in identifying Sudraka with king Vikramaditya of the 
3rd century B.C. failed to get support for lack of evidence. 

Another interesting view' is that of Dr. Pandey ^), who identifies 
SCn^RAKA with the Satavahana king Pulumayi of circa 130-159 
A.D. On the basis of similarities betw'een Mrcchakatika and 
Shilappadikaram, numerous references recorded in tlie inscriptions 
of Satavahaiia kings, the author’s ap>parent bias for Prakrit langua¬ 
ges, and finally the social background reflected in the i)lay, Pandey 

R. D. Karmarkar, Proceedings of Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 
1937; bis article in New Indian Ant. II (1939-40), pp. 76-85; his Mrcchakatika, 
Poona (1937), pp. VIII-IX. 

*) Karmarkar, New Indian Ant. II (1939-40), p. 83. 

*) B. A. Saletore, King Sudraka, An Historical Study, Journal of the 
University of Bombay, July 1947, XVI, part I; January 1948, part IV. 

^) A. D. Pusalkar, JAHRS, XI, pp. 33-42. Dr. Pusalkar has traced 
no less than 27 Sudrakas but he treats only three as historical personalities. 
He identifies SCjdraka with Vikramaditya placing him in the third century 
before Christ. 

®) C. B. Pandey, Sudraka, Banaras (1958), pp. 8-38, 288-89. 
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recognises in Sudraka the Satavahana prince Pulumayi who was 
also known as son of Va^isthi. His ingenious suggestion of making 
Bhasa a court poet of Sudraka, though not supported by any 
cogent evidence, needs a closer investigation as it may help in 
solving the Carudatta ];roblem. According to Pandey, Bhasa as 
a court poet started composing the play but may have been claimed 
by a sudden death leaving the work incomplete. Sudkaka Pulu- 
MAYi, who was himself a poet, not only comf)leted the j)lay but 
also introduced the political episode and a romantic theme, which 
might havii been based on his own experience. 

Who were these Abhiras for whom Sudraka seems to have a 
tremendous regard? According to Dr. Bhandarkar they were 
living in India long before the advent of the Christian era with their 
headcjuarters at the famous city of Ujjayiin. The father of king 
Pradyota was tln'ir acknowledged leader. Gopfila and Palaka 
were his sons and Aryaka was a grandson. Sircar identifies 
this Abhira country lying between Herat and Kandahar, which 
was also known by the name of Abhirawan. Patanjali refers 
to th(i tribes of Sudrablnram, which prov^es that round about the 
second century before the birth of Christ, the Abhira settlements 
were considered to belong to the Siidras. The two tribes are further 
mentioned in MBH and Vfiyupurana indicating that their 
early settlement lay somewhere in the Punjab. In Alexander’s 
time they were known as vSodroi ®), which is a variation of Siidra. 
Further they were found vSettled in the I-ower Indus valley, that 
country being referred to as Abira by the Periplus and Ptolemy ’^). 
That from the earliest times the Abhiras were an aggressive type 
of people, is confirmed by an incident narrated in MBH ®). They 
carried off perforce all the beautiful \'Mava ladies from the custody 
of Arjuna who was escorting them to the citj^' of Hastinapura. It 
is also mentioned in MBH that the Ksatriyas afraid of ParaSurama 

Bhandarkar, Indian Culture, pp. 15-16; his Collected Works IV, 
PP. 52 - 53 - 

*) D. C. Sircar, The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 221. 

®) Mah. B,, edition Kielhorn, Pt. I, Bombay (1892), 252. 

MBH, Sabhdparva, 1192; Salyaparva, 2719. 

Vdyupurdna, Vol. II, Ch. 37, p. 453. 

•) Sircar, The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 221 f. 

’) Ibid., p. 221. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and the Geography 
of Ptolemy locate the Abhira country between Sindhu valley and Kathiawar. 

®) MBH, Mausalaparva, Ch. Vil. 
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took to hiding. Since they could not perform the regular religious 
rites and caste-functions, they had to be graded as Sudrabhiras. 
Manu says that a child born of a Brahmana ambasthd from a 
(Sudra) mother, is Abhira. All the above evidence indicates that 
the Abhiras were regarded a low class. Intercourse between the 
wandering tribes of Abhiras and their more civilised Aryan neigh¬ 
bours must have upset the priestly class. It is possible that lured 
by the j)hysical cliarms of Abhira girls, the Aryan youth endangered 
the sanctity of the Aryan race and thus may have incurred the 
displeasure of the j^riests^). Krsna and Gopala legends, believed 
to have been added later, sui)port this admixture of races. By 
showing j)reference for this community of the low born, Sudraka 
exhibited his own bias in no smaller degree. 

Whatever be the date and the achievements of th(^ play, the fact 
remains that Svdraka could never have been a Ksatriya or a 
Brahmana king as depicted in the prologue of the play. Instead of 
showing any leanings towards the Brahinanical priesthood, he 
su})ported the plebians in their upheaval and introduced a largo 
number of characters drawn from the lower order of society, which 
otherwise wtire ignored by more famous dramatists. Not content 
with tliese deviations, he exalted the role of a courtesan raising her 
to the status of a lady. Vasantasena, a dancing girl of Ujjayini, 
emerges a noble, pious and devoted woman to her love. Perhaps 
she could never attain this status if she were to marry a character 
of equal rank. Though such cases of love were neither rare nor 
shocking, yet none showed enough boldness to make them the 
theme of a play or a poem. Possibly the theme reflects a period 
when the injunctions of the Law-givers were not effective^). 
Another striking point of the drama lies in its abounding descrip¬ 
tions of abject poverty, not handled by any other poet. According 
to Ruben ‘the poet-king Sudraka has extolled only poor men 
in his drama’, the gambler, the impoverished Bhramana who 
breaks into people’s houses and the hearts of maidens, and the 
police officer indulging in discussion so as to permit Aryaka to 
escape, are all chosen from the world of the under-dog. Nowhere 

Manusmrti, X, 15. 

*) Bhandarkar, Collected Works IV, p. 53. 

®) Wilson, TOH, p. 55. 

*) Ruben, in Oriens 1948, Vol. i, i, p. 86. 
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in the entire range of Sanskrit literature, has a description of 
poverty been introduced so effectively, because mostly the plays 
and poems were composed by the prot^g6s of kings. 

SuDRAKA makes no pretension about his great regard for the 
use of Prakrits and twice records his disapproval of women expres¬ 
sing themselves in Sanskrit ^). Even though well-versed in the 
Vedic lore and other branches of learning, his bias for Prakrits is 
obvious. He possessed the qualities of an accomplished poet and 
his composition of verses not rarely leaves much to be desired. 
He also uses expn^ssions which cannot be called strictly grammatical. 

k^rom the foregoing discussion and arguments it can be safely 
assumed that in Sudraka we have a dramatist who had little love 
for the established traditions and who knew how to handle a theme. 
Whatever his merits it is evident that, for his wilful breach of 
regulations, deviations from the beaten track, and finally, total 
disregard for established Brahmanical traditions, he had to pay a 
heavy penalty as he was seldom (pioted in the anthologies and 
treatisc\s on poetics. It is intriguing that Kalidasa takes no notice 
of him but then the Shakespeare of India is ecpially reticent about 
Asvaghosa who certainly flourished Ixdore him. Strange though 
it may appear, it is a hard fact that the first dramatist of Sanskrit 
literature was a Buddhist, and a close second hails, as far as can 
be seen, from a non-Aryan stock of which so little is known. 

3. The Yatra Performance 

The Yatra performances as they exist in Bengal to-day, represent 
some ancient ])opular folk-traditions which may have been current 
in the earliest period of Indian history or even before that ^). 
It is not known how and when these performances came to be 
called Yatras. In the extant Sanskrit literature we have the testi¬ 
mony ol Bhavabhuti whose plays were staged at the Yatra feast 
of Kalapriya, which comes very near the modern conception of a 
Yatra. As evident from his prologue, Murari's Anargharaghava 
was also said to be staged at a Yatra performance. It would be 
difficult to say with any degree of precision if the modern fonn of 

1 ) Mrcchakatika, Act III: ‘strf tdvat samskrtam pathanti dattovanasyeva 
grstih adhikam sususahdam karotV* (in Prakrit). 

*) P. Guha-Thakurta, The Bengali Drama, London ( J930 ), p. i. 
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Yatras is a legacy from the past, or if the character of the perform¬ 
ance has undergone some changes during the course of its long 
history. However the problem has been discussed at greater length 
by several scholars in both East and West and the discussions 
have helped in disseminating useful information about the cha¬ 
racteristics of the performance. 

For want of adequate evidence it is difficult to agree with 
Horrwitz who maintains that the Rgvedic gods were hymned 
in choral processions and the dialogue hynms are replete with 
Yatra dances. Hertel identified Yatras with the latest stage 
of Vedic drama: this was based on conjecture and does not deserve 
serious consideration. However, several scholars supported the 
view that the Indian drama in general and the Yatras in particular 
owe their origin to the Visnu-Krsna worship. It was Schroeder 
who while building the theory of the Visnu-Krsna cult referred to 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva as a t}q)ical representative of the Yatras 
of Bengal. Horrwitz *) maintained that all the Yatras, like sacred 
opera shows, were invariably associated with Krsna worship. 
Levi®) agreed with this view in general. Dr. Karl Mantzius®), 
a famous critic on drama and theatre, suggested that scenic art 
in India is closely connected with the worship of Visnu. But he 
admitted that the theory lacked proper proofs. Undoubtedly there 
is much evidence showing drama's connection with Krsna-Visnu. 
Patanjali in Mah. Bh. refers to Krsna’s slaying of Kamsa. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition the first drama enacted in heaven had the theme 
of Lakpm-svayanivara. Keith ’^) though not in complete agreement 
with the theory, feels that Krsna worshij) must have given impulse 
to the dramatic traditions in India. Lastly, the Gitagovinda itself 


E. P. Horrwitz, The Indian Theatre, London (1912), p. 178 f. 

2 ) Von J. Hertel, Der Ursprung des indischen Dramas und Epos, VOJ, 
XVI 11 , pp. 59 ff., 137 ff. Also his Der Suparnddhydya, ein Vedisches Mysteri- 
um, VOJ, XXIII, pp. 273 ff. 

L. V. Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Egveda, Leipzig {1889). 
Also VOJ, XXII, p. 223 ff.; XXXIII, p. i ff. and 270 ff. For Gitagovinda 
see Indische Literatur und KuUur in historischer Entwicklung, Leipzig (1887), 
p, 580. 

*) Horrwitz, Indian Theatre, p. 178. 

Ltvi, TI, p. 394. 

®) K. Mantzius, a History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times, 
Vol. I, London (1903), p. 4. 

’) Keith, SD, p. 45. 
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is an eloquent representative of idyllic Krsna worship, which was 
later followed by Vidyapati, Candidasa and Caitanya and several 
others. Ridgeway adducing arguments in support of his wellknown 
theory of the animistic origin of drama, accepted the probable 
origin of drama in Krsna worshij). 

However, these scholars concentrated on one aspect of the 
Yatras only. The mere fact that the Yatra performances in Bengal 
have a preponderance of Krsna themes, is no argument to renounce 
all other relevant factors. We know that the god Siva occupied a 
prominent place in tlic religious life of the Indians. He is not only 
intimately connected with the Indian drama but is known to be 
the king of dancers. His two wives are associated with tender and 
dreadful dances. His servant NandI is an authority on dance and 
music and his (ianas, the associates, are famous for their dances. 
In the Saivagama and Tantric texts his devotees arc recommemded 
to dance and revel. The i)oet Kalidasa regards him as the author 
of danc(',-drama and refers to his dances in Meghaduta ‘^). In short 
Siva’s role in the evolution of dance, and drama is more solid and 
varied. Besides the range of the Yatras was never confined to 
Knsna alone. Several Yatra performances deal with Siva, Sakti, 
Rama, Vidyasundara, Candi and Manasa Devi traditions'’*). In 
fact the themes of the Yatras were freely borrowed from Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Puranas, legends and folk-legends. Moreover, it is 
a patent mistake to connect the Gitagovinda with the Bengali 
Yatras. The poem is composed in Sanskrit and only resembles 
the Yatra traits as far as Krsna worship is concerned. 

It was mainly due to the revival of the Bhakti devotional school 
in India that Krsna worship became more popular in the middle 
ages^), when all the arts, especially dance-drama and music 
traditions, were woven around Krsna and his love-episodes. His 
dalliance with the Gojiikas, the cowherd maids, provided a romantic 
theme for popular folk-performances. In Bengal Siva was replaced 
by Visnii and Sakti and in the North and North-east Rama was 
jmshed into the background by Krsna. But this is quite a late 
phase of the popular forms which have survived in several shapes 


Guha-Thakurta, Bengali Drama, p. 7. 

*) Meghaduta, I, 39 (36). 

Guha-Thakurta, The Bengali Drama, pp. lo-ii. 
Ibid., p. 14. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 
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of Rasa, R^alila, Bhagavatam, Lalita, Bhavai and several other 
forms ^). 

The Yatras are a loose narration of some epic or mythological 
episodes with a preponderance of love-songs. The songs have no 
direct bearing on the main narrative but take almost three-fourths 
of the total duration. Another ludicrous feature is the cheap, 
vulgar and farcical sequences which are inserted to give comic 
relief to the audience. There is no attempt to improve the level or 
character of the performance but as the theme is mostly from a 
knowTi source the audience is supposed to be familiar with that. 
Whatever may be the drawbacks of the Yatras they still exercise a 
tremendous influence on the masses. The Yatras furnish a good 
clue to the supposition that perhaps at all times the elite had their 
elegant plays, but the masses, used to popular modes of pastimes, 
developed their owti traditions. As the term Yatra signifies at one 
time it must have been customary for the worshippers to organise 
a procession in honour of the god, as practised in the Kulu valley 
even nowadays on the occasion of Dasahara festival. The procession 
must have been accompanied with usual elements of dance-drama 
and music. Even when Yatra disengaged itself from the religious 
ceremonies, it retained the original name signifying a ‘procession'. 

4. The Role of Prakrits in the Evolution of Sanskrit Drama 

Long before the advent of Sanskrit dramas preserved in the 
extant literature, some forms of language called Prakrits were 
current among the general population. Generally it is believed that 
these were the languages of the people as opposed to Sanskrit, 
the language of the cultured and the learned. The Prakrits as 
preserved in the extant dramatic literature show a remarkable 
affinity to Sanskrit. The question of their origin and development 
has been long discussed and is not yet completely answered. 
The earliest of the grammarians Vararuci mentioned four such 
languages or dialects which he considered as derived from Sanskrit. 
These'dte Mahdrdstrl, Paisdcl, Magadhi and Saurasent ^). Dandin®) 

1 ) Gupta, IT, pp. 160-62. 

*) Vararuci,' Prakntptakd^a, Madras (1946), pp. 143-150; Gune, 
Comparative Philology, p. 220. Also R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prdkrit 
Sprachen, Strassburg (1900), p. 34. 

•) Kdvyddaria, I, 32-37. 
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a later writer of the seventh century, recognised, apart from 
Sanskrit, only three such forms: Prakrit, ApabhramSaand a mixed 
language which he calls misra. But he was not prepared to allow 
these dialects the status of a language and called them desibhdsitam, 
the native dialects. Modern research is inclined to derive these 
Prakrits and the Pfili language from sources other than Sanskrit. 
Whatever may be the source or nature of their origin, there is 
general agreement on the fact that some of these languages were 
intimately associated with the Sanskrit drama from its very be¬ 
ginning. How and when the Prakrits came to be associated with 
drama is a matter of conjecture and research. Views sometimes 
diametrically opposite to each other have been expressed to explain 
the origin and develo])ment of these literary Prakrits. 

When the Indo-Aryans entered the land, called Aryavarta 
at the later period, they did not find the country desolate and 
uninhabited. As reflected in the Vedic texts, this country was inha¬ 
bited by several pre-Aryan clans including Dasas or Dasyus, with 
whom the Aryans came in conflict. The Aryans inflicted a crushing 
defeat on these people bringing them gradually under their control. 
Thereafter not only did the triumphant Aryans inflict their rule, 
but also their own language, the language of the conquerors. It is 
assumed that a great part of the original inhabitants learnt the new’’ 
language as children pick up their mother tongue^). They com¬ 
pletely surrendered to the invincible power of the Aryan race but 
not without affecting the language and literature of the conque¬ 
rors 2). Whatever w^as harsh they softened and w^hatever was 
difficult they simplified. In this process the primitive inhabitants 
must have been influenced by the prevailing tendencies of their 
own dialects. The Aryan language thus became altered in the 
mouth of the natives and the modified form together with the 
newly acquired Dravidian vocabulary reacted upon the Aryan 

P. D. Gune, a Comparative Philology, Poona (1950), p. 234. 

*) K. Ramkrishnaih, Dravidian Problems, Studies in Dravidian Philology, 
Madras (1935), pp. 9-13. 'It is in the close intermingling of Non-Aryans and 
the Aryan tribes in North India speaking different languages and having 
different cultures of their own, that we have to trace the origin of Ih*akrits . . . 
This contact of the Aryans with non-Aryans not only affected their language 
and gave rise to the new set of popular languages, called Prakrits, but has 
left a lasting effect on their religion and culture, bringing them closer to 
Hinduism, as against Vedic religion and culture.* 
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speech. As their contact wth the original inhabitants became closer, 
the effect on their language grew deeper and deeper^). In this 
process of amalgamation, Sanskrit borrowed cerebral sounds and 
several other words of native origin, while the native dialects were 
influenced by Sanskrit. Gone feels that these Sankritised dialects 
came to be regarded as Prakrits 

The traditional view, as expressed by Vararuci and others, 
considers that the term Prakrit itself denotes th(‘ fact of its being 
derived from some prime source which could be nonc^ other than 
Sanskrit^). Pischel’s view reverses the position; he, relying 
on the literal sense of the w-ord, is inclined to treat Prakrits as 
natural language i.e. the language as it might havc^ grown up among 
the people spontaneously. George Grierson explained the 
growth of these Prakrits in a wider sense, classifying them in three 
distinct stages, which is supported by Chatterji ®). According to 
this classification the Primary Prakrits or the Old Indo-Aryan 
speech comprise both the Vedic and the earliest form of the classical 
Sanskrit. Secondary Prakrits or the Middle Indo-Aryan speech 
are represented by Pali, Prakrits and the A])abhrainsa. The Ter¬ 
tiary Prilkrits or the new Indo-Aryan speech are represented in the 
modern Indian vernaculars. This classification may be convenient 
but it seldom indicates the process of change and transformation 
in between the periods. Das Gupta fec^ls that Sanskrit had be¬ 
come almost stereotyped in the middle of thci second cimtury before 
Christ. At that period the local dialects grew into those artificial 
languages called Prakrits. He further maintains that these Prakrits 
are not the spoken languages of the particular regions with which 
they appear to be associated in name because these should be 
regarded as standardised artificial forms developed for the use of 
literature though at bottom they may be representing an earlier 
living language which may have been conventionalized. 

It may not be possible to explain the exact nature of the origin 

Ibid., p. 14. 

2) Gune, Comparative Philology, pp. 197-98. 

Keith, HSL, pp. 26-27. 

PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (1900), § 16. 

Keith, HSL, pp. 26-7, 

®) S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
Calcutta (1926), pp. 16-19. 

7 ) Das Gupta and De, HSL, p. CXX. 

*) Ibid., p. CXXl, see also p. 683. 
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of the Prakrits but as they exist they appear to be essentially of 
Aryan origin representing a somewhat advanced stage of the spoken 
languages of the mixed ])opulation. They must have developed in a 
natural way and while spreading over large regions have become 
differentiated, borrowing elements from the native (Dravidian and 
Munda) idioms. Their literary forms may have been slightly con- 
vcmtionalized. Although the Brahmanas used their classical Sans¬ 
krit, tluise dialects continued their development unchecked and in 
the course of years the gulf between Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
became wider. This gulf was more prominent in the East where 
later arose the anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanic socio-religious and 
philosophical movements of Buddhism and jainism ^). 

Tradition records the refusal of Buddha 2) to adopt Sanskrit, 
the language of the learned and the aristocracy, in propagating his 
religious beliefs. As his message was for tho common good he pre¬ 
ferred the use of Prakrits which may have been intelligible to a 
greater part of the people. He also enjoined his disci])les to conform 
to this j)ractice ^). That is why the Buddhist canon was also redac¬ 
ted in some of the current Prakrits. Following his example the mo¬ 
narch Asoka used these regional languages or inscriptional Prakrits 
in issuing his commands by edicts and the inscriptions. Our first 
and real knowledge of Prakrits is based on these inscriptions which 
reveal the existence of at least three dialects used in the eastern 
regions^), in the capital, and lastly as a common lingua franca. 
The next information of a definite nature is afforded by the dramas 
of Asvagjiosa reflecting the influence of the Prakrits about the first 
century after the birth of Christ. He makes use of Old Ardhama- 
gadhi, Old MagadhI and Old !5auraseni ^). Of these the first was the 
dialect, as far as tradition goes, in which the Jain leader Mahavira 
preached. As the early Jain scriptures have perished the canonical 
works of the Svetambaras and Digambaras arc found redacted in 
the Maharastrl and Sauraseni forms. 

To what extent Sanskrit drama was indebted to Prakrits, 
cannot be decided precisely. From the evidence of the earliest survi- 

M. A. Mehendale, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 282. 

Keith, SD, p. 72. 

®) Mehendale, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 283. 

Keith, HSL, p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 27. 
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ving plays it can be inferred that the drama had to seek the co¬ 
operation of the people's language from the very beginning. As the 
drama was intended to provide entertainment to all the Varnas 
including the common folk who had no access to the Vedas, it was 
but appropriate that the dialogues should have been carried out in 
the local dialects some of which had already attained the status 
of a language. As the bards and actors borrowed the recitation 
element from the epics, the connecting links in the form of dialogues 
and short commentaries must have been carried on through Pra¬ 
krits only, the language of the bards, rhapsodists, minstrels and 
actors. It may be surmised that, generally sx)eaking, the earliest 
theatrical performances were mainly conducted in Prakrit and 
the dramatists resorted to the use of Sanskrit whenever they intro¬ 
duced Brahmanas as well as the cultured j)opulation. Thus the langu¬ 
age mixture of tlie dramas may be explained from an actual co¬ 
existence of Sanskrit and Prakrit side by side in those circles in 
wliich the Indian theatre rose to a literary niveau. Even in the 
farcical representations performed at the Mahavrata and the 
Soma-purchasing sacrifices, it would be improbable that the Sudra 
and hetaera abusing a Brahmana, could have carried on the dialo¬ 
gues in any other language but the Prakrits. As the latter sux)X)lied 
all the dramatic element, it was not possible to eliminate them from 
the dramas, a xiosition to which the j^riests must have become 
reconciled later. Therefore the later rhetoricians had to make 
provision for the inclusion of Prakrits as enjoined in the Niityasastra 
and other books on dramaturgy. This incidentally also indicates 
that the drama p)roj)cr arose not in the priestly circles devoted to 
Vedic lore but amongst pcoi)le of humble rank, who w^ere i)(niiax)s 
accustomed to derive pleasure from such representations. Thus, 
the use of Prakrits must have been an established tradition from 
the very beginning, which doubtless enhanced the j^roductive values 
of the plays. It may be supposed that being adopted by the leading 
classes the drama was in the course of time more sanskritized. 

From the references made by Vararuci and Patanjali, it be¬ 
comes clear that at least four forms of Prakrits were in use towards 
the close of the third century before Christ . Later, as the Aryans 
spread out in different parts of India and the process of Aryaniza- 

Gune, Comparative Philology, pp. 220-21. See also O. Franke, Pali 
and Sanskrit, Strassburg (1902), p. 50. 
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tion gained momentum, Sanskrit might have lost its position as 
the medium of expression among all classes of the Aryan society 
and its use might have been restricted to the highly-educated only. 
But Sanskrit was not altogether unintelligible even to the lower 
strata as may be inferred from its extensive use in the dramas ^). 
The growing popularity of the Prakrits must have given a consider¬ 
able set-back to Sanskrit as evidenced by the number of Prakrit 
inscriptions. Nearly 1500 inscriptions in Prakrits as against a dozen 
in Sanskrit belong to the period preceding the middle of the fourth 
century 2). After the fourth century very few Prakrit inscriptions 
are available as the Buddhist and Jain writers had also started 
making use of Sanskrit after the second century of the Christian 
era. 

Of the Prakrit languages enumerated above only Maharastri 
has some literature which was considered more suitable for lyrics 
and poetry reaching a climax in Kalidasa and Hala s Saptasati. 
Sauraseni was normally the language of dialogues, though it is 
occasionally used in the verses also. SaurasenI is the language of 
prose in Rajashkhara's Karpuramahjari which was more akin to 
Sanskrit than Malnlrastrl. The reason being perhaps that it origin¬ 
ated at a place which was a stronghold of Sanskrit and Brahmanic 
influence. Magadhl fares worst of all, it was usefully employed by 
SuDRAK.A for the low characters in the Mrcchakatika. 6akari, 
Bahliki, and others, are regarded as sub-divisions of Magadhi 
which are rarely used. The comparatively late date at which 
Maharastri attained prominence, indicates that some other fonn 
of Prakrit may have been employed for poetry before its rise. 
Jacobi is supposed to have found traces of such a Prakrit in the 
Natyasiistra ^). 

Despite the conclusive evidence of Vararuci, no known work 
of the Paisaci dialect is preserved in the Sanskrit literature extant. 
The tradition records that the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya was com¬ 
posed in Paisaci which unfortunately is lost. From references in 

From this L. Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon (1956), 
p. 86 seems to infer that Sanskrit drama was from the beginning more sans- 
kritized than it would appear to us. 

*) Mehendale, in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 284. 

®) Ibid., p. 284. 

*) H. Jacobi, Bhavisattha Kaha, p. 84 ff. 
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MBH it is clear that the Pisacas were a tribe in the North-west re¬ 
gion. Grierson locates them with the Kambojas in the modern 
Hazara district of West Pakistan. It is suggested that the Pisaca 
form of Prakrit grew up in India when the Achemenian kings of 
Persia made Bactria one of their bases. As a result of active con¬ 
tacts between the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians this language 
came into being, which was used by Sudraka in Mrcchakafika, 
George Grierson has conclusively proved that the wild tribes 
living in the south of the Hindukush range are the surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of the Pisacas ^). According to one Tibetan tradition^) 
belonging to the school of Sarvastivadins, 'sthaviras of some early 
Buddist school wrote their works in Paisaci. 

From Dandin’s attitude it is clear that the grammarians and 
rhetoricians were not happy with this incursion of Prakrits and may 
probably have resented their inclusion in the dramas. The 
Prakrits were, it is true, closely related to Sanskrit but their popular 
use by people of all levels prevented them from being accepted by 
the higher circles. No wonder that the Sanskrit dramas could not be 
staged because with the elenuuit of Prakrits present in them, the 
the learned, were not supj)osed to be interested in such 
performances. But having once established their importance, the 
Prakrits could not be dislodged from their position. However, it was 
SuDRAKA who made an extensive use of them and confirmed their 
suitability for stagecraft. Perhaps he possessed an uncommonly dis¬ 
cerning eye which enabled him to determine what would heighten 
the dramatic effect. Conscious of the importance of Prakrits no 
early dramatist comj)osed any play in Sanskrit alone, Bhasa’s 
Dutavakya being the only exception to the above i)ractice. Thus in 
that remote period the dramatist seemed to have realised that while 
Sanskrit was quite suitable for fanciful descriptions, religious sub¬ 
jects and the narration of epic traditions, the real drama could only 
be portrayed through a popular set of languages. 

q MBH, Dronaparva, 499. 

*) G. Grikk.son, Indian Antiquary 43, p. 144. 

Gune, Comparative Philology, pp. 239-40. On Paisaci see also Upadhye, 
Ann. Bhand. Inst. 21, p. 1 and A. Master, BSOAS 1943, p. 34; 217. 

4 ) Das Gupta and De, HSL, p. 685. 
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MALAISE: SYMPTOMS OF DECADENCE 

I. DErENDENCK ON EPICS 

Whether the drama had its early origin in a secular, popular or 
religious atmosphere, the fact remains that throughout its chequered 
career of a thousand y<‘ars or mon‘, it received most of its impetus 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. These two epics, though 
I)urely Bralirnanical in scoj)e and puq>ose, had absorbed a number 
of |)oi)ular legends and folk-lores, a variety of doctrines. As the 
Vedic chants were intelligible only to the ])riests and the learned 
class, the ej)ic recitation soon won the applause of the common- 
folk. Cons(Hiiiently the two epics exercised a wide infliKmce both 
on poetry and drama, being partly an exhaustive store of ideal 
model episodes, and partly because of loyal submission by the 
poets to the fundamental injunctions prescribed by the authorities 
on Dramaturgy. In ihv golden years of the Indian Civilization, 
when glorification of gods and su]>ermen was the order of the day, 
the poets had neither the freedom nor the will to display any 
originality in introducing a new theme for which they mainly 
turned to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the traditional 
store-houses of the ideal episodtis and ideal characters '). 

It is strange that the older of the two epics does not show a 
definite familiarity with dramatic ]>erformances beyond casual 
mention of Nata, Nartaka and others. It is only in a comparatively 
later portion of the Mahabharata *^) that a passage refers to the 
existence of Nataka, but it is doubtful if the performance was of a 
literary tyjie. Moreover this passage is not found in the South 
Indian Recension of the* Malnabharata It is likely that in some 
cases epics and drama both turned to a floating mass of popular 

q De, HSL, pp. 50-31; Jagirdak, DSL, pp. 150-52; Hopkins, The 
Great Epic of India, p. 53. 

2 ) MBH, II, II. 36: 'ndtakd vividhdh kdvydh kathdkhydyika-kdrikdh*. 

®) WiNTERNiTz, JRAS 1903, 571 LDas Gupta, HSL, p. 653 fn. 2. 
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tales and narratives, which are preserved in the epics in a large 
number. Professor Hillebrandt sought in these stray references 
an allusion to full-fledged dramatic art, which is rather far-fetched. 
The evidence of the Harivamsa, describing the staging of a play 
based on Rama’s legend, is of no avail, as this portion was added 
at a time when the drama proper had already been established. 
However, the Ramayana, the first and the finest specimen of 
ornate poetry, records evidence indicative of a dramatic perform¬ 
ance of some type. Keith while quoting some stanzas from the 
Ramayana, seems to have overlooked this evidence, although it 
does not offer any definite idea of the actual dramatic form. Also 
it is not known if this verse was added at much later date. The 
verse is : 

ndrdjake janapade prahrstanatanartakdh 

utsavais ca samdjais ca vardhantc rdstravardhandh 

'The actors and dancers, though always in festive mood, are not 
happy in a state without the king. Festivals and dramatic perfor¬ 
mances always contribute to the jirosperity of the country". In 
addition to the abov^e, the Ramayana })reserves some other refe¬ 
rences which suggest that some type of dramatic performance did 
exist in Rama's time. 

The two epics, especially the Mahabharata, exceed tlie limit 
of a definite literary genre and record narratives and descriptions 
beyond the scope of a poem. Since the Mahabharata remained an 
open book for centuries allowing bards and rhai)sodists to add 
their episodes in memory of their patrons, the poem assumed a 
popular form. The simple story of Kurus was enveloped by layers 
of such episodes and genealogical accounts which had no direct 
relation to the main story of the battle. We have so far no direct 
evidence of the actual form of the early dramatic performances, 
but it is presumed that the narration and recitation of the epic 
tales by professional singers may have accompanied some form 
of action. During the j:)eriod when Brahmanical lore was being 
propagated the bards and actors may sometimes have introduced 
innovations by dramatizing the tales and thus heightening their 

q Hillebrandt, AID, pp. 5-6. 

2 ) Keith, SD, pp. 28-29. 

®) Ramayana, II, 67. 15; see also II, 69. 4. 
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effect. The references in the Mahabh 5 .sya of the slaying of Kanisa 
by Krsna and binding of Bali by Visnu, points to the existence of 
such performances where representation by action was a prime 
criterion “). This was the period when rapid fusion between the 
Dravidians and the Aryans was taking place. But since the reci¬ 
tation, singing, dancing, acting and staging of crude shows was 
probably to a considerable degree in non-Aryan hands the latter 
in all likelihood must have tried to make the shows interesting. 
It may be assumed that in due course these crude shows must 
have develoj)ed into a popular form of entertainment, finally 
laying the foundation of the Sanskrit drama. Thus, h^’pnotised by 
epic influence, the majority of Sanskrit dramas and poems were 
woven around Krsna and Riima legends. But as Krsna's character 
was recast more than once, some of the dramas deal with such 
aspects of Krsna which had little or no bearing on the Mahabharata^). 

In addition to the element of action, the earlier poets borrowed 
the tendencies of description and narration from the epics, which 
were evidently shared by both drama and poetry alike. The 
influence of epic poems is conspicuous in the Rama legends, which 
are made the theme of a dozen of plays and poems. Kalidasa 
gently hints his indebtedness to the author of the Rarnayana^), 
who helpcKl him making entry into the citadel of great Raghus, 
Bhavabiuiti is (juite conscious of the debt his drama owes to the 
epic^), but even a mediocre person like Mi^rari ®) acknowledged 
the debt of ValmIki freely. Rajasekiiara, the cuithor of the leng¬ 
thiest ])la3nn Sanskrit, does not believe in humbling himself. Instead 
of acknowledging indebtedness, he asserts that he w^as himself 
Valmiki in his previous existence Whatever may have been 
the merits of such borrowings, the epics possessed an unshakable 
grip on the pojmlace, not only in India, but even in Greater India 

1 ) MBH, 111 , 2, III; sec also III, i, 26. 

2 ) Keith, HSL, p. 43; I)e, HSL, pp. 51-32. 

®) For a list of Krsna dramas sec Konow, ID, pp. 99-102; De, HSL, 
pp. 467-469. There are several devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, produced 
in the middle of the 16th century A.D. Mention may be made of Lalita-md- 
dhava, Vida^dha-mddhava, Ddna-Kelikaumudi and Jagannatha-vallahha, 

*) Raghuvamsa, I, 4. 

*) Uttarardmacarita, I, i; Hdam kavibhyah purvebhyo namovdkam prasd- 
smahe*. 

•) Anarghardghava, prologue, *Murdrindmadheyasya hdla-Vdlmtheh\ etc. 

’) Bdlabhdrata, i, 12. 
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where Buddhists and South Indian merchants carried the Indian 
lore in the distant past^). Even after the general decline in the 
Sanskrit literature, the interest in legends and the recitations of 
epics did not die. It inspired the lyrics of Jayadeva in Bengal, 
which is claimed to be tlie best representative of a refined form of 
the popular Ydtrd performances of Bengal 2 ). That these Ydird^ 
were a popular mode of ])erformaiice, is amply supported by their 
continuance even to this day ^). In the North several versions of 
Rmna's legend were staged in Ramalilas. The story was put both 
in the form of dumb show as well as in a crude dramatic way and 
the characters, even to this day, an^ impersonated by young boys 
in the Rama-Lila festivals. In the dumb shows, no dialogue is 
introduced as the story is well known in all circles both high and low. 

It is true that the interest in these epic tales continued in all 
ages, but this free borrowing of themes by poets set a precedent 
which proved fatal to th(‘ growth of drama. Poets and dramatists 
picked up the same episodes and characters one after another and 
finally reduced them to mere types. In fact, the dramatist ignored 
the dramatic element and only aimed at t3.q)ifying morals. As the 
dramas W(Te seldom put on the stage, the dramatist missed tlu^ 
opportunity of being cheered or jeered which could indicate the 
merits of his composition. Even a mediocre play passed under the 
name of drama, which could only have been enjoyed by an exclusive 
clientye of cultured pe()j)le. 

One wonders what prevented the poets and dramatists from 
being faithful to contemporary life and their surroundings. Never 
in the long history of his literary activities does the poet exhibit 
keenness in picking up themes from his surroundings, which must 
have been quite colourful and glorious. The political upheavals and 
convulsions capable of tremendous impact, failed to stir and churn 
the emotions of creative genius, who sought solace in ideals alone. 
True, that poets and dramatists are born and not made, but they 
might have demonstrated their resentment against a fixed order, 
which on one hand would have had a salutary effect on the authori- 

Bowers, Theatre in the East, pp. 14-15; Chabra, in lAC, Jan. 1956, 
pp. 306-07. 

*) J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, III. Leipzig, p. 51; see also Lassen, 
Indische Alterihumskunde, II, Leipzig, pp. 504-5, P. Guha Thakurta, The 
Bengali Drama, (London) 1930, p. 4. 

*) Guha-Thakurta„ The Bengali Drama, p. 1 . 
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ties and on the other would have paved the way for introducing 
new themes. But as observed earlier, these slavish tendencies 
influenced the poets because of the learned character of the Sanskrit 
language and literature, which far from being the people’s forte, 
flourished in refined and cultured circles alone. 

Only a few themes in Vrakaninm and minor forms of dramas 
seem to have been borrowed from a collection of stories such as 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya and other sources ^). The Brhatkatha 
is beset with ])roblems of date and autliorship admitting divergence 
in views. However, it is quite ])robable that the Udayana stories 
and a few plots in Prakaranas were borrowed from the earlier 
version of the Brhatkatha, which later disappeared from the Indian 
scene, but the existence of which is attested by Sudandhu, Bana, 
Dan DIN and many others^). Even a Cambodian inscription*^) 
of 875 A.D. refers to the name of Gunadhya. As our knowledge 
of its contents is extremely limited, it is not known to what extent 
the early Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa was indebted to (Gunadhya. 
The thrcH' surviving versions of the Brliatkatha affirm that the 
original must have been in ^loka form, while Dandin’s description 
])oints to a. Kathd form in ])rose. If reliance is to be placed on 
tradition, the book was com])osed in Paisaci Prakrit, which testifies 
to a probability of proses text. 

Judging from its vast com])ass as recorded in traditions, Gu¬ 
nadhya must liav(^ been also indebted to the Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata, Buddhist tales, popular legends of seafaring people and 
current stories like that of Udayana. But it is doubtful if hv, could 
make full use of the epic tales, because Gunadhya was not a 
protege of kings, but of merchants and traders, seafarers, and 
dashing heroes of love adventures. It was a bourgeois e])ic not 
attached to stainless characters like that of Rama and Krsna, but 
must have collected spirited accounts of romantic heroes, who 
believed in the tempests of life. They had the steam and energy 
to travel to the four corners of the world in quest of gold metal 

The Svapnavdsavadattd, Pratijndjaugandhardyana of Bhasa, Mrccha- 
katika of SiTDRAKA, Mdlavikdgnimitra of kalidasa, two Ndtikds of Harsa 
and Mdlatlmddhava of Bhavabhuti appear to have borrowed themes from 
Brhatkatha. 

2 ) Keith, HSL, pp. 266-67; De, HSL, 694. 

®) Keith, HSL, p. 266. 
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and also the gold in the feminine bodies. It is suggested that 
Bhasa's Yaugandharayana and Sudraka's Vasantasena are 
borrowed from the Brhatkatha ^). Keith feels that the descriptions 
of courtyards and halls of Vasantasena correspond with Kalihga- 
sena's mansions, as found in the Brhatkatha Slokasamgraha. 
As in theme, purpose, atmosphere and spirit the Brhatkatha 
differed much from the epics, the poets accustomed to epic influence 
could not make much use of these popular legends. No wonder 
that, as most of the stories were steeped in non-Aryan traditions 
and were written in Paisaci or Bhutabhasa, the poets preferred to 
remain in the safe waters of the epics. 

2. Identical Aims for Drama and Kavya 
The dramatic theory aims at evoking a permanent sentiment 
in the mind ol the spectator by mejins of a dramatic performance. 
As far as this aspect of theory is concerned drama and poetry 
have the same functions. As in Kavya so in drama the dominant 
emotion persists throughout and the aim of the poet is to create 
effect through the aid of transitory feelings. Since a dramatic 
performance is an imitation or a representation of situations drawn 
from the mundane world'"*), the situations accompanied by 
gestures, action, dress, speech are so tinged with emotion that 
they evoke pain or pleasure. The only distinguishing feature is the 
external paraphernalia which in the case of drama is a source of 
delight to the eyes. It is because of this visual iispect and the 
imposition of roles on the actors that the drama or Rupaka has 
been treated as a separate branch of literature. The dance and 
mimetic art when united with song and dialogues are contributory 
to drama, but neither of the two attains the perfection of evoking 
sentiments in the heart of the spectator^). Therefore, the theory 
recognises the paramount importance of Poetry in the Rupakas 
and rates the Uparupakas as of secondary importance, in which 
the poetic clement need not be a dominating feature ®). In other 

Ihid., p. 271. 

*) Ihid., p. 271, 

>) NS K.M., I, 78; XIX, 116; DR, I, 7. 

*avasthd yd hi lokasya sukhaduhkhasamudhhavd 
ndndpurusasamcdrd ndtake sdbhidhiyate* (NS, XIX, 116). 

*) De, HSL, pp. 66-67; NS K.M., XVIII, 9-12. 

NS K.M., XVIII, 106; De, HSL, p. 66. Note that Bharata does not 
deal with all the uparupakas except Natika. 
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words, the theorists subordinated the dramatic element to the 
poetic and laid the foundation of drama on an insecure basis. 
Owing to the impact of theories and his own inbred disposition, 
the dramatist, who in most cases Wtis a poet himself, could not 
extricate the drama from this compromising position. One of the 
direct and fatal effects of this tendency is seen in literature now 
extant where instead of having poetry in drama we have drama in 
poetry ^). In these extant plays there is more of poetry than drama¬ 
tic element because the dramatist received recognition in i:)roportion 
to his poetic achievements. It is doubtful if he received any recog¬ 
nition on the basis of dramatic excellences alone. 

Despite these and other limitations the earlier dramatists like 
Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka succeeded in creating and sustain¬ 
ing some dramatic effect, Ix^cause of their extraordinary genius 
and niiister minds. They introduced vigour, variety and human 
pathos in natural colours and with the utmost poetic skill so as 
not to mar the effect of their poetical plays. But their successors, 
incapable of maintaining balance between drama and real life, 
lost the way and tended more towards extravagance and elegancies 
of style. These tendencies never permitted the dramatist to maintain 
a distinction between the real and the artificial. The poet could 
never turn away his mind from the artificial court atmosphere 
where applause was showered on the basis of poetic grace and 
imaginative skill. Instead of producing a drama full of action, the 
dramatist produced literary masterpieces within the framework of 
dramatic traditions. 

Unlike the Greek dramatists the Sanskrit poet never cared for 
popular taste, or else he never tasted the thrill of popular admiration. 
Driven by circumstances and his own disposition, he produced a 
highly cultivated literary drama with an eye to seek recognition of 
the learned, the *Sahrdaya , who dominated court life. In the course 
of years poetics, erotics, and dramaturgy conventionalized tastes 
and habits demanding more of grace and artificiality from the 
dramatist and the poet. In this atmosphere the dramatist lost his 
hold on the display of true passion and faithfulness to the forces 
of realism. 

Thus, from its very inception the Sanskrit drama was bred in 


De, HSL, p. 441. 
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the fanciful atmosphere of sentiments and poetry, which over¬ 
shadowed the vital features of action and characterization. Out 
of unshakable respect for texts and traditions and because of 
indifference to the realities of life, the poets failed to keep the running 
waters fresh. As the ‘ritual’ element in drama and ])oetry tended 
more towards traditionalism, it prevented poets from introducing 
new motives and themes and thus contributed to the petrification 
of kdvya in general and drama in particular. But this does not mean 
that the Hindu drama is bereft of sublime situations and pathos. 
There are scores of passages and descriptions which would create 
a state of catharsis in any ae.sthetic heart. KAiauASA’s masterly 
description of Sakuntala bidding farewell to the fauna and flora, 
Sudraka’s picture of poverty tormenting Carudatta, Slta’s ordeals 
in exile by Bhavabhutt and Visakhadatta’s depiction of the 
struggle in the heart of Rfiksasa, are some of the instances which 
will always be remembered when portrayed feelingly on the stage. 

3. Absence of Music and Songs 

Very often it is argued, and not without justification, that despite 
Bharata’s assurance of borrowing (‘lenuaits of music from the 
Samaveda and his elaborate treatment of tht‘ art in unison 
w'ith dance, there is very little music in Sanskrit drama. There is 
no dearth of reference's in the Vedic literature testifying to the 
existence of music, botli vocal and instrumental “), but how long 
and to what extent music was allowed to be a ]:)opular art, is not 
knowTi. It is possible that the Vedic chants or the sacred music 
only thriv('d in Brahmanical circles. The folk or popular music 
being practised by the professionals, who were in all probability 
mostly non-Aryans, may have been taboo. Therefore, the dramatist 
w^as not keen to compose songs of his own, but depended on the 
resourcefulness of the Siltradhara, who, with the aid of singers 
and musicians under his command, could conveniently insert some 
pieces here and there. 

The importance of mu.sic as a means of recreation cannot be 
underestimated. But the fact that Biiarata commends the use 


1 ) NS K.M., I. 17. 

*) H. A. PoPLEY, The Music of India, Calcutta (1950), pp. 8-9. 
») Sah. D„ VI, 270, 307. 
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of music only in dramas of secondary importance, like Ndti, HallUa, 
Bhdnika, and others, signifies that music was not considered an 
essential factor of Sanskrit drama. Accordingly the types enume¬ 
rated have no representatives in the surviving plays i). Most of 
the types suggested only to bear the character of pantomimes 
accompanied with songs, dance and music rather than possessing 
any serious drama in themselves. It proves that the use of music 
in first-rate dramas was definitely restricted, if not taboo. To quote 
an instance, Kalidasa who introduced one song of 4 padas in 
Malavikagnimitra and Sakuntala each, enumerates in Kuma- 
rasambhava various forms of musical pieces demonstrated at 
the nuptial ceremony of Siva and Par\^ati. Similar references are 
found in Raghuvam.4a ^). But in all his dramas excepting in Vikra- 
morvasi, there is hardly any music. Murari and Raja^ekhara 
have introduced dhruvd in their dramas, which is a very late deve¬ 
lopment though the variety has been discussed at length by 
Bharata. There can be two reasons for such an omission. Firstly, 
tradition compelled the poet to aim at poetic excellence alone and 
the patrons felt thrilled at the lyrical beauty of the stanzas, there¬ 
fore he took no notice of music. Another probable reason was that 
since singing required professional skill and the professionals were 
possibly not of acceptable rank, therefore, inspite of the sanction 
of Sastra, no musical pieces could be introduced. In Sanskrit drama 
there is nothing corresponding to the Greek Chorus, because the 
Greeks never catered for masses who had their own modes of 
enjoyments for which no hall or elaborate stage was necessary. 

It is strange that even at a comparatively late period when 
music fonned an accepted social enjoyment as commended by 
Vatsyayana, and the adherents of the Krsna cult recognised the 
charm of the lute, the Sanskrit dramatist remained firm in boy¬ 
cotting music. In mediaeval times when the devotional songs of 
Jayadeva thrilled the listeners with exquisite joy, the Sanskrit 
dramatist remained firm and loyal to the traditions set by early 
poets. It is amazing that Sudraka, who is credited to have deviated 

1 ) Keith, SD, p. 351. 

>) Mdl., II, 4. 

*) Sak„ V, I. 

Kumdrasamhhava, VII, 91 and XI, 36; L6vi, TI, p. 18 f. 

*) Raghuvatn^a, III, 19. Cf. also Bh. S. UpadhyAya, India in K&liddsa, 
Allahabad (1947), p. 225 ff. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 12 
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from the beaten track and who could obviously have permitted his 
heroine to burst into a song or two, is totally indifferent to the 
appeal of this fine art. He introduced a song in the background 
sung by Rebhila, a low character, and makes the hero acknowledge 
the charms of music and lute ^). Further, when the Vidusaka 
crosses the fourth floor of Vasantasena’s mansion in act IV of 
Mrcchakafika, he perceives hundreds of musical instruments and 
several girls are depicted engrossed in practice, but in his drama 
proper Sudraka too followed the tradition. Another cogent reason 
which explains the abscTice of music, is the over-emphasis placed 
on poetry. The dramatist thought it beneath his dignity to compose 
music when he could compose poetry, the highest of fine arts. The 
same holds good in the case of dancing which in spite of Bharata's 
clear recommendations, rarely finds expression on the stage. 

Whatever may be the reasons behind this traditional indifference, 
the fact remains that in Sanskrit drcima there is no occasion either 
for collective singing or full-throated melodies, which in cases of 
imitation of real life or a genuine situation, should have been 
regarded as an integral part of our existence and might have 
heightened the dramatic effect. 

4. Abundance of verses 

Since drama flourished as a sub-division of Kdvya, it encouraged 
the poets to strive after the sentimental and poetic and neglect 
prose to the utmost. KAlidasa and Sudraka were capable of 
vivifying prose with their creative talents, but to achieve elegance 
in poetry, they hankered after metrical skill, for it afforded scope 
for sentimental expressions. As the drama suffered from its close 
dependence on epics mainly in verses, the dramatist strove hard 
to stuff his composition with lyrical descriptive stanzas of various 
metres, though the results were often disproportionate ^). The 
drama started with a verse, ended in a verse and whatever was 
considered important was put in verse form. No doubt tradition 
always set a high value on verses as even texts on grammar, medi¬ 
cine, philology, were all versified and the moral of the tales and 
fables was again retained in the verse form. However the total 


Mrccha,, III, 4-5. 
*) De, HSL, p. 58. 
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effect was that prose, which is universally regarded as the most 
convenient and best form of dialogue, was in dramas reduced to 
secondary importance ^), supplying only connecting links; and the 
preponderant employment of verses drifted it away from the real 
drama. This tendency of adhering closely to the epic in form and 
spirit prevented the poets from polishing and stabilizing their 
X)rose, which accounted for the loss of vigour and appeal. It was 
the dramatist who could set a tradition of acquiring skill in prose 
and thereby could have contributed to solving one of the major 
X)roblems of Sanskrit literature. 

In close x^roximity to descriptions of autumn, spring and the 
rainy season introduced into the Ramayana by Valmiki the 
dramatist, in order to heighten the sentimental effect, inserted 
descrix)tions of natural scenes, which more often were not suited to 
the stage beyond their x^oetic value. In Vikramorvasi 2), the X)oet 
leaves the hero in a forest grove full of the traditional natural 
fauna, storks, Catakas, x)cacocks, cuckoos, swans, bees, creepers, 
etc. The lover-king in search of his lost beloved bores the 
audience with loud wailings and the poet x)roduces verse after verse, 
invoking the aid of bounteous nature. Sudkaka, who otherwise 
has the makings of a first-rate dramatist, loses his head at the sight 
of clouds and x^uts stanza after stanza into the mouth of the heroine, 
heralding the advent of the rainy season ^). In the first place these 
scenes in the Sanskrit drama are difficult to stage even in modern 
times when stage-craft has x>rogressed considerably. Besides their 
inclusion beyond x^rox)ortion interrux>ts the dramatic effect and 
undermines it considerably. 

Enamoured of his x:>oetic skill, the dramatist showed no hesitation 
in offering solutions of serious problems relating to life and death ^). 
In such frenzied moments he forgets all about the characters and 
their individuality, reducing hero and heroine to set t5rpes. This 
tendency, to some extent, is also seen in the Greek, Roman and 
European comedies. As to whether these stanzas were appreciated 
by the audience we have no clue. Sanskrit literature unlike that of 
Greece, does not record the echo of criticism directed against its 
poets as was done in Greece against Euripides. 

1 ) Varadachari, HSL, p. 134. 

2 ) Vikramorvail, Act IV. 

®) Mrccha., Act V. 

q Keith, SD, p. 282. 
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It was mainly due to the epic influence that the poet from the 
very beginning recognised metre as an essential element in the 
drama. In Greek drama the verses of the chorus were to interrupt 
the action with comments, the expression of sentiments, admonitions 
and contemplations, and to aid the dialogues but in Sanskrit they 
served the purpose of literary excursions ^). It would be interesting 
to note the number of verses employed in some of the more famous 
plays, which gives an insight into the mounting interest the poets 
displayed in composing stanzas. Since Asvaghosa's dramas are 
in a fragmentary condition, no definite deduction is possible. 
Sudraka's Mrcchakafika has approximately 380 stanzas, Kali¬ 
dasa’s Sakuntala has 195, Vikramorvasi, minus songs, has only 135 
verses, Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita has 255, ViSakhadatta’s 
Mudraraksasa has 170, Venisarnhara has 208. The figure mounts 
to 650 in Mahanafaka and Rajasekhara’s Balaramayana has 741 
slokas. The allegorical play Prabodhacandrodaya in 6 acts has 
191 verses only. It is a case of progressive degeneration as is clear 
from the increasing number of verses. Thus, from the beginning 
a defect had crept in the domain of drama which encouraged the 
poet to be more and more artificial. 

5. Supernatural Element in Drama 

According to Bharata’s preamble in the Natyasastra, the drama 
was intended to provide relaxation even to those who had no 
access to the Vedas ; but it could not shake off the Brahmanical 
influence which it glorified in all its aspects. It would be unfair to 
judge Indian sentiments with a western mind and principles, for 
which mythology has no such fettering influence as in India, In 
the silver age of the epics man and the gods, heaven and earth did 
not constitute a fixed division but were complementary to each 
other. Therefore, the themes borrowed from the epics brought 
along with them such elements, which to the modem mind may 
appear incongruous, but which certainly thrilled the early settlers. 

As the first drama was, according to Bharata, enacted in 
heaven with the aid of heavenly damsels and in the presence of 
heavenly luminaries, mortals were left with no other choice than 

9 Keith, SD, p, 90, 279 n. 2. 

*) NS K.M., I. 12. 
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to imitate the same. So the characters selected later were of virtuous 
disposition and prowess equal to the gods. Most of the mythical 
heroes had not only access to the gates of heaven, but, like powerful 
allies, they always ran to the aid of the gods in times of emergency 
and were amply rewarded for their loyalty and godliness. When the 
Sanskrit dramatist made use of such distinguished and lofty themes, 
unconscious of the effects he felt impelled to introduce the super¬ 
natural element as freely it pleased him. As declared by Krsna in 
the Bhagavadgita ^), only ideal and eminent persons should be 
cast in dignified roles, because the common people always follow 
the ideals blindly. Therefore the poets, steeped as they were in 
the Brahmanical traditions, .shifted the scene from earth to heaven 
and from men to gods and goddesses. They further exhibited the 
illimitable power of sages by introducing episodes of curses and 
boons, which always over-awed the religious and pious. 

In his full-length drama Asvaghosa has not revealed the identity 
of the place where Buddha received the two disciples, which might 
be in heaven. Though opposed to Brahmanical religion, in his two 
Kavyas he takes the Enlightened One to heaven, the city of Kubera. 
Bhasa's characters move freely from heaven to earth as if there 
were no barriers. Kalidasa in Sakuntala introduces the ever-fiery 
Sage Durvasa who is over-fond of pronouncing curses on the inno¬ 
cent. Further the ascetic girl is kidnapped by a dazzling heavenly 
nymph, Dusyanta visits the heavenly regions as a friend of Indra 
and the latter’s charioteer alights in the royal garden unannounced 
and unheralded. In Vikramorvasi, the entire course of events is 
shifted alternately between heaven and earth as a result of curses 
and boons. Sudraka and Vi^akhadatta deserve all credit for 
avoiding the supernatural in plays where the episode, and the 
events, and the characters, all belong to this world. But Bhava- 
BHUTi, Murari and Rajasekhara all introduce the supernatural 
element in their plays. 

One obvious drawback of the practice is that the reader or 
spectator loses human interest in the hero and heroine, as soon as 
he is reminded of their exalted position. It is easy and natural to 
sympathize with Vasantasena and Carudatta, who are drawn from 

Bhagavadgita, III, 21: 

*yad yad acarati hesthah tat tad evetaro janah 
sa yat pramatiam kurute lokas tad anuvartate*. 
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the world known to us. Even Sakuntala compels attention for 
some time till she is forcibly carried away to the celestial abode of 
her mother. But despite a masterly characterization and emotional 
treatment by Bhavabhuti, it is difficult to commiserate Sita, when 
the poet reminds us of her being a goddess and residing with 
divinities^). Mortals are accustomed to seek the favour of gods 
and invoke them in the hour of need, but it would be difficult 
to identify them as one of us. Thus, stuffed with the supernatural 
element drama no longer remains a page torn from the universal 
chapter of the book of life. It assumes a scriptural role as if produced 
with set moralistic purposes, which form an end by themselves. 

6. Absence of People's Stage and Theatre. 

One is amazed at the completeness with which Bharata treats 
the subject of dramaturgy in all its aspects. But very often the 
subject matter becomes diffused and obscured by minute details, 
though it is doubtful if the facts analysed are at all reflated to the 
actual state of affairs 2). He established a tradition adopted by 
later writers in working out divisions and sub-divisions in an 
arbitrary fashion. In the Natyasastra Bharata suggests nine 
types of theatres with minor differences in their construction, but 
none of the types is supported by any cogent evidence. The terms 
used for theatres are Ndtyagrha, Natyamandapa, Preksdgrha, 
Preksdgdra, which find mention in treatises on dramaturgy as well 
as in extant literature^). While there are occasional references to 
music and dancing halls, art-galleries and theatres attached to 
royal palaces, there is hardly any reference to a people’s stage 
corresponding to the Greek Theatre, which could have accomodated 
a large number of spectators from the general public. There is no 
doubt that the princes maintained such play-houses where only 
the learned assembled. Even courtesans like Vasantasena and 
Malati of Kuttanimatam, possessed miniature halls wheni they 
could entertain the visitors®). In the prologues of various dramas, 

See also Keith, SD, p. 282. 

*) Ghosh, NS, Introduction, pp. LXXIV-LXXV. 

») NS K.M., II, 8-9. 

D. R, Mankad, The Ancient Indian Theatre, Vallabhanagar, Anand 
(i 95 o)» PP- 1-3. 

*) Mfccha., Act IV; Kuttanimatam, K.M., 852-860, p. 104. 
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only the assembly of the learned and cultured is admired, but 
nowhere have the poets left any description of plebeians enjoying 
a play in some spacious hall. There is no direct or even indirect 
allusion to the existence of a popular stage, but it would be incon¬ 
ceivable that the masses had no performances of their own. But 
as Sanskrit drama was primarily composed lor the learned, and 
never for the popular taste, this cultural gap positively deprived 
it of the thrills of a popular stage. 

It is suggested that dramatic performances for the common folk 
were usually held in Ndtyamandiras and an improvised stage 
outside the temple was constructed for the purpose. Mr. Gupta 
supports this view independently quoting the illustration of 
Mahanataka ^), which could be staged only in the open air. It is 
possible that in the later period when Sanskrit drama had entered 
a decadent age, a temporary stage may have been improvised for 
opera-like shows, which were more of quasi-dramatic performan¬ 
ces ^), For Mahanataka of Uamodara Misra is no drama in a strict 
sense: it is written in verse form with a negligible amount of prose 
and at best can be compared to the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, 
which is the best representative of the Yatra performances of 
Bengal. But the Mahanataka and Gitagovinda are of very late date, 
supplying no material information in determining the existence 
of people's theatre in India in the early stages. The Mahanataka 
is decidedly a hotch-potch adai:>tation of Bhavabhuti, Murari, 
Rajasekhara and even Jayadeva and merits no consideration <is 
an independent play It is possible that even Vikramorvasi, with 
its elaborate shifting scenes and unusual emphasis on music, dance 
and songs, may have served the puq^ose of an opera-like perform¬ 
ance . 

It is an admitted fact that Sanskrit drama from its early appea¬ 
rance remained an a])proved and pet diversion of merely aristocratic 
circles. As it aimed at evoking sentiment in the heiirts of the 
Sahrdaya (aesthetically advanced), which could only be achieved 
by constant association and sustained study or through an here- 


q Gupta, IT, p. 34. 

*) Keith, SD, pp. 272-73. 

Ibid., p. 271. 

<) Ibid,, p. 338. 
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ditary gift, no commoner could be expected to derive joy from it ^). 
It was normally performed on special occasions when troupes of 
professionals could be engaged by influential persons alone. To 
the cultured audience who admired perfect treatment of sentiment, 
minor omissions were of no serious consequence. Should the per¬ 
formances have been open to the general population, there would 
have been more of drama than literary excursions. Had the theatre 
been more popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity 
and to strive for artificial excursions would have been counterac¬ 
ted ^), the language would have been more chiselled and also made 
simple, characters would have been lively, artificial poetry would 
have been le^s and the cleavage between drama and life would have 
been narrowed down. From the beginning to the end the play¬ 
wright got into a habit of basking in the sunshine of royal patronage 
and at no time exhibited any eagerness to come down from that 
exalted pedestal. 

It is suggested that most of the famous temples in ancient 
India had their Ndtyamandiras, wliere dancers and actors pro¬ 
pitiated gods and goddesses through representation of their arts. 
But there are no clear proofs if such performances were practised 
in any part of Aryan India, except in the South where Aryan 
traditions became bogged. The Ydtrds as they do exist in Bengal 
and Rdmalild or RdsalUd in the North are quite a late chapter in 
the evolution of folk performances. The suggestion that the 
description of the theatre recorded in Silparatna pertains to those 
theatres attached to royal palaces, while Biiakata describes only 
those which were used for common people, lacks support. None 
of the authors has drawn this distinction so far. The descriptions 
in Visnudharmottara (3.20.4) and Sahgitaratnakara (1351.61) all 
correspond to Bharata. Perhaps some type of native traditions 
existed in these regions which could not come to the fore owing 
to priestly disapproval. Devadasis, as discussed earlier, were mainly 
a South Indian tradition. These paid or dedicated girls had to pay 


^) Sah, Z)., II, 38. Also a popular verse ascribed to Dharmadatta: 
*savasananam sahhydndifi rasasydsvddanam bhavet 
nifvdsands tu rangdntah kdstha-kudyd$ma-sannibhdh\ 

*) De, HSL, p. 442. 

®) Gupta, IT, pp. 26-29; Da^aratha Ojha, BNS, p. 70. 

*) Mankad, ait, pp. 3-4. 
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a heavy price for this role, which must have been a deterring factor 
for others to popularise the arts. 

As for the suggestion of a cave theatre in the Jogimara cave- 
temple of Ramgarh hills, the point is highly controversial and lacks 
positive proof. Bloch’s conclusion of identifying the stairs with 
improvised seats is challenged both by Begler and Burgess ^). 
The latter emphatically objects to the cave having been used as 
a stage at any time, since it has a limited capacity. In fact most 
scholars are tempted to seek a theatre in this cave because Bharata 
recommends that the theatre hall should be constructed cave- 
like^). The description is supported by Dandin in Da^akumara- 
caritani^). That Bharata favoured a cave-like construction for 
better acoustic effects, is proved by the remarks of Abhinava 
Gupta in his commentary, which clearly stresses the advantage 
ol 'anuranana\ the resounding, which was helpful in diffusing the 
sound to the four corners of the hall. By recommending a cave¬ 
shaped hall Bharata emphasised the necessity of constructing a 
compact hall, where the acoustics would be satisfactory. In the 
absence of modern appliances, of amplifiers, the actors had to 
strain their voice, often losing their grace and charm. 

S. C. Ghoshal and Haldar who examined the spot maintain 
that there is no convincing proof of the cave ever having been 
used as a theatre . Probably the cave was used as residence and 
at times music, dancing and singing were arranged on a small scale 
for a private limited audience. Burgess ’^) strongly asserts that if 
the cave was ever intended to be a theatre hall, more instances 
of the tyj)e should have been available. No doubt there are occa¬ 
sional references to ‘cave dwellings’ in the ancient literature ®) 
still extant and facilities for cultural activities were available at 
the caves of Aurangabad, Nasik and other places, but a dwelling 
is different from a hall. At the most it can be inferred that the 
Jogimara caves were frequented by ascetics and artistes for modest 

J. Bloch, Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1903-4, p. 123. 

*) Fergusson and Burgess, Arch. Survey Western India, Vol. IV, 
plates VII-X; Vol. Ill, Plate V. 

NS K.M., II, 69: ‘kdryah iailaguhdkdro dvibhumir ndtyamandapaW, 

*) Daiakumdracarita, (Peterson) Bombay edition, X, 20. 

®) Abhinavabhdrati, GOS, Ch. 54. 

•) A. C. Bidyabhusana, Dance Theatre at Ramgarh, TOH, pp. 220-21. 

’) Ibid., p. 221. 

*) Kumdrasambhava, 1 , 10 and 14; also Meghaduta, I, 26. 
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excursions. That the cave was used for dance and music is proved 
by the inscription describing that an artiste, {Rupadaksa) Deva- 
datta by name, loved a slender-waisted Devadiisi by name of 
Sutanuka^). However, it is impossible to think of a cave-theatre 
in the remotest part of Chota Nagjmr, when there are no remnants 
of the institution in other parts of India noted for dance-drama 
traditions. If it did exist, it would serve as an additional proof in 
favour of dance-drama traditions in the Dravidian regions which 
were frequented by non-Aryan artistes. 

7. Palace Patronage 

One of the reasons responsable for maintaining distance between 
the people and the poets, was the royal patronages (sxtended to the 
dramatists, basking in which the poets never cared to make a 
hero out of a common man. From Bhasa to Bhavabhuti and even 
at a much later period the poets wen^ either recipiesnts of kingly 
favours or they belonged to royalty, which prevented them from 
being realistic in approach and treatment. The l^astra always 
commended this dependence of po(sts and nsgarded it as hallmark 
of brilliance. Bhasa was a protege of Rajasihha, Asvaghosa of 
Kaniska, Kalidasa of Vikramaditya, another Kalidasa was 
court-poet of Bhoja, Sudraka and Harsa wisre themselves kings 
and Bhavabhuti according to Kalhana was a member of king 
YaSovarman’s entourage 2). Visakhadatta or Vi^akhadeva was 
a prince and son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta and Bhatta- 
NARAYANA, according to a tradition preserved in the Tagore 
family, was a protege of Adisura, king of Bengal®). Bred and 
brought up in a strictly court atmosphere, their vision became 
restricted and their range of subjects was stunted. The theorists 
commended the royal patronage as it yielded money and fame ^). 
For a dramatist the favour of a king was the supreme object as he 
could not think of having a premier of his play elsewhere. On the 
other hand the kings were always willing to allow their names to 

For text see Luders, Buddhistische Dr amen, p. 41. 

*) Rdjatarangini, II, 144. 

®) Keith, SD, p. 204. 

*) Kdvyaprakdia, I, i: 'kdvyarn yakase Wthakrte vyavahdravide Hvetarak- 
sataye\ In the exposition of the above definition Mammata alludes to the 
fact of Dhavaka acquiring wealth from Srihar^a. 
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be associated with literary compositions ^). This mutual admiration 
was considered ideal and made the two inter-dependent as recorded 
in an anthological verse: 

kavind ca vihhur vibhund ca kavih 
kavind vibhund ca vibhdli sadah. 

'Patron by the company of poet and the latter in company of 
patron prosper, while the assembly thrives with the union of both'. 
This way of life was also approved by the Kamasastra which 
was a subject of study for all poets and dramatists. Since the poets 
were expected to be familiar with details of kingly life in harem 
and court, the latter demanded entertainment with refinement, 
diversions with dignity^). The poet had to make; use of stock 
descriptions of amusements in the court, harem, water-sports, 
music, dance, pantomime and others, pursued by princes in leisure 
hours, for which a study of the Kamasastra was indispensable. 
With this objective in mind, Vatsyayana commended the company 
of hetaeras, well versed in fine arts and also in the art of love making. 

At the time of the performance of a play, the king or ])atron 
presided over the function, sitting on a royal throne around which 
the retainers and courtiers gathered according to rank and position. 
Sahgitaratnakara and Kavyaminiamsa furnish all the details 
of decorum and protocol observed in such assemblies. From the 
description in Kavyamimarnsa it is clear that there was actually 
no room for the gen(;ral public. However, it is probable that mem¬ 
bers of twice-born communities could see a religious playlet at the 
temples. In accordance with general practice the barbarians, the 
ignorant and low-born w^ere not admitted to these functions. 
Rajasekhara®), however, admits all t>7)es of actors, singers, bards, 
parasites, hetaeras, prostitutes and others, since they formed the 
entourage of the king. 

This practice of thriving on royal favours brought refinement 
and decorum, but tended more and more towards artificiality and 

Keith, SD., p. 286. 

*) Kdmasutra, I, 4, 14-20; also see Keith, HSL, pp. si-sh- 

®) Keith, SD, p. 285. 

*) Sangita Batndkara, VII, 1340-48, pp. 395-96. 

Kavyamimarnsa, GOS, X, pp. 54-55. 

•) Ibid., p. 55. 
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unreality. Plagued by this atmosphere Bhasa grumbled seeing 
the plays confined to the four walls of the palace. In such an 
atmosphere only master minds could strike a balance by remaining 
faithful to human veilues and keeping an observant eye on the 
characters, otherwise most of the dramatists turned pedantic and 
pompous, as these traits more often pleased the gracious patrons. 

8. The Audience 

Asian civilization does not afford the amateur those opportunities 
of self-expression, which are readily available to them in Europe 
and America. The arts in ancient India were not taught as social 
accomplishments. On one hand there were professionals, proficient 
in the traditional art, and on the other was the lay public At 
no time did tradition allow everybody and anybody the right to 
sit in judgement except the appreciative and respectful. In the 
same way Bharata expected that the ideal spectator must 
possess a keen sense of judgement and understanding of human 
emotions. The arts flourished only under cultivated patronage 
and in its own particular environment. Thus, iii prologues of 
various dramas this quality of the spectators is usually extolled by 
the poets, which flattered the audience and ultimately encouraged 
them to pronounce judgement in their favour. Even a poet of 
Kalidasa's stature had to humour the assembly of the learned in 
most flattering tones . Since courtly atmosphere invariably 
breeds jealousy and intrigues, this verdict of the learned assembly 
often helped the poet in silencing his adversaries. 

Tradition in India always distinguished between the worthy and 
layman, known as Supatra and Kupatra. Before accepting a child 
as his disciple the Guru used his discretion in the light of the above 
and the high-bom was invariably regarded as Supatra. In fact a 
layman is not capable of appreciating a fine piece of art which 
requires a cultivated taste. As croce expressed it: ''Picture, 
poetry and every work of art produces no effect save on souls 
prepared to receive the same". It is only the aesthetically advanced 

q Pratimdndtaka, Act I, Sc. 2; see also Jagirdar, DSL, p. 157. 

*) D. P. Mukerti, Indian Music, Bombay (1945), p. 86. 

8) NS K.M., XXVII, 51; Ll^vi, TI, p. 62 f. 

") Sak., I, 3. 

Cited by Coomaraswamy, Hindu view of Art, in Dance of Siva, p. 35. 
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mind that can comprehend the significance and beauty of the 
creative art. Precisely as love is reality experienced by the lover, 
truth is reality as experienced by the philosopher, so beauty is 
reality experienced by the artist ^). 

It must be said to the credit of Bharata that he was generous 
in defining the terms of reference of drama. The NafyaSastra 
according to him taught duty to those who are bent on doing duty, 
love to those who are eager for its fulfilment and chastises those 
who are ill-bred and unruly ^). This gives diversion to kings, peace 
of mind to persons who are afflicted with sorrow, wealth to those 
who wish for it and brings composure to agitated minds. The above 
characteristics were beautifully summed up by Kalidasa, when 
he says: 

Ndtyam bhinnarucer janasya bahudhdpy ekam samdrddhanam 

'Drama is common entertainment for people of different tastes 
and attitudes'. 

It is doubtful if the term Ndtyam is used for drama in the context. 
The stanza recited by Ganadasa, maestro in dance who calls it 
his 'Kulavidyd' —the family lore—refers to dance alone. Therefore 
the allusion in favour of drama as made by Ghosh and others 
is not correct. 

But there is a considerable difference between the theory and 
practice. Though Bharata gave with his right hand, he took more 
away with his left hand by fettering the scope of drama through 
his injunctions and multifarious prescriptions. In order to be an 
imitation of actual happenings in life the drama required a freedom 
and wider compass, which were denied at all times. Under such 
circumstances the audience could hardly be expected to be fair and 
composed of unbiased critics. Ghosh is very generous in appre¬ 
ciating the audience as critics when he maintains: "Critics never 
forgot that the drama was basically a social amusement and as such 
depended a great deal for its success on the average spectator". 
But in the restrmned and restricted atmosphere of palaces there 
was no possibility of a fair award from an average spectator, because 

Ibid,, p. 42. 

*) NS K.M., I, 75; Ghosh, NS, Introduction, p. XLVI. 

®) Ghosh, in NS, Introduction, p. XLVII, 

Ibid,, p. XLVIII. 
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an average person had no access to the palace precincts. It was 
more or less a command performance where everything revolved 
around the patron and his whim. If the king admired a i)lay his 
courtiers and retainers had no choice other than to follow suit. 
If the general populace should have been taken into the poets' 
confidence, the dramatic traditions could have been far healthier 
and more commendable. But the fact remains that the Indian 
drama owed its best and worst features to one important fact, 
that it was, and continued to remain, a class-institution. It sacri¬ 
ficed much in accepting injunctions to please only the learned, 
cultured and chosen few ^). 

Sheldon Cheney, Theatre 3000 years ago, New York (1952), p. 117. 
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CAUSES OF DECADENCE 

Muslim Invasion 

While accounting for the reasons that led to an early decay of 
Sanskrit drama, the Indian scholars, generally, have apportioned 
the blame between two external factors^). The first and foremost 
reason adduced is the development of the Indian languages which, 
affecting the growth of Sanskrit, is alleged to have shifted general 
interest from Sanskrit to the newly developed languages. Another 
factor, which is alleged to have dealt a fatal blow, was the arrival 
of Mohammedan invaders, who are said to have been deadly 
opposed to all dramatic performances, confining their general 
interest only to popular forms of music and dance. No doubt these 
two factors indirectly may have contributed to the premature 
death of the Sanskrit drama, but these alone cannot be regarded as 
responsible for the early decline of the drama. It met an early 
death because of certain inherent drawbacks which had an all 
round influence on arts and poetry long before the growth of 
vernaculars or even the arrival of foreign invaders. This was in 
no sense an isolated phenomenon connected with Muslim invasions. 
On the other hand, there is no dearth of instances to prove that 
the Muslim Imperial rulers from Akbar to Shah Jehan have 
shown great appreciation for the Sanskrit Literature ^). Had there 
been a pronounced apathy about Sanskrit language and literature, 
how could Prince Uara Shikoh have studied Sanskrit and trans¬ 
lated Upanisads, Yoga-Vasistha and Gita into Persian? How 
could Fayzee have dared to translate the Bhagavadgita, Ramayana 
and the story of Nala cind Damayanti into the same language? 
Had the circumstances been unfavourable, Panditaraja Jagannatha 
spurning the offer of a Hindu Raja would never have continued 

Raghavan, BNS, pp. 1-2; Keith, SD, pp. 242-43. 

*) J, B. Chaudhury, Contributions of Muslims to Sanskrit Learning, II, 
Calcutta (1954), PP- 82-88. 
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to remain at the Moghul court ^). Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Kh^an 
is another wellknown Sanskrit and Hindi poet who wielded great 
influence at the Moghul Durbar. Mr. Chaudhury^) and P. K. Gode^) 
have brought out a long list of Sanskrit poets, who flourished at, 
and were sometimes patronised by, the Moghul court. In fact, the 
Muslims had not to exert themselves much against any popular 
mode of drama as the germs of decay had set in long before the 
foreign invasions took place ^). India had not developed that strong 
theatrical stage which could antagonise the foreign rulers as a 
menace in their process of consolidation. However, it often happens 
that people start taking notice of the last loud report, little realizing 
that if the institution were deep rooted, no storm or hurricane 
could have shaken it. As for instance idol-wDrship and some other 
religious beliefs in India, despite a pronounced antagonism of the 
Muslims, could not be destroyed even to this day. 

That on the contrary the dramas and poems continued to be 
produced uninterruptedly even after Moghul rule in India, is 
evidenced by the overwhelming number of compositions belonging 
to the later middle ages. Therefore, the causes for decline did not 
lie so much in the external factors as in the internal ones, which 
had sapped the literature of its creative force. No doubt the 
dislocation of the traditional pattern of society may have affected 
life in general, but then Sanskrit drama or even poetry were least 
concerned with contemporary life. Therefore, it would be appro¬ 
priate to assume that the Mohammedan occupation, combined with 
several other forces, may only have hastened the end. At least it 
did not save the drama from stagnation conditioned by causes 
which were inherent in this literature itself ®). It is not possible 
to examine and enumerate all such causes here. However, an 
attempt will be made to concentrate on the main factors, most of 
which were not confined to a particular period or personality, but 
persisted throughout the history of the Sanskrit drama. 

1 ) P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian Literary History, II, pp. 452-59; Chau- 
DHURi, Contributions of Muslims to Sanskrit Learning, II, pp. 84-85 ; V. A. 
Ramaswami Sastri, Jagannatha Pandita, Annamalinagar (1952), pp. 11-28. 

*) Chaudhury, Contributions of Muslims to Sanskrit Learning II, pp. 
89-125. See also Vol. I of the above publication. 

*) Gode, Studies in Indian Literary History, II, pp. 364-369, 435-446. 

*) De, HSL, p. 447. 

®) Ibid., p. 446. 
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Multiplication of Manuals and Lack of Boldness 

It is an admitted fact that a true dramatist is bom, not made. 
Since genius in all ages and stages does not know any boundaries 
other than its own, the poet and dramatist are not expected to 
conform to any set rules and traditions. But the most amazing 
feature of the Sanskrit poet is his abject surrender to the literary 
conventions and injunctions. In ancient India, lustra exercised 
great influence and the holy books threatened the rebels, if any, 
with dire consequences^). It is probable that before Bhakata's 
appearance, the dramatist may have exercised a free hand, con¬ 
sistent with the requirement of his genius and general thinking, 
but after the formation of rules governing the plays and their 
compositions, none seems to have revolted against the .system. 
Thus from A^vaghosa to Bhavabhuti or even till its total decline 
the drama is composed on a set pattern, the deviations, if any, 
were the result of the brilliance of a poet, not an indication of 
boldness. Even a poet of Kalidasa's stature betrays marvellous 
fidelity to the ^dstra 2), which again is blindly followed by SOdraka 
and others. The only exception, perhaps, is that of Bhasa, whose 
identity is still the subject of a vexed controversy. It has been 
suggested that, perhaps, Bhasa was guided by some different 
form of Natyasastra which may have been fairly lenient. It is 
likely that an older recension of the present Natyasastra may have 
been lacking in strict observance of the rules. However, the result 
was disastrous. Because of the denial of initiative and freedom 
the dramatist unwittingly lost the golden opi)ortunity of enriching 
the literature by establishing original creative forms. 

It would be foolish to underestimate the creative genius and 
literary skill of the Sanskrit poets, who were gifted with uncommon 

q NS K.M., I, 93; III, 87-92. BhagavadgUa, XVI, 23-24: 

^yah sdstravidhim utsrjya vartate kdmakdratah 
na sa siddhim avdpnoti na sukham na pardm gatim, 
tasmdc chdstram pramdnam te kdrydkdryavyavasthitau 
jndtvd idstvavidhdnokiam karma karium ihdrhasi\ 

See also Shilotri, IATC, IV, p. 57: '*An Indian will undertake no activity, 
will form no decision that is contrary to Sdstra, Sdstra determined for each 
man the entire range of his actions from morning till night, from birth 
until death**. 

*) Keith, SD, p. 352. 

®) Max Lindenau, Bhd$a-Studien\ Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des alt- 
indischen Dramas, Leipzig (1890), p. 36. 

Orieiitalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 13 
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excellence and were capable masters of the human mind and their 
art. But being unfortunately victims of a set order they betray 
lack of originality and independence. No doubt, Kalidasa, while 
remaining within the prescribed framework of the treatises, intro¬ 
duced minor changes in his themes and plots so as to portray the 
characters effectively. But he never revolted against the current 
traditional structure. Sudraka exercised freedom in choosing an 
uncommon theme and also an unusual cast, but his submissiveness 
to the canons is too obvious. Most notable of all these dramatists 
was Vi^AKHADATTA, the author of the Mudraraksasa, who did 
not favour any erotic or heroic plot and showed preference for a 
political theme. Still, he too submitted to the codified rules of 
dramaturgy. This was a strange predicament. Bhavabhuti selected 
his theme from the much-recommended epic of Ramayana, but 
he had to twist the facts in the name of dramatic justification by 
uniting Rama and Sita in the end. 

An individual author may endeavour to establish a new form 
or may point out inconsistencies, but if he is a great man, it is to 
be expected that he would remould the evil condition prevailing ^). 
By keeping silent or by turning away in contempt one does not 
improve conditions, but perj^etuates the traditions. The master¬ 
minds, in addition to their compo.sing brilliant pieces, are also 
expected to lay the foundations of novel and original forms faithful 
to contemporary life. 

Is it possible that the poets dreaded the criticism on which their 
career depended ? There may be some other instances like that of 
Bhasa 2 ) and Bhavabhuti who were subjected to a fiery 
criticism. But that again proves that the literature was not in the 
hands of the masters but pretenders. It is unthinkable that the 
poets and dramatists who should have supplied models to the 
authorities, should look to them for general guidance. The poets 

Nicoll, History of English Drama TV, p. 6o. 

The following anthological verse referring to BhAsa's ordeal is quoted 
by Chandradhara Guleri, IA, XLII, 52 £f.: 

^Bhdsandtakacakre *pi k^epaih ksipte parlksitur^ 
svapnavdsavadattasya ddhako *hhun na pdvakah\ 

*) Mdlatlmddhava, Prologue: 

^ye ndma kecid iha nah prathayanty avajridr^ 
jdnanti te him api tdn prati naisa yatnah, 
utpatsyate ca mama ko *pi samdnadharmd 
kdlo hy ay am anavadhir vipuld ca pfthvi\ 
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and litterateurs in all times and all countries are subjected to healthy 
or ignoble criticism, but many of them have emerged triumphant 
by the courage of their convictions and the demonstration of 
superior skill. The thesis that selTresj)ecting literary people are 
not expected to undergo the tortures of criticism, is of no conse¬ 
quence. Because that is not half so deterrent as to prevent a real 
dramatist from producing a good j)lay^). 

There is no denying of the fact that the earliest writers on poetics 
and dramaturgy must have composed these manuals for the 
purj>ose of reference and gemTal guidance. It is doubtful if Biiarata, 
like his predecessor Panin 1 with regard to grammar, ever thought 
of fettering the drama with rules and the minutest possible details. 
It must have been the slavish submission of the poets which 
encouraged these Acaryas to apply control strictly and completely. 
If there should have been a few serious cases of violations and 
deliberate indifference*, the authorities would have been quick 
to take the* lujcessary measures. But the trend of the literature 
proves that the* manuals continued multiplying because these 
exercised a wide influence on the budding genius. It is amazing 
that instead of composing pocuns or dramas, or pursuing some other 
useful branch of literature, so many took to the facile occupation 
of writing manuals on ])oetics and rhetorics, which in course of 
time choked the channels of free development of literature. No 
doubt works like Natyasastra, Kavyapraka.4a, Da&irupa, Sahitya- 
darpaiua, Kavyadarsa, Sahgitaratnakara and Rasagahgadhara and 
others are of rare merit and have contributed to the evolution of 
the science of poetics. But oppressed by their academic discussions 
and fiery criticism, the new writers must have felt discouraged in 
trying new experiments. 

Observing the all-binding force of lustra one is led to believe 
that the submissiveness on the part of poets and dramatists was, 
more or less, in the nature of willing co-operation. The poets were 
only too glad to avail themselves of the directions because they 
too had formed an implicit faith in such an order where the aims 
and objects of all learning were fixed. The Brahmanical leaders 
firmly believed in systematizing all branches of learning, social 
conduct and other spheres of life so as to define the provinces of 


Nicoll, History of English Drama IV, p. 62. 
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the Indian culture and of the Indian view of life. They had worked 
out some eternal principles of life towards which all learning and 
literature must converge. To be fair to them it can be said that the 
principles evolved were not mere inventions but deductions based 
on well-sustained study. The handbooks on dramaturgy were like 
other Sastras an attempt to describe and fix an aspect of Indian 
life. The very structure of each branch of scientific and artistic 
endeavour, the structure and approach of drama, works of art, 
temple and image had to be in conformity with such rules so as to 
fit in with their general scheme of life. Any deviation from a 
scheme, structure, a tradition, a rule was thought to be unpardon¬ 
able because it could render the institution worthless. However, 
these traditions, in which all the responsibilities and creative 
talents were called to contribute, were incontestably hierarchical 
and aristocratic. The dramatist confonned to these injunctions so 
as not to incur the blame of being faithless to tradition. Or rather 
it simply did not occur to him to deviate in any essential point 
and so be guilty of a sacrilege. However, whatever may have been 
the causes that led to the formulation of these handbooks and 
manuals, it is evident that they did infringe the freedom of the 
individual writer; the literature could not advance without the 
aid of the Sastra. 

In his history of Sanskrit poetics^), Mr. Kane has ai)pended 
a list of such authors and books, which according to him is not 
complete. He lists nearly 425 authors and as many as 375 books, 
which are either available or mentioned. Immediately after the 
revival of Sanskrit in the Gupta age, new modes and forms gradually 
came into being. The works of Bhatti, Bharavi, Magha and many 
others are indicative of pedantic styles, unknown to Kalidasa. 
As drama had no separate existence of its own, the rules and forms 
affecting Kavyas were also applied to dramas. In the course of 
time tradition acquired such a strong-hold and influence that a 
genuine poet could not attempt a play successfully unless he aimed 
at erudition. This unchecked and unrestrained flow of manuals 
proved too strong for the growth of drama and only helped in 
hastening the end, even before it was allowed to bloom in fullness. 
Call it loyal submission or total lack of initiative, no writer could 


*) Kane, HSP, Appendix. 
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challenge the authority of ^dstra. For generation after generation 
the poets, theoreticians and the litterateurs fed and fattened it 
because ultimately they derived their individual authority from it. 

Lack of Humour 

Though drama was intended to represent various situations of 
life and thus to remain close to it, yet peculiarly enough, it 
maintained a wide distance preferring attachment to the ideal 
atmosphere of the epics. Divorced from life and the atmosphere 
around, it failed to appreciate and gnisp the essential features of 
life and persisted in glorifying the ideal themes. Except in very 
few cases the poets never cared to produce situations full of fun 
and gaiety, sparkling with wit and juicy humour. In their zeal for 
presenting only the ideal they never felt uneasy at discouraging 
the natural and spontaneous and thereby failed to imbue their 
works with that sense of humour, which lends infinite charm and 
hilarity resulting in a willing suspension of physical or psychical 
tension. 

Whether due to a peculiar native philosophy or an inbred 
contempt for the niceties of life, the dramatist very rarely allowed 
himself to depict the lighter side of life. While defining the char¬ 
acteristics of drama, Bharata emphasised the aspects of 
vinodakaranam : the performance should be a source of delight which 
must include the lighter aspects of life. Instruction is not the 
function of art, says Coomaraswamy ®). Dhananjaya also 
ridicules the idea that the drama could serve any other purj^ose 
except offering healthy delight to people. Of course the pleasure 
should be consistent with the main objective of attaining perfect 
bliss through the agencies of Dharma, Artha and Kama. Therefore 
in order to fulfil a higher function, it must deal with an ideal. 
This was, perhaps, a fundamental difference between the Sanskrit 
and the European dramatist that the former never attempted to 
paint life as it was, but concentrated on a mythical reality which 

1 ) NS K.M., I. 78. 

») Ibid., I, 86; see also XXXVII, 33. 

*) CooMARASWAMY, Dufice of Siva, p. 39. 

*) DR, I, 6: 

*dnandanisyandisu rupakesu vyutpattirndtraift phalam alpahuddhih 
yo *puihasddivad aha sddhus tasmai namah svddupardnmukhdya.* 
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though beyond time, is supposed to influence at all times the conduct 
of people. But being a common mode of delight for all, it is doubtful 
if the drama could ever substitute for the functions of a sacrifice 
or a sacred religious rite. In accordance with the advice of Kama- 
sutra^), a worthy citizen was expected to seek the company of 
parasites, buffoons or even shampoorers. He was further advised 
to sit in the company of courtesans, society girls, who beside 
catering for sensuous pleasures, indulged in providing excellent 
opportunities for fun, laughter, humour, repartees, smutty jokes 
and intellectual diversions. Perhaps the odium of the frailties of 
human nature and feelings of transitoriness weighed so heavily 
on him that the poet only looked for suggested and approved 
patterns, little caring whether they corresponded with contem¬ 
porary models. Had there been a people's stage, the tendency to 
overlook the real and vital in life would have been surely resented 
and counteracted. But experiments were carried out in the courtly 
atmosphere, where only approved types of heroes and heroines 
figured. This not only presented a sordid, lifeless and artificial 
atmosphere but it also limited the vision of the dramatist to the 
extent that he failed to appreciate the individual in his contem¬ 
porary society. His range was so narrowed that he did not care 
to look at the comic and lighter side of life, which was more sunny 
and colourful. In fact, most of these dramatists failed to look 
beyond the superficial, the artificial and also the traditional with 
which they stuffed their compositions. Steeped as they were in a 
traditional frame of mind it never occurred to them that ultimately 
the dramatic mood depends on a good sense of humour. And a 
sense of humour sj)rings from the capacity of seeing two sides of a 
problem or in other words from the power of seeing beyond oneself . 

However, it would be too sweeping to generalize this condem¬ 
nation. The Brahmanical concept of life laying stress on a fixed 
order of events, made little allowance for supreme humour mainly 
because there was no organized revolt against the traditional 
notions. Those who revolted, confined their resentment to religious 
and philosophical concepts alone, without introducing any inno¬ 
vations in the literary forms. The dramas of A^vaghosa are good 
examples of this slavish tendency, he conforms to the traditional 

Kdmasutra, I, IV, 17-25; 34-36. 

■) Nicoll, History of English Drama, IV, p. 60. 
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theory in all its details. But credit should be given to the master¬ 
minds of Kalidasa amd Sudraka, who exhibited superior dramatic 
craft by introducing the humorous element in their plays. The 
jester in the plays of Kalidasa is not that traditional fool, indulging 
in coarse stale humour and occasionally complaining of hunger. 
His graphic descriptions of inconveniences caused in the hunting 
expedition in Sakuntala are fairly savoury. Occasionally he 
bursts forth with apt humorous expressions flooding the theme 
with a radiant smile as when comparing Malavika with a cuckoo 
caught by a cat when queen Dharini puts the poor girl in prison 
Even some of the dialogues of two friends of Sakuntala in the 
penance-grove are pithy and juicy. But Sudraka's Maitreya scores 
more hits. Besid(\s dwelling on the eternal problem of gastronomy 
he knows to make the best use of miseries inflicted by abject 
poverty. His humour is simply devastating when the burglar 
steals away the jewel-box of Vasantasena and he himself hands over 
the treasure half-asleep^). Similarly while entering the palatial 
mansion of Vasantasena, his remarks that what an amount of 
virtuous acts will be required to become brother of such a wealthy 
courtesan, are pretty striking^). Compared to this SrIharsa's 
jester Vasantaka tries to bring relief by silly suggestions or by 
impersonating a drunkard in a stale and stupid manner. Bhava- 
BHUTi by temperament was serious and scholarly. He could have 
introduced a fool in Malatimadhava to his best advantage where 
the role is played by a Narrnasuhrd. Perhaps, Keith is right in 
maintaining that Bhavabhuti, being conscious of lack of the gift 
of humour deliberately and boldly dropped out the character of 
Vidusaka as he could not have handled the fool successfully. He 
tried to force some humour in act IV of Uttararamacarita ®), 
which could not be effective. However, there is some tinge of 
humour in act 1 where Laksmana while showing the painting of 
four brothers arriving in Ayodhya with their brides, out of modesty 
skips over the veiled figure of Urmila, his bride. There Sita, with 
a twinkle in her eyes enquires ‘WIio is there with a veiled face?' 

^ak., Act II, the opening passage. 

2) MaL, Act IV. 

®) Mfcch,, Act III. 

*) Ibid., Act IV. 

*) Keith, SD, p. 192. 

•) Ibid., footnote i. 
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Similarly in act IV when the sacrificial horse of Rama is captured 
by the young boys in VALMiKi's hermitage, one of them gives a 
pretty humorous description of the horse 

But the above are only rare instances. Otherwise this important 
dramatic element is conspicuous by its absence in the later dramas 
of Vi^AKHADATTA, MuRARi, Bhattanarayana and Raja^ekhara. 
At times a forced humour and melodramatic comic is produced 
but the effect is simply disgusting. 

Role of Prakrits and Growth of Vernacular Literature 

It is an admitted fact that the classical Sanskrit reached its 
peak in Kalidasa both in drama and poetry. His successors 
followed the pattern with some advantage but the tide was against 
them. Sanskrit tended to become more and more artificial. Later 
writers could never maintain that balance in diction and sense 
and raised controversies to shift the emphasis from one aspect to 
another. This search for the soul of poetry, including drama, gave 
rise to new variations in diction and word jugglery ®). The language 
separated from life took to elegance and was exclusively confined 
to the learned. Howsoever refined, graceful and ornate the language 
was, it had little or no relation to life. The distinction of the use 
of Prakrits in the dramatic comi)Ositions, which could have lent 
variety and vigour to them, became manifestly meaningless 
because these Prakrits were no longer studied or understood. So 
long as the plays were staged by the aid of professionals who 
probably belonged to the lower strata of society, the spcjctators and 
the author both must have felt delighted by this happy sprinkling 
of languages. But it is doubtful if in sessions devoted to mere 
reading of the plays the high-born at all enjoyed the Prakrit 
passages. The cultured were not expected to know the Prakrits, 
much less read and impersonate the roles. Thus the Prakrit portions 
might, in the beginning, have been omitted and then finally 

1 ) URC, Act IV, 26. 

*) Raghuvamsa, I, i. Cf. 'vdgarthdv iva sampfkiau vdgarihapratipattaye*, 
Magha and Bharavi set the tradition of composing verses with the 
help of a single letter or two letters. In certain cases these verses would read 
the same in regular or reverse order. However, most complicated was 
Ciirabandha where the poet had to arrange the letters of a verse in the form 
of a sword, wheel lotus and the like. For particulars see Dan^in's Kdvyddaria, 
NS K.M., XVII, 45.57. 
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abandoned being regarded as redundant. This explains why a 
poet of Bhavabhuti's stature refused to regale his audience with 
verses in Prakrit and stuffed his plays with an abundant number 
of verses in Sanskrit, which perhaps could be relished by the 
learned. The author of Mahanataka dropped the Prakrits com¬ 
pletely. Very rarely did Murari waste his literary skill in composing 
verses in Prakrit. Though RajaSekhara tried to defend the claim 
of Prakrits and also composed a playlet in Prakrit alone —that 
was intended to demonstrate his versatility and erudition—, 
otherwise his forte lay in Sanskrit compositions. It was on the com¬ 
position of Balaramayana and Balabharata that he claimed his 
identity with Valmiki ^). 

Thus, the gulf which already existed between the realistic forces 
and the reality of life on one hand and the drama on the other 
further widened as Sanskrit could no longer represent the essential 
dramatic elements of variety and vigour. Though the number of 
spurious plays went on increasing in the later period, yet sensible 
poets took to the composition of lyrics and reflective stanzas, which 
could earn them little fame as dramatists. 

Another reason which must have discouraged the playwrights 
was the growing consciousness of the spread of vernaculars which 
threatened to oust Sanskrit completely. Sensible poets must have 
foreseen the futility of writing dramas for which the market was 
diminishing. So when the Mohammedans arrived on the scene, the 
flame of Sanskrit had already burnt up its reserves and was emitting 
only a faint glow before its total extinction. In fact the success of 
the Muslim rule was in the circumstances hardly a matter for 
surprise. Because, by the time they arrived Hindu India had 
neither the solidarity of a national language, stage or literature nor 
the spirit to combat the invasion ^). However, it may have affected 
the patronage which poets received from the kings and petty 

Karpuramanjarl t, 8. The Sanskrit rendering of the original Prakrit 
verse is as follows: 

*parusah samshytagumphah prdkrtagumpho *pi bhavati sukumdrah 
purusamahildndm ydvad ihdntaram tesu tdvat*, 

*) Bdlahhdvata or Pvaca^^apdndava, I, 12: 

^bahhUva Valmlkabhavah purd kavih 
tatah prapede bhuvi Bhartrmeitthatdm, 
tatah sthito yah Bhavabhutirekhayd 
sa vartate samprati Rdjaiekharah\ 

•) Keith, HSL, p. 145. 
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chiefs, who were either totally decimated or were engaged in build¬ 
ing confederacies in Rajputana and elsewhere. 

Recitation Versus Staging of the Plays 

As enjoined in Natyasastra ^), the drama was intended to be 
staged on important festivals, ceremonies, coronations and other 
celebrations and that too in the presence of an enlightened and 
learned audience. Though the criterion of the play lay in its capacity 
for being staged, the satisfaction and success of the playwright 
lay in the appreciation of the cultured. Such occasions, unlike 
modem times, were quite rare and far apart and became still 
more restricted with the arrival of foreign rulers. In addition to 
the above disadvantages the enactment depended on the whim and 
mood of the patron at whose bidding the poet composed the piece. 
Under such circumstances it was quite natural that most of the 
time the plays, like poems, were simply read and recited. Since 
in spite of numerous facilities of stage and theatre-halls, several 
good plays are nowadays read and relished in dramatic clubs, 
this practice may have been quite popular in ancient and medieval 
India. This tendency deprived the dramatist of the opportunity of 
improving the technique and detecting his errors, contributing 
much to the weakening of the dramatic effect of his plays. 

The view that there always existed opportunities for the reading 
and reciting of the plays rather than their staging is further con¬ 
firmed by the epic influence from which the drama could never 
free itself till the last. In course of time this tendency might have 
greatly jiromoted the recitation-clubs or Gosthis, especially towards 
the later period. Such a state should have normally encouraged 
the poets to compose lyrical and descriptive stanzas with no 
respect for the length of the play. The trend of Sanskrit poetry all 
along has been to achieve distinction by means of fanciful and 
metaphorical narrations and hyperbolic descriptions. It had been 
an essential feature of functional poetry because on the one hand 
it added to the power and glory of the person or deity who was 
described and on the other it earned merit for the poet. There were 
other factors of course, which encouraged the poet to be descriptive, 
but in the court environment and occasionally in the presence of 

NS K.M., I, 20-25; IV, 247-48; Abhinayadarpaita, 1 , 12-14; see also 
Gupta, IT, pp. 21-24. 
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a royal personage, descriptions of royal prowess and glorification 
of the king's family were the main factors. However, amongst 
princes there may have been a few men of letters who might have 
showm appreciation for a minute study of nature or depth of human 
feelings. Perhaps that explains why a Sanskrit dramatist is least 
worried about the unities of time and place. In other words the 
drama had started usurping the field of poets. The drama and 
non-dramatic poetry were treated as twin sisters from the very 
beginning. They were too closely related arts whose function did 
not differ much materially. As such while borrowing the elements 
of diction, style, theme, and characters the dramatist consciously 
or unconsciously was influenced by the non-dramatic poetry 
without ever giving serious thought to any overlappings which 
detracted from the dramatic effect substantially. Most of the dramas 
of the later period, like Anargharaghava of Murari, Mahtoataka 
of Damodara and Balaramayana of RAj asekhara, were not capable 
of being staged, but in all likelihood, they may have been recited 
in parts. These were only pedantic extensions designed on previous 
patterns and had no commendable feature. 

In addition to these comparatively well-known plays, hundreds 
of other plays of inferior quality continued to be composed out of 
literary curiosity. Dramas with legendary and semi-legendary 
themes, court-comedies, semi-historical plays, allegorical plays, 
romantic and farcical plays and then the irregular types all came 
in vast numbers but without any dramatic excellence. It is a 
curious fact that the decadent period saw more compositions of 
these pseudo-dramatic performances w’^hich have exceeded over 
six hundred^). Like the English drama, most of these were 
‘Poetic-plays’ written by romantic poets with no thought for the 
stage but with the objective of eulogising a patron or to satisfy 
their personal whims. 


A detailed list of the dramas belonging to the later period is given in 
the following works, which should by no means be regarded as complete as 
hundreds of such plays have not been yet catalogued. The information given 
in the following treatises will be found useful: Schuyler, Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit drama, Columbia University publication. New York (1906); 
Sten Konow, Das Indische Drama, Berlin (1911): S. K. De, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta (1947), 
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Philosophy of Life 

An important factor the influence of which is always under¬ 
estimated, but which affected the growth of poetry, drama and 
other creative arts, was the frame of mind of the leaders who 
influenced the average man. It was the ascetics, philosophers and 
moralists who were mainly responsible for a x^essirnistic attitude to 
life which condemned all joys and pursuits in life as illusory 
and diverted the devout individual from the original home of bliss. 
The Karman theory x^reached the gospel that the individual had no 
control over the present. But through virtuous acts and other 
approved devices he could improve his future birth. In other words, 
the fatalistic aspect of this doctrine discouraged any initiative in 
changing the phase of x^resent life and its apx)eal hypnotized its 
adherents, leaving them pessimistic and inactive. This unwhole¬ 
some attitude xiushed people to a life of negation which on one hand 
disallowed the development of a vigorous national life and on the 
other laid down the foundations of a kill-joy culture. If it were 
logically and correctly interpreted, the Karman doctrine is not 
very harmful. For in our present the past is reflected and the future 
is shaped by the actions in x)rcsent. But the cumulative effect on 
the average mind was different and often disastrous. Instead of 
building a hox)eful outlook, it regarded the present as sealed and 
aimed at accumulating religious merit in accordance with the 
Brahmanical statutes. In addition to this x)sychology there existed 
another equally gloomy belief that things were destined by fate, 
working in an order beyond the intelligibility of the doer . 
Such a view of life was bound to take away all initiative. 

It is strange that the same ambitious Aryans who aspired to 
wealth, sons, cattle, glorious deeds and several other material 
possessions in the Vedic period, changed their tone in the later 
period emphasising the doctrine of renunciation. Asceticism became 
the order of the day and renouncement of wordly possessions was 
acclaimed a supreme act. The speculative minds became engrossed 

Shilotri, IATC, p, 41: *‘By their deep meditation in life and cosmos 
they decided that nothing in this world was of permanent value—^worldly 
goods are perishable, the human body is full of filth and a mere link in the 
chain of life that connects the individual soul with the universal soul”. See 
also the Maitrdyani Upan. 

*) Keith, HSL, p. 146. 
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in finding answers to eternal problems, often neglecting their own 
duties and functions. Members of the warrior class indulged in 
theological discussions, leaving the administration to God and 
chaos. In the sacrifices the princes vied with each other in donating 
entire state treasuries to the Brahmanas, and turning recluse ^). 
These were all golden ideals for individuals but the influence was 
damaging because no political or administrative consolidation was 
possible under such circumstances. Buddhism and Jainism 
though reactionary in external form, were little inclined to abandon 
popular Brahmanical sui)erstitions 2 ). This definitely precluded 
the possibility of a vigorous national life and a national sense 
because the human energies were not wielded to create a heaven 
on this earth but were aimed at acquiring heavenly bliss in the 
succeeding birth. Therefore, the foreign invaders had not to fight 
any organised nation, but divided chiefs who either bore jealously 
against each other or who hated the Mohammedans not because 
of their totalitarian designs but because of fear of contamination 
which might arise from contact with infidels and idol-breakers. 
In short India had to pay a heavy price for its spiritual glory and 
achievements. In spite of her tremendous man-power, material 
resources, geographical advantages and a rich heritage it remained 
a feasting ground of hungry hordes of invaders. 

Such a conception condemning the joy and pleasures of life could 
not be a source of inspiration for the general weal. On one hand it 
encouraged a section of the people to indulge excessively in pleasures 
and on the other the creative energies and faculties were employed 
in maintenance of the Brahmanical order. While Vatsyayana 
commended the science of love and occasional indulgence in 
the pleasures of life, the philosophers and some of the poets con- 


Shilotri, IATC, p. 46: ‘*Some sacrifices such as Rajasuya and Asva- 
medha grew into such complicated ceremonies that they lasted over years, 
and princes were known to have spent their fortune in their proper perform¬ 
ance. We have anecdotes of Indian princes who became beggars through 
having lavished their wealth as Daksind upon Brahmanas who performed 
sacrifices'*. Anecdotes of Sivi, Bali and Hari^candra are too well known in 
the mythology. 

*) Keith, HSL, p. 146; see also Masson, La religion populaire dans le 
canon houddhique pdli, Leuven (1942). 

*) Kdmasutra, I, II, 2-6, 12-13, 20-21; III, 1-4. 
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demned the erotic life ^). The ascetics called this beautiful human 
body foul and full of stinking flesh. Ready-made devices were 
distributed to kill desire, the root cause of all miseries. Is it 
possible to maintain a healthy interest in life and its pursuits under 
such extreme conditions ? 

In their frenzied zeal to paint life as illusory and this world as 
mere illusion {maya), the Indo-Aryans put unnecessary emphasis 
on certain aspects to the detriment of others which were essential 
for the healthy growth of individual and society. It can be said 
without undue exaggeration that whatever they undertook to 
develop, they carried it to perfection and whatever they neglected, 
they never cared to take notice of it . In this lop-sided state of 
affairs they concentrated more on the contents of the Sastras and 
the ideals represented by the mythical and legendary heroes and 
kings, on the accounts of individuals and small communities rather 
than on historical facts relating to the Aryan community as a 
whole in ancient or contemporary periods. This lack of proper 
historical sense created a pessimistic attitude towards historical 
research in general and did not allow the development of national 
feelings. It is only in recent times after coining in contact with the 
West that the Universities of India have started encouraging 
historical researches. Otherwise the Orthodox mind is still averse 
to this scheme of research. There are tradition-ridden educated 
Indians who still believe that solutions of our problems have been 
already incorporated in the Dharmasastras and other religious 
books. It is usual for a Sanskrit Pandita to ridicule efforts to find 
out dates and facts concerning a particular poet or author, which 
according to him is mere running after chaff. 

Naturally, under the prevailing circumstances and beliefs, the 
heroes of a mythological age appeared real, as they had lived a life 
which was denied to later generations. No serious notice was taken 
of contemporary princes and their deeds, because both were regarded 
illusory and transitory. In the circumstances literature and the 
fine arts could not yield that joy which could compare with the 
mirage of eternal bliss. They only helped the process of disinte¬ 
gration both in thought and deeds. 

Bhartrhari, Satakatrayam, Bhavan ed., Bombay (1946), III, 7, 16, 
18, 26, 31, 32, 36, 38, etc. 

*) Shilotri, lATC, pp. 40-41. 
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Tragi-comedies and Their Limitations 

India has always been a land of contrasts and paradoxical situa¬ 
tions. The position was not very different in ancient and compara¬ 
tively later times. On one hand the Natya^astra and other treatises 
banned the representations of ugly scenes , deformity, obscenity, 
death, calamities and ordained that the plays should have a happy 
ending. But at the same time the philosoj)hers and religious leaders 
painted life as full of filth and not worthy to be looked at. The 
Enlightened One took his inspiration from the sight of an old 
wrinkled face and a dead body which was being carried to a funeral. 
Where was the reconciliation between the two extremes? But by 
keeping the forces of realism at bay, the roots of literature were 
weakened. In a few instances like that of Vikrarnorvasi, Nagananda, 
Uttararamacarita, MalatimMhava and Candakausika noble trage¬ 
dies were converted into ordinary comedies because of these 
injunctions. An enlightened audience with the back-ground of epic 
tales knew that Rama and Sita could never unite at the last but 
the fool of a dramatist did the impossible for the survival of the 
traditional theory. What was the use of that pathos, that human 
touch and display of emotions and evoking of lofty sentiments 
if the end was not related to reality? '‘All is well that ends weir' 
is a good maxim, provided it is natural, spontaneous and not far 
removed from reality. The remarkable consistency with which the 
Sanskrit dramatists conformed to the practice of happy ending 
can only be the result of a well-baked and firmly established 
tradition which aimed at seeing something higher in the plays than 
mere enjoyment 2). In the earlier stages the drama, as observed 
earlier, might have had some magico-religious function to perform. 
Likewise, it was suggested that the Indian tradition of a happy- 
ending may have been symbolic of some old ritual . But a 
continued obeisance to it cannot be justified by any reasonable 
standards. Keith's attempt to explain the happy ending by 
connecting its origin with the spring-festival ritual symbolising 
summer's triumph over winter is hardly convincing. But are 
we competent enough to pronounce judgement on what the 

1 ) NS K.M., XXIV, 280-83. 

*) V. Saunders, Literary Aspects of the Absence of Tragedy in the Classical 
Sanskrit Drama, JRAS 41 (1921), p. 153. 

8) Keith, Origin of Drama, JRAS 1912, p. 423. 
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people wanted? It was not improbable that the dramatist 
yielded to the taste of his patrons and admirers, who were 
always the cultured elite of society^). Whatever may have been 
the reaction of the orthodox mind to this denial of factual repre¬ 
sentation, it caused a big gap between real life and life on the stage 
or as reflected in literature. Ultimately a defective outlook on 
life did not permit the enactment of tragic themes and did not 
create conditions for representations of first rate comedies even. 
Tragedy was averted because of biased injunctions and comedy 
could not prosper because of faulty vision. 

LindenA u, Bhasa - Studien , p. 31, note i. 



CHAPTER TEN 


A RAPID SURVEY OF DECADENT FEATURES IN 

post-kAlidAsan dramas 

It is often dilficult to shine when one’s predecessor may have 
risen to phenomenal heights. It was a misfortune ot Sanskrit drama 
that its leading dramatist should have been followed by a king-])oet 
in Harsa, who despite liis acknowledged poetic genius, could not 
maintain the dramatic tempo and standard set by Kalidasa. 
Comparison with Kalidasa ])roved fatal to Harsa, otherwise he 
would have normally received greater praise for his three playlets. 
Though most scholars are inclined to assume that the decadence in 
Sanskrit drama set in after Bhavabiiuti ^), the dramatic literature 
started showing the symptoms of a gradual decline in Harsa’s 
period. The process of decline wj:is completii by the time Murari 
and Raj asekhara appeared on the scene. Out of the post-Kalidasan 
dramatists only Vlsakhadatta and Bhavabhuti are endowed 
with distinct qualities of poetic diction, plot-construction, powerful 
characterization, systematic co-relation of situations and incidents 
and, above all, the ability to create dramatic effects. While Harsa’s 
plays show some improvement in technique and the art of devising 
the plot the comiRxsitions of Bhattanaravana, Murari and 
Rajasekhara can be better read and enjoyed as poems rather 
than dramatic pieces worthy of being staged, though each one of 
these writers is a great poet. There is more of poetry in these dramas 
and some of them read better as Kdvyas with prose portions serving 
as connecting links and adding to the general information only . 
Their exuberance for high sounding words in lengthy meters, soli¬ 
loquies and descriptions of uncommon length, indifference to the 
development of characters, disregard of the unities of time and 
space, and contempt for the realities of life, all contributed to 
hastening the end of Sanskrit drama. 


q Jagirdar, DSL, p. 157; see also Keith, SD, p. 242. 
q l^E, HSL, p. 445. 

Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 14 
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After Murari and Rajasekhara the flame of drama does not 
show any glow except in the case of Prabodhacandrodaya of 
Krsnami^ra, when it suddenly lights up to illumine the allegorical 
play momentarily. Mention may also be made of four one-act 
monologue plays discovered and published in 1922 under the title 
of Caturbhani ^). The four Bhdnas are Ubhayabhisarika of Vara- 
ruci, Padma-prabhrtaka of Sudraka, Dhurta-vita-samvada of 
I^varadatta and Pada-taditaka of Syamilaka. On the basis of 
the references made by Abhinavagupta 2), Kuntaka®), Kse- 
MENDRA *) and Hemacandra ^), the plays are believed to have been 
composed round about the loth century, though Thomas ®) is 
inclined to place them in the time of Harsa or even that of the 
later Guptas. Compared to other regular full-length plays of the 
same period these plays present more variety, vigour, greater 
simplicity, power of satire and elements of comic relief which are 
wanting in poets and dramatists of a later i)eriod. The later poets 
though vast in numbers handled the old worn-out themes with 
varying degree of success, exhibiting more of artificiality than 
dramatic power. The set pattern of Ndtikd established by Harsa 
on the basis of the Malavikagnimitra, continued to regale those who 
attempted court-comedies. The epics and Puranas supplied themes 
for Ndtakas and other varieties which were mostly poor imitations 
and farcical plays under the label of drama. It is strange that 
allegorical plays continued to be composed till the end of the i8th 
century when medicine and philosophy were also made themes for 
plays ^). Although some plays flashed some brilliance here and there 
yet being artificial, imitative and poor in dramatic qualities their 

Edited by Ramakkishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Trichur 
(1922). For further information see F. W. Thomas, Centenary supplement 
to JRAS (1924), pp. 129-36, JRAS (1924), p. 262; De, in JRAS (1926), 
pp. 63-90. 

*) Caturbhani, Preface. The reference occurs in Ahhinava-Bhdrail, 

VII. 

Edited by S.K. De, Calcutta (1928), I, m. 
q De, HSL, p. 249 n. 

See quotation in Kdvydnusdsana, N.S.P. ed., Bombay (1934), P* 339- 
•) See De, HSL, p. 249. 

’) Jivananda, Madras (1947)- The poet aims at presenting the beauties 
of Sanskrit dramatic art with the virtues of medical science and the excel¬ 
lences of Vedanta philosophy. The play is composed by Vedakavi under the 
name of his patron AnandarAya Makhin. 
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appeal was probably confined to court circles. However it would 
be advantageous to trace the germs of decadence in some of the 
comparatively better known compositions. It must be made clear 
that no attempt is being made here to assess the literary merits 
of the plays which is perhaps beyond the scope of this survey. 

A curious feature of the decadent drama consists in the unneces¬ 
sary addition of benedictory verses and lengthening of the prologues. 
While Harsa added five verses to his Ndndl, Bhattanarayana 
comes a close second with four lengthy verses. Probably it was 
introduced to offer more space to the poet for voicing his personal 
claims as is evident from a boastful account of literary achievements 
and embellishments which later became a fashion reaching dis¬ 
proportionate dimensions in Raja^ekhara ^). In a way it has 
proved of some advantage as the information regarding the poet's 
family, literary career and the patron, helped in detennining the 
chronology in some cases. But an undue accentuation on the 
literary claims gives the impression that the Sanskrit dramatists 
had suddenly awoken from a long slumber. Bhavabhuti, acclaimed 
as the Indian Shakespeare by Klein ^), in addition to his claim 
of a noble heritage and vast learning, styles himself ''padavdkya- 
pramdnajnah” 3 ) ‘‘skilled in the art of diction and style" and also 
claims the invention of new plots. Murari while justifying the 
selection of a banal theme from the Raniayana, rejoices in the 
self-imposed title of ''hdla-Vdlmlki* *) and continues in this strain 
for no less than 13 verses. Still more ludicrous and vainglorious 
is his statement that he alone is capable of fathoming the depths of 
learning while there is no dearth of pretenders^). Rajasekhara 
superceding all of them, claims the title of *‘kavirdja*\ tracing his 
poetic descent from Valmiki through Bhartrmentha and Bhava- 


De, HSL, p. 450 n. 

®) J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Dramas III, Leipzig (1866), p. 51. 

®) URC, Prologue, Banaras (1949), p. 3. 

*) Anarghardghava, Calcutta (1936), p. 11: 'Murdrindmadheyasya bdla- 
vdlmtkeh\ etc. 

®) The following verse quoted by Keith, SD, p. 231, is found in several 
MSS.: 

*daivlm vdcam updsate hi hahavah sdram iu sdrasvatam 
jdnlte nitavam asau gurukulaklisto Murdrih kavih, 
adbhir langhita eva vdnarabhataih kintv asya gambhlratdm 
d pdtdlanimagnaplvaratanur jdndti manthdcalah*. 
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BHUTi ^). In 20 lengthy verses he sums up the traditions of his 
family, which is later outdone by Jayadeva in the prologue of 
Prasannaraghava. Curiously enough this feature is more visible 
in those plays which deal with the story of Rama. Thus, before the 
actual commencement of the play the dramatist started announcing 
to his readers and admirers that he had taken special pains to stuff 
the composition with the latest trends in the Kavya style. 

I. Sri Harsa 

In addition to the Nagananda, a drama in live acts, Harsa is 
said to be the author of Ratnavali and Priyadarsika, two Ndiikds 
of four acts each, dealing with love episodes of Udayana, the 
legendary king of Kausambi. The author was king of Sthanvisvara 
and Kanyakubja and is known to have reigned aj^proximately from 
A.D. 606 to 648. Tradition also maintains that this poet-king gave 
considerable wealth to Bana and to another i)oet named Dhavaka 
erroneously identified with Bhasa, who is supposed to have com¬ 
posed the three plays under the name of his patron 2). In spite 
of his poetic (qualities and discerning nature, Harsa was not very 
wise in selecting a theme which had aln^ady been handled by the 
more capable Kalidasa and Bhasa. He further demonstrates his 
lack of judgement and originality by composing two plays on the 
same theme inasmuch as the hero Udayana or Vatsaraja, the 
chief queen Vasavadatta, her attendant Kahcanamala, the 
jester Vasantaka by name, are all shown identically in both the 
plays. Even the situations, descrijitions, motifs and general treat¬ 
ment, not to mention some verses, are not only identical but are 
repeated verbatim, making the two plays look like repliccis of each 
other. The main difference is merely in the names of the heroines 
Sagarika and Aranyaka, who, because of the exigencies of the 
circumstances of their discovery from the ocean and a forest, are 

q Pracandapandava, edited by Carl Cappellkr, Strassburg (1885), 
Act 1 , 12, p. 4: 

habhuva Valmtkahhavah purd kavih 
iatah prapede bhuvi Bhartrmenthatdm 
tatah sthito yo Bhavahhutirekhayd 
sa vartate samprati Rdjasekharah. 

2 ) See Keith, SD, p. 171. While explaining his definition of poetry 
Mammata refers to the gift of wealth made to poet Dhavaka by Harsa: 
**Srlharsdder Dhdvakddlnam iva dhanam**. 
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distinguished by the above two names. The theme is the usual 
light-hearted court love of the king for a maiden of unknown status, 
followed by a secret meeting arranged with the help of the jester. 
The meeting is interrupted by the timely arrival of the chief C2ueen, 
who naturally resents this amorous disposition of the king with a 
menial and rebukes him for his infidelity. Infuriated and stung by 
jealousy she contrives to imprison the girl and the jester who 
always manage to escape the prison. Finally the queen is made to 
accept the girl as her co-wife when the latter’s identity is revealed 
either through machinations of a minister or through some magic 
formula. In all Ndtikus and even in the case of a Saiiaka, this plot 
is repeated with fixed characters and slight modifications. Among 
the later writers Rajasekhara follows the same pattern in Karpu- 
ramahjari and Viddhasalabhafijika, though the former is a play of 
the Sattaka variety. Out ot the later court-comedies Lalitaratna- 
rnala of Ksemendra, Karnasundari of Bilhana, Parijatamahjari 
of Madana, Mrgaiikalekha of Vlsvanatha are better known. But 
their i:)attern is the same as that of Ratnavali and Viddha^fda- 
bhafijika and some of them are remarkable for their bad imitation ^). 

While it is natural for a ])oet or dramatist to be influenced by 
a predeces.sor of accepted eminence, especially by the poet whom 
one admires and adores, a blind imitation and indiscriminate 
borrowing is an indication of some inherent flaw in the borrower. 
Because of their de])endence the ]>oets were legitimately expected 
to be influenced by the epics and other sources. As such they might 
have even borrowed a few motifs or expressions as in the case of 
Magha who has drawn from VALMiKi or as Kalidasa 3 ) who 
was influenced by A^vaghosa. There is a good deal of difference 
between a strong influence and conscious borrowing. In Harsa’s 
plays instances of borrowing are by far the most numerous. Keith’s 
defence that Harsa is a clever borrower is not justified because 
his indebtedness to Kalidasa is too obvious and can never be 
regarded as a coincidence by any stretch of imagination. Bees 
tonnenting the heroine as in first act of §ak., the heroine’s ruse to 

q De, HSL, p. 472 - 73 - 

*) See O. Walter, Vbereinstimmungen . . . bei den indischen Kunstdichtern 
von VALMiKi bis auf Magha, Leipzig (1905)- 

E. H. Johnston, Saundardnanda, Oxford (1932), Preface. 

*) Keith, SD, p. 176. 
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hide her departure from the sight of the lover, meetings arranged 
by the jester, his revealing of the secret in a half-asleep state as in 
M^., the imprisonment of the heroine, the use of magic spells and 
drugs in counteracting the effect of poison as in Mai., etc. bear no 
small resemblance to the compositions of Kalidasa. Similarly 
a few expressions of the jester and the scene of conflagration in the 
last act are reminiscent of Bhasa's Svapanavasavadatta. 

In addition to the above the following are further striking 
examples of borrowing found in the Ratnavali alone. 

1) . Rat., I, 10 

daksinam spandate caksuh phaldkdnksd na me kvacit: 

§ak., I, 16. 

2) . Rat., I, 19 

ekato guYuvacanam anyato dayitadarianasukham iti gama- 
ndgamanavimudham adydpi doldyate me hrdayam: 

Sak., II, 17 

itas tapasvlkdryam ito gurujandjnd dvayam anatikramanl” 
yam, him atra vidheyam, 

3) . Rat., act II, statement of the hero: 

tdm eva asydm sildydm dlikhya tayd citragataydtmdnam 
vinodaydmi iti: 

Megh., II, 45. 

tvdm dlikhya pranayakupitdm dhaturdgaih iildydm 
dtmdnam te caranapatitam ydvad icchdmi karium. 

4) . Rat., II, 14 

anyonyaprltikrtam samdnurupdnurdgakulavayasdm 
kesdn cid eva manye samdgamo bhavati punyavatdm: 

Mai., Ill, 15 

andturotkanthitayoh prasidhyatd samdgamendpi ratir na 
mdm prati parasparaprdptinirdiayor varam sarlrandio *pi 
samdnurdgayoh. 

5) . Rat., Ill, 14 

drstd drstim adho daddti kurute ndldpam dbhdsitd 
iayydydm parivYlya tisthati baldd dlihgitd vepate: 
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Sak., II, II ; I, 31 

vdcam na miirayati yadyapi madvacobhih, 

6) . Rat., act II, description of Sagarika's beauty: 

Idriam kanydratnam mdnusaloke na driyate tat tarkaydmi 
prajdpater api idam nirmdya vismayah samutpannah\ 

Sak., I, 26 

mdnuslsu katham vd sydd asya rupasya sambhavah 
na prabhdtaralam jyotir udeti vasudhdtaldt. 

7) . Rat., Ill, 6 

svangair eva vibhusitdsi vahasi klesdya kim mandanam: 
§ak., I, 20 

kim iva hi madhurdndm mandanam ndkriindm. 

8 ) . Rat., IV, 3 

antahpurdndfn vihitavyavasthah pade pade *ham skhalitdni 
raksah jardturah samprati dandanltyd sarvam nrpasydnu'^ 
karomi vrttam: 

Sak., V. 3 

dcdra ity avahitena mayd grhltd 
yd vetr ay astir avarodhagrhesu rdjhah 
kdle gate bahutithe mama saiva jdtd 
prasthdnaviklavagaier avalambandrthd. 

In addition to the above there are several parallel situations 
and expressions which indicate that Harsa was not merely in¬ 
fluenced by Kalidasa but deliberately chose those situations and 
later presented the same advantageously as his own. It may be 
even assumed that perhaps such instances of borrowing may not 
have been considered plagiarism in ancient India, but then it 
definitely affects the much-claimed originality of the poet. 

In Nagananda, Harsa introduces a different theme which is 
indicative of his own mental state of trying to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two streams of Buddhism and Hinduism. 
He glorifies Buddha in the Ndndl and introduces a hero steeped 
in the highest Buddhist ideals. It is mentioned in Harsacarita that 
the king had expressed the intention of embracing Buddhism 


1 ) De, HSL, p. 258 n. 
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which is confirmed by Yuan Chwang's testimony describing the 
king as a Buddhist in his old age ^). Therefore he selected a plot 
and a hero emphasizing the unlimited benevolence of the Buddhist 
faith. But he weakens the plot himself by the intervention of the 
goddess Gauri who is ushered in to avert the tragedy. Granting 
that some elements of a supernatural type are not out of place in 
a theme centred around the Vidyadharas, a minor division of gods, 
the poet introduces several scenes which are not only disgusting 
but absolutely incapable of being staged. Though Bharata is 
strictly against such scenes of horror and terror Haksa allows 
the hero’s body to be torn by the claws and talons of the heavenly 
hawk Garuda. He even goes to the extcmt of showing the streams 
of blood flowing from the veins and chunks of human fk^sh being 
pecked by Garuda ^). In his enthusiasm to present an ideal 
Buddhist or a miniature Buddha, the dramatist forgets the stage 
and the drmnatic proprieties in allowing the victim to be carried 
off to the mountain peak swinging in the beak of the bird. The 
two parts of the play, one ending with Act III, depicting the hero 
as a love-smitten Vidyddhara prince and the second part in Acts 
IV and V, showing Jimiitavahana ready to sacrifice his life for a 
serj)ent lad forgetting his erstwiule love altogether, are totally 
incongruous and have no bearing on each other. There is decidedly 
a lack of harmony between the two which has w^eakened his de¬ 
nouement considerably. It is amusing that after the identity of 
his victim had been revealed Garuda, like a new^ convert, is made 
to take a vow^ not to eat flesh and also promises that he will restore 
all the slain serpents to life. Contrary to Bharata’s injunctions 
the hero is showm dead on the stage and is only brought back to 
life by the timely intervention of Gauri. In short, it must be 
admitted that the drama is faulty as regards its construction as 
it lacks unity of action ^). Amongst the three plays the poet shows 
definite improvement in the Ratnavali. Perhaps it could be said 
that the Priyadarsika served as a prelude to the composition of 


Ibid., p. 258. 

2 ) NS K.M.. XVllI, 19-20; DR, III, 34-35. 

®) Nagdnanda, Act V, 16: 

\Hrdmukhaih syandata eva raktah adyapi dehe mama mdmsam asti 
tfptim na pasydmi ca te mahdtmankim bhaksandt tvaifi virato garutman*. 
*) R. D. Karmarkar, in Ndgdnanda, Bombay (1923), Preface, p. XXXI ff. 
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the Ratnavali. But the latter emerged as a piece of dramatic poetry 
rather than as an effective and well-developed comedy. 

Undoubtedly Harsa possessed great merits of simplicity and 
grace of language and also the ability to present a light comedy in 
simple diction but his plots arc not well laid and the characterization 
is not of a high order. His heroines lack maidenly freshness and 
are depicted as if too eager to be loved. The queen lacks dignity 
and moves lifelessly as if set in a fixed mould. She is not the same 
dignified person with whom the reader is familiar in the Svapna- 
vasavadatta of Bhasa. She is made to accept h(‘r co-wives without 
any positive justification unlike the one shown in Mai. by queen 
DharinI who has grace and majesty. On the other hand it appears 
that heroines had no chance of marrying the king unless put in 
that precarious position. It is not known wh}" Harsa comj)els all 
the heroines to attempt suicide. I'lu^ situation of a love-lorn king 
depicted in Sak. and Mai. are more natural and convincing. Dusy- 
aiita while being separated from Sakuntala is emaciated and 
inspires sympathy but the hero in Ratnavali has neither dignity 
nor composure. H(? laimuits at one moimuit and laughs at another. 
To him the death of Sagarika or her banishment to Ujjayini 
is not important as he is ready to enjoy the feats of the magician 
without a wTinkle on his lace. In quick succession he touches the 
feet of Vasavadatta only to start lamenting next moment for 
Sagarika. The jc^ster is ewer conscious of his greed and gluttonous 
nature. He is stupid and his jokes and expressions are all stale. 
However, it is to the credit of Harsa that he succeeded in setting 
a pattern which allowed the later poets to paint palace-love 
episodes in an artificial and artless manner. 

2 . Bhattanarayana. 

Bhattanarayana who probably migrated from Kanyakubja 
to Bengal in about 800 A.D. and joined the court of king Adisiira ^), 
shows originality in chosing a novel theme mainly characterized 
by the sentiment of valour which naturally afforded vast poten¬ 
tialities for an effective dramatic representation. But carried aw^ay 
by his fondness of going into details, he seized the opportunity 
to parade through the entire war episode of the Mahabharata 


q Keith, SD, p. 212; .see also De, HSL, p. 272. 
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stuffing the six acts of his only play with unnecessarily laborious 
narratives. In other words he considered the plot good enough to 
illustrate his poetic skill, little realising that the dramatic theme, 
when choked with narrative details of a Kavya style, leaves no 
scope for the relief of dramatic effects. But he shares this short¬ 
coming with several other dramatists and cannot be regarded as 
an isolated case. 

If BhattanArAyana had lavished less care on his rhetorical 
rattlings by keeping a vigilant eye on the effectiveness of the 
situations, his Venisamhara could have been a forceful play. It is 
true that Bhima, the hero, who takes a vow of vengeance against 
Duryodhana and his brother Duhsasana^), should have been 
depicted as brave, sturdy, relentless and furious. But the poet has 
painted him as a boastful, haughty and bullying character who 
scorns everything save the high-sounding bombastic statements 
which are his chief characteristic. As compared to Bhima, his rival 
Duryodhana fares better in the role of a proud, arrogant, vain 
and stilfish person who neither evokes sympathy nor love. Drau- 
padi lacks the charm of a heroine. She is made to brood too much 
over the ignominious insult imposed on her and loses no chance 
to provoke Bhima and making a dig at her other Pandava husbands. 
No doubt she is wronged by the folly of her husbands and therefore 
she should inspire the sympathy which she seldom commands. 
As a lady of noble birth she is expected to maintain some decorum, 
a ladylike charm, high-mindedness and serenity but this anathema 
of revenge has eclipsed her better side bringing out her desperate 
role of looking out for vengeance. She is left fretting and fuming 
and devoid of any finer feelings. With war clouds hovering around, 
Duryodhana's amorous advances to Bhanumati in a love scene 
in act II, appear ridiculous. The news of Karna's death is narrated 
by Sundaraka in a long-drawn-out tedious style, sacrificing all 
the dramatic effect. It confirms that the author lacked restraint 
and had no control over the plot. In spite of his weak characteri¬ 
zation and bad handling of the plot, BhattanArAyana s characters 
move with characteristic animation and have enough steam and 
energy in them. 

Admittedly the topic BhattanArAyana chose gave him enough 


Venisamhara, I, 15. 
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scope for depicting scenes of savagery, horror, blood-spilling, death 
and terror as depicted in act III. But as the theory forbade the 
enactment of such scenes, the dramatist had only to put fire into 
the narrations, which at times appear to be ridiculous and out of 
proportion. There is enough of horror, pathos, and action, but all 
devoid of dramatic action because of the poet's adherence to drama¬ 
tic conventions^). Thus the plot is clumsily contrived, situations 
do not grow from each other and the chain of actions and incidents 
is loosely strung without any unifying theme. 

The dramatist has also demonstrated his fondness for high- 
sounding words and long compounds, strung to loose but long 
sentences. Perhaps he regarded such passages as the best illustration 
of Ojas, which abounds in the Venisamhara ^). The dialogues put 
in the mouth of Sundaraka and Pancalaka look like a page tom 
from SuBANDHu's Vasavadatta or Bana's prose. Bhattanara- 
YANA, like his predecessor Harsa, shows his erudition by intro¬ 
ducing the double entendre ^), which is a feature of the decadent 
period in a drama. The ambiguity in expression certainly interrupts 
the appreciation of dramatic action. It compels the spectator's 
mind to concentrate on a sense which may not have a direct 
connection with the actual happening at that moment. Though 
Venisamhara has been profusely cited by theorists, it is at best a 
typical example of half-poetical and half-dramatic composition 
which may be de.scribed as declamatory in character. It has been 
quoted both for its merits and defects by Mammata and Visva- 
NATHA who chose several passages to show the literary blemishes 
of the play^). 

3. Bhavabhuti 

In the earlier group of dramatists, Bhavabhuti probably is the 
youngest. However, the traditional Indian opinion ranking him 
only second to Kalidasa has some justification. Some of his 

q De, hsl, p. 274. 

*) Venisamhara, Act I, 21, 22, 27; Act II, 18, 19, 27 and the chamberlain's 
statement; Act III, 4-8, AsvatthamWs statement; Act IV, statements of 
Suta and Sundaraka; Act V, 25-31; Act VI, statements made by the cham¬ 
berlain and Pancalaka. 

®) Vemsamhdra, Act I. 

*) Sail. D., Banaras {i 947 )» VII, 14-15, PP- 726. 745, 763: KHvya- 

prakaia, VII, 60 ff. 
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admirers consider him even superior to Kalidasa because, discard¬ 
ing the often repeated sentiment of love, Bhavabhuti selected 
the ruling theme of pathos and made a f)erfect job of it. This 
distinction has earned him legitimate praise from the anthologists 
who maintain: 'Uitare Rdmacaritc Bhavabhutir visisyate, i.e. '‘in 
the play Uttararamacarita Bhavabhuti surpasses (others)'', which 
hints at the poetic achievements scored over Kalidasa. Perhaps 
the appreciation exi>ressed reflects only a personal opinion of an 
admirer of Bhavabhuti as a poet and not tus a dramatist. 

As discussed earlier Bhavabhuti has left a vivid account of 
his family traditions and his personal achievements. He was 
probably a member of king Yasovarma's entourage who was 
defeated by king Lalitaditya of Kashmir in about 736 A.D. 
Bhavabhuti was a man of learning and well up in the Vedic 
traditions. He betrays familiarity with the Upanisads and some of 
the philosophical systems. Despite his achievements and lolty 
claims, he could not secure a patron like Vikramaditya who 
could recognise his worth. He shows familiarity with court life but 
seldom mentions any royal favour. Apparently he w^as depressed 
by the lack of proper appreciation ^). Unlike Kalidasa he had to 
struggle hard for fame and fortune. Of the former it is doubtful if he 
received any in his life-time and about the latter we have no 
information. Like Bana he had friendly relations with people of 
all types, especially with actors who may have helped him in 
bringing his plays on to the stage at the Ydird festival of Kala- 
priyanatha‘^). The Mahaviracarita is apparently his first compo¬ 
sition in which he made an unsuccesful attempt to de])ict the heroic 
sentiment. He is no doubt successful in depicting Rama’s profound¬ 
ness and Parasurama’s fury, but on the whole the attempt is a 
failure. It is only a weak and meek tyf)e of heroism that he is able 
to bring out. He lacks the power to draw different types of characters; 
there is no change in his dramatis personae in yll the three plays. 
Perhaps he could not identify himself with the various types of 
characters placing himself in different situations 3 ). The speeches 
put in the mouth of Citraratha and Indra in act VI, leave an 

De, HSL, pp. 278-79. 

2) Ibid., pp. 278-79; Keith, SD, p. 187; URC, I, p. 3: 'bhagavaiah Kdla- 
pviyd-ndihasya ydtrdydm dryamisrdn vijndpaydmi*. 

Bhandarkar, Collected Works, II, Poona (1928), p. 428. 
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impression of dull monotony and can at best suit a poem rather 
than a drama. 

In the prologue to the MalatimMhava, a Prakarana in 10 acts, 
the poet prides himself on his poetic and dramatic achievements 
and also announces his ingenuity in inventing new plots ^). It can 
be ungrudgingly conceded that he combined two main and sub¬ 
ordinate plots, probably borrowed, in an ingenious manner, from 
the Kathasaritsagara or the Brhatkathaniafijari. He has successfully 
and skillully blended the two love intrigues with exciting incidents 
by developing two parallel but contrasted plots. But the main 
defect of the play is that very often the main plot is overshadowed 
by the subsidiary one. The hero and heroine of the subsidiary 
story are daring, resourceful and lively as against the inactive hero 
and heroine of the main story. The former are fit to be introduced 
into a Prakarana and are capable of providing some comic relief 
while Malati and Madhava, the hero and heroine of the main 
story, are of a withdrawing ty|;)e. 

The entire plot of MM hangs on a chain of incidents, natural or 
supernatural. Granted that chance plays an important i)art in 
life its uncommon frec|uency at every turn demands too much of 
credulity. In a su]>ernatural world such occurrences can be under¬ 
stood but in a Prakarana this atmosphere of accidents and coin¬ 
cidence is unsuitable. One wonders at the good fortune of the hero 
and heroine of both stories, who remain unhurt through a bewilder¬ 
ing maze of incidents where tigers prowl let loose in the streets, 
ghosts squeak in cemeteries, disgusting ghouli.sh acts are practised 
right and left, Kdpdlikas arc engaged in gruesome rites, man- 
stealers and kidnappers roam about freely and maidens are abducted 
for the purpose of being offered at sacrificial rites, persons skilled in 
magic i)Owers fly through the air and the entire atmosphere is 
charged with fear, risk and suspense. Despite these and other odds 
Bhavabhuti escorts his cast safely to the destination of a ''happy- 
ending'" comedy. This may be an achievement for the poet, but 
unwittingly he has murdered the story. 

One of the outstanding defects of this poet is his lack of restraint. 
Even when the i>lay appears to have a natural ending after act 
VIII, the union of Malati and Madhava being approved by the 
king, the poet takes a delight in adding two abduction scenes in 


q MM, Act I, 6. 
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order to prolong the story. It is suggested that Bhavabhuti 
vied with the author of the Mrcchakafika and therefore added two 
more acts so as not to lag behind Sudraka. Apart from lack of 
restraint he also suffers from lack of consistency, which has affected 
the construction of the plot. In this respect, probably he fares 
better in MVC making judicious chiinges in the epic tale and show¬ 
ing some skill in dramatic construction. But again the plot fails 
to impress because he has to cover incidents of fourteen long years 
and to demonstrate that Rama was destined to win as all the 
strategies of Malyavanta were sabotaged according to plan. 
This makes the entire conflict look artificial; it is further weakened 
by his lack of restraint. He seldom possesses any hold on the 
development of the plot with the result that too many important 
events are allowed to happen by mere accident. Therefore, acts 
V and IX hang upon the general plot of the drama, looking like 
inharmonious and superfluous addenda ^). The defect of his style 
reaches its climax when he uses absurdly long and highly confusing 
compounds both in prose and verse as a great admirer of Gaudi style. 

Bhavabhuti’s poetic genius finds full scope to bloom in the 
Uttararamacarita where for the proper development of the plot 
and characterization he affected some judicious changes in the 
epic tale. Here again he has to cover the incidents of twelve years 
which has resulted in disjointed accounts. His love for the super¬ 
natural is quite apparent in URC and he does not hesitate in 
introducing a drama within a drama, a supernatural spectacle staged 
by Bharata with the aid of heavenly nymphs. Sinrilarly the intro¬ 
duction of the heavenly aerial car, like a guided missile, driven at 
Rama's will can neither be staged nor could it be regarded as a 
suitable conveyance for the king of Ayodhya who was so deeply 
attached to his people. 

Bhavabhuti displays a better talent for characterization in 
the Uttararamacarita, introducing Rama and Sita as an ideal 
couple, experienced husband and wife, conscious of their respective 
roles and responsibilities, as against Du^yanta and Sakuntala, 
fresh and romantic creatures of the forest. The conjugal love 
portrayed in the play is of abiding nature though Rama and Sita 

S. K. Belvalkar, Rama's Later History or URC, Cambridge, Mass. 
(1915), Introduction, p. LXXII. 

®) Todar Mall, MVC, London (1928), Introduction, p. XXXII. 
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are made to show that they were undergoing all the suffering for 
the sake of their people and not as some natural consequence of 
their own doings. Through the exalted characters of Rtoa and 
Sita, the poet effectively demonstrated the inevitability of the 
Karma doctrine, which does not spare even divinities. In conformity 
with Krsna's declaration in the Bhagavadgita^), the Lord assumes 
an earthly role whenever and wherever the virtuous are in distress. 
Bhavabhuti tries to illustrate the same message by hurling all 
t5rpes of suffering on Rama and Sita because he knows that both 
will emerge unscathed. For these and similar qualities Bhavabhuti 
is regarded as the poet of Dharma ^). 

He is entirely lacking in humour and therefore could not introduce 
a Vidusaka even in the Malatimadhava. Perhaps it was his tem¬ 
peramental inefficiency which prevented him from providing any 
comic relief in his plays. He loves earnestness to such an extent 
that very seldom a joke or any humour escapes his pen ^). Although 
he was all along influenced by Kalidasa curiously enough he 
failed to assimilate this feature of his predecessor. Wilson's *) 
plea appears to be mere whitewashing when he says ''the more 
deeply a man feels, the more prone he is to look at lacts and the 
less able to humour or jest". Wiatever is grand and awe-inspiring, 
attracts Bhavabhuti because it offers him scope for exaggeration. 
Quite frequently he indulges in unwieldy long descriptions, lamenta¬ 
tions and sentimental demonstrations, which at times are simply 
disgusting. The fact is that Bhavabhuti suffers from the excess of 
his qualities, which are the quahties of a poet and not of a dramatist. 

Consciously or unconsciously he imitates Kalidasa here and 
there. If there is any truth in the anecdote of the two dramatists 
meeting ®), that only indicates that Bhavabhuti was considered to 
be a great admirer of Kalidasa. Perhaps he regarded Kalidasa as 
his model and Sijdraka as his rival, whom he wishes to excel in 
the Malatimadhava. In MM act III Kamandaki refers to the love 
of Sakuntala for Du^yanta and to the affection of LTrvasi for 

Bhagavadgita, IV, 7-8. 

*) See L. Kretzschmar, Bhavabhuti, der Dichier des 'Dharma*, Thesis 
Halle (1936) and R. G. Harsh6, Observations sur la vie et Voeuvre de Bhava- 
hhuti, Thesis Paris {193S). 

*) Todar Mall, MVC, p. XXXII. 

*) Ibid., p. XXXIII. 

®) Belvalkar, URC, p. XXXIX. 
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Pururavas. In act IX, Madhava intends to employ a cloud as 
his messenger like the Yaksa in the Meghaduta^). Besides there 
are a few affinities in expression and situations which are suggestive 
of the influence of Kalidasa. The denouement of URC resembles 
Sak. while act IX of MM is very much similar to act IV of Vikra- 
morvasi. 

Biiavabiiuti is capable of simple and graceful diction, but his 
love for the grandiose compels him to put high-sounding and 
rattling passages even in the mouth of female characters, for in¬ 
stance in the narrations of Madayantika, Lavahgika, Kaman- 
daki and Kapalakundalii in MalatimadhavaThe lamentations 
of Rama and Madhava are likewise long, tedious and unsuitable. 
The trouble is that what Kalidasa suggests delicately by a mere 
touch of his poetic brush, BhavabiiOti expresses in a pedantic 
style. The only compensating feature is his fondness lor dramatic 
irony which he skilfully depicts in the first act of his Uttararama- 
carita. He does not hesitate in repeating himself verbatim in all 
theplays which makes the situations look stale and conunonplace ®). 
However, in spite of a cumbrous style, fondness for alliterative 
effect and long compounds, indulgence in hyperbole, weak char¬ 
acterization and above all the obvious absence of any comic effect 
the real, the poetic merits of Bhavabhuti are many. 

4. Murari 

Perhaps the author of Anargharaghava is tyj^ical of the decadent 
dramatists ^), who borrowed an epic theme already attempted by 
Bhavabhuti in his two lengthy dramas and |>resented the same 
without any material change in it. Since he was confident of his 
poetic achievements to the detriment of the plot or theme, he did 
not hesitate to present another Raina-drama. Murari could have 
easily composed a Kdvya on the traditional account of Rama but, 
probably, he wanted to surpass Bhavabhuti with the aid of the 

1 ) For Bhavabhuti 's indebtedness to Kalidasa see Bhandarkar, 
Collected Works, II, pp. 426-27; TodarMall, MVC, p. XXXIX, Belvalkar, 
URC, p. XL. 

2 ) MM, N.S.P., edition Bombay (1982), act III, pp. 81, 90; act V, 1-6, 
pp. T18-22; act VI, 19; act VII pp. 186, 187, 190,192. 

®) For a detailed list of repetitions see Todar Mall, MVC, pp. XL-XLIIJ. 
A large number of verses are repeated verbatim, and in parts. 

*) De, HSL, p. 453. 
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same theme. It may be assumed that Bhavabhuti's plays must have 
attracted the attention of the learned and his fame may have left 
Murari envious if not jealous. Therefore, Murari used the drama 
as an instrument to demonstrate his poetic skill and verbosity to 
the fullest advantage. 

Our chronological knowledge about Murari is not definite; 
beside his solitary drama he may have composed some other works. 
On the basis of references made by Ratnakara and Mankha, it 
can be assumed that he probably figured towards the end of the 9th 
century^). He vScems to have cited from the Uttarartoiacarita, 
though nearly all the anthological compliments regard him as supe¬ 
rior to Bhavabhuti 2). Of his place of activity and patron we have 
no definite knowledge. Ashe refers to Mahismati as the capital of 
Kalachuris, it may be surmised that he lived under the patronage 
of some prince of this dynasty. Proud of his mctricid skill and 
unlimited capacity to produce verses, he boasts his claims of being 
a Bdlavdlmiki with a seLi-imposed title. Beyond any doubt 
he possessed the gift of producing verses and therefore stuffed 
the seven acts of his play with no less than 540 stanzas of great 
length, leaving no room for action and the depiction of human 
sentiments. In a way he throttled the channels of smooth action, 
graceful diction and powerful characterization by filling the space 
with verses to the fullest capacity. The meagre prose in his com¬ 
position is employed only for the purpose of infonnation. 

As a dramatic piece the defects of Anargharaghava are too 
obvious. The author had no regard for presenting a sound plot fuU 
of incidents of the epic pattern. In short he aimed at presenting 
a miniature Ramayana squeezed into a play-length composition 


1 ) Keith, SD, p. 225; De, HSL, pp. 449; 453. 

*) The verbal resemblance mentioned by Konow and Keith between 
the prose passages URC, 30-31 and Anargharaghava I, 6-7 is not conclusive. 
However, Murari seems to have borrowed the motif of Malyavanta*s 
strategy from BhavabhutUs MVC. Following are some of the anthological 
verses which describe Murari's superiority over Bhavabhuti. From the 
tone and trend of these verses it appears as if Murari and his admirers were 
always jealous of Bhavabhuti: 

a. *MuYdripadacintaydm Bhavahhutes tu kd kaihd 
Bhavahhutim anddrtya Murdrim urarlkuru*. 

b. *Bhavabhutim anddrtya nirvinnamatind mayd 
Mur dr eh padacintdydm idam ddhlyale manah*. 

Note: there is a pun on the word Murari which is also a synonym of Vi^i^u. 


Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, VII 
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with descriptions loaded mercilessly. H5q)erbole is his forte and 
high-sounding expressions are his passion ^). One wonders by 
what standard Anargharaghava could be regarded as a drama or 
Murari as a dranuitist. No doubt Bhavabhuti cannot match him 
in extravagance and metrical skill. Therefore the anthological 
appreciations assessed his achievements correctly by ranking him 
next to Magha only 2 ), whose verbosity was well known. 

The plot of the drama is loosely knit. The longdrawn dialogue 
of two disciples of Visvamitra in act II is tedious but it enlightens 
the audience with the history of all the characters of the Ramayana 
even before Rama is married to Sita. Even Sage Visvamitra 
exhibits his great fondness for high-sounding passages and narrates 
the charms of the famous city of Mithila. The motif of Ravana's 
feud and Malyavanta’s strategies probably borrowed from 
Bhavabhuti could not be developed. The poet has no hesitation in 
introducing an evening scene immediately after the announcement 
of mid-day in act II. In fact he has no time for these small details 
because his objective is to regale the audience with a parade of 
verses, and in this he scores a great success. Though he censures his 
predecessors for entertaining the spectators with too much of 
horror, pathos, dread and wonder^), Murari himself is guilty of 
introducing stereotj’ped characters using pompous expressions 
marked with hyperbole. 

His strategy of employing Surpanakha as Manthara has no 
epic sanction. In act IV when after a wordy duel between Rama 
and Parasurama a reconciliation is reached and Dasaratha 
expressed his intention of resigning the throne in favour of Rama, 
Laksmana brings the disguised Manthara voicing Kaikeyi's 
demands which upsets the entire scheme. In act VI the details 
of the construction of a bridge across the ocean are discussed by 
two monkeys with Rama and scenes of battle are announced through 
a frequent employment of voices behind the curtain or through 
two spies of Ravana in a tedious manner. The last act is a wonderful 

’) See Keith, SD, p. 229. 

*) In the anthological verse quoted below an admirer pays tribute to 
Murari and Magha, the masters of lexical details. Note the pun on Murari 
and Magha: 

*Muraripadacintd cat tadd Mdghe ratim kuru 
Murdripadacintd cat tadd mdghe ratirn kuru*. 

*) Anargharaghava, Prologue, pp. 3-4. 
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feat of Murari's poetic achievement where, seated in the celestial 
car, Rama and his party are made to visit all the places in heaven 
and on the earth. This seems to have been largely modelled on 
the Xlllth canto of Raghuvarnsa or the last act of Mahaviracarita. 
In this act alone Murari introduces no less than 240 stanzas. 
Apparently he has no eye for the plot, no taste for dialogues and 
no regard for consistency and balanced treatment of situations. 

It is no wonder that he has been quoted freely by the theorists 
and rhetoricians because the more one conunands dramatic excell¬ 
ence the less he is quoted as in case of SOdraka and Visakhadatta. 
The theorists like the poets of that age were least worried about 
dramatic excellence. They judged the author on the platform of 
poetic skill alone. Murari may be lacking in the qualities expected 
of a dramatist but he was master of lexical details and was cited 
by grammarians for his recondite grammatical forms ^). 

5. Rajasekhara 

If Murari is guilty of producing the first typical drama of the 
decadent jieriod, his immediate successor Rajasekhara completes 
the picture by presenting a Mahdndtaka on the same traditional 
theme, dramatizing the story of Ramayana in ten long acts, in 
which each act reaches the dimensions of a Ndiikd. As Murari 
aimed at excelling Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara probably decided 
to outdo him. 'i'he author of the Anargharaghava stuffed 540 verses 
into a seven-act play, but the author of the Balaramayana com¬ 
posed 741 stanzas on the banal theme of Rama. Not content with 
this performance, he further added a prologue of the size of another 
act enumerating his numerous merits in no less than 20 lengthy 
stanzas. Apparently, the dramatist was least worried concerning 
the requirements of a well-laid plot as he wanted to expand the 
dimensions of the play merely to demonstrate his poetic skill and 
also his capacity for producing elaborate descriptions. 

From his boastful accounts in the prologue of Balaramayana 
and Balabharata it is clear that Rajasekhara set a very high 
price on himself which is typical of a bad poet. He seemed to have 
lived in about 900 A.D. at the court of Mahendrapala of Kanya- 
kubja before migrating to the Kalachuri court. In the Bala- 


q Keith, SD, p. 230. 
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ramayana he refers to his six works not including the two Ndtikds 
as suggested by Keith ^). In addition to his tracing his descent 
from VALMiKi, he belonged to a Ksatriya family of Ydydvaras 
descending from Rama. He is equally proud of his in-laws who 
belonged to some leading clan of Rajput Chauhans. The playlet 
Karpuramahjari is said to have been staged in honour of his wife 
Although Rajasekhara is the author of four dramas which have 
been preserved, his best work is the Kavyamimarnsa, dealing with 
literary traditions. Fortunately his Balabharata introduced by 
the other title of Pracandapandava ^), remained incomplete or 
it has survived only in two acts. Otherwise the poet would have 
been only too glad to produce another Mahdndtaka which might 
have surpassed even the Balararnayana in proportion to the 
Mahabharata story. The incomplete play even in its present form 
has no less than 143 slokas. 

Evidently a drama like the Balararnayana leaves very little 
space for action. Instead of creating dramatic situations and 
elevating the personalities of his characters, the poet makes a bold 
parade of spectacles, characters figuring as mere puppets without 
creating much of impression. His was an ingenious plan to present 
Ravana as a lover of Sita; not having been attemf)ted before^) 
it needed careful handling by one adept in the art of plot con¬ 
struction, a merit which Rajasekhara did not j)ossess. Therefore, 
the entire space at his disposed is well stuffed with narratives and 
descriptions, which have little or no bearing on the smooth develop¬ 
ment of the story. 

In act III of the Balararnayana two vultures carry on the 
dialogue in a monotonous strain, the male stylizing his Sanskrit. 
In the same act the legendary Sage Bharata with his hundred 
sons is reported to have been deputed to the city of Lanka for 
staging a play based on the 'svayamvara* of Sita in Ravana's 
court. From the 'svayamvara* the scene shifts to Mithila and we 
notice Rama fixing his gaze on the ravishing charms of Sita. 
The absurdity of the scene is further enhanced by introducing 
Ravana peeping at Sita from some hidden corner. He is also shown 

Ibid., p. 232. 

*) Karpuramanjarl, Cambridge, Mass. (1901), I, ii, p. 11-12. 

®) Pracandapandava, edited by Carl Cappeller, Strassburg (1885). 

Keith, SD, p. 233; Konow, Karpuramanjarl, p. 187. 
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as conscious of Rama’s presence. In act III, all the Sages, the major 
and minor gods, celestial nymphs and all inhabitants of heaven 
are summoned by Narada to witness the battle of Rama and 
Para.4urama. In act VII, monkey chiefs enlighten Rama on the 
construction of a bridge and are presented as the great architects 
of their age. In the final act a survey of the universe is arranged 
on the celestial car. Thus the story of the Ramayana is narrated 
in parts in most disjointed fashion where the reader is lost in 
unending descriptive details. The poet never hesitates to shift his 
scenes abruptly from one place to another as if coherence in the 
narrative is no responsibility of his. Rajasekhara never let shp 
any oi:>i)ortunity to regale his readers with unending streams of 
descriptions in long compounds and high-sounding alliterated 
words. 

The characterization is extremely poor. While Rama lacks that 
traditional serenity, prowess, majesty and human touch as depicted 
by Bhavabhuti, he is made to look at Sita with hungry eyes with 
his gaze travelling over the provoking contours of her fully deve¬ 
loped breasts, protruding hips and other parts of her beautiful 
figure^). Infatuated at the sight he exclaims: “If this be the 
maidenly youth of Sita then may it live long!” He does not hesitate 
to discuss these focal j^oints of Sita’s figure with his younger 
brother. On the other hand instead of developing Ravana’s 
character as a lover, the poet depicts him as a love-lorn weakling, 
who lurks hiding in corners withdrawing from bending the bow 
and moving like Pururavas of Urva4i. The demon-king, presented 
as a learned devout of Siva in the Ramayana, at whose finger even 
heavens trembled in terror, is a mere vainglorious sly fellow, who 
occavSionally is made to utter vulgar expressions, cheap, and much 
beneath his traditional dignity. The poet has miserably failed in 
filling out either of his traditional characters. 

Such absurdities are visible even in the two acts of Balabharata 
which are known to us. The play opens with Vyasa and Valmiki 
complimenting each other on their epic compositions. They virtually 
turn the stage into a mutual admiration society with Valmiki 
acknowledging Vyasa ’s superiority since the play was based on 
his story. Here also the poet introduces the *svayamvara* scene 


1 ) Balardmdyana. III, 24. 
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which is not only unwieldy but pretty tedious and exasperating. 
This seems to have been modelled after canto VI of the Raghu- 
varn^a where poor Draupadi with an attendant is made to follow 
a Bandly an announcer, who describes the exploits of almost 
30 suitors in 45 stanzas. It is doubtful if either of his plays based 
on epic themes was intended to be staged ^). At best some of the 
portions could be enacted or recited. 

Because of his flat handling, Rajasekhara's two Ndtikds would 
have been completely ruined but for the elements of music and 
dance, poetry and a few innovations giving a favourable turn to the 
dramatic situations ^). His poetry lacks grace and simplicity and 
at times is fairly coarse. His Karpuramahjari is important not for 
its dramatic qualities but for being the only surviving example 
of the Sattaka variety of drama, which is a special type of dance ®). 
It is not known if the type was called after the term denoting this 
typical dance. According to theory the Sattaka is composed in 
Prakrit as acknowledged by Rajasekhara in the prologue of the 
play. He confesses that the two plays are alike but as the Prakrits 
are known for their sweet character^), he prefers to produce a 
Sattaka, In fact he preferred the variety not for any intrinsic 
worth but for demonstrating his knowledge of Prakrits. In both 
the Ndtikds he follows the same traditional formula with slight 
modifications here and there. Like other writers of the decadent 
period, he introduced the stock scenes of dawn, sun-rise, sun-set, 
midday, sports, pleasures of the harem and the seasons as found 
in Kavyas. It is doubtful if at Rajasekhara's time people still 
enjoyed the staging of a Sanskrit play much less a Prakrit play. 
According to Konow^), Karpuramanjari is important for the 
history of dramatic literature as it retains a 'sthdpaka* instead of 
a 'sutradhdra\ the former having disappeared from the earlier 
Sanskrit plays. Winternitz regards Karpuramanjari as the 
comedy of the Sanskrit literature. However he also considers 
Rajasekhara a master of artificial language rather than a drama- 

Pracai^idapandava is said to have been presented at Kannauja before 
Mahendrapala: Konow, Karpuramanjari, p. 188. 

2 ) De, HSL, p. 458. 

®) Konow, Karpura., pp. 195-96. 

") Ibid., I, 7. 

®) Ibid., p. 196; see also Keith, SD, p. 239. 

•) M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, III, p. 240. 
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tist. In dedicating the Saiiaka to his wife he departed from the 
general practice; this may be regarded as an indication that the 
play was composed before Rajaj^ekhara moved to any royal court. 

In plot construction and general treatment Viddha 4 alabhahjika 
fares better, though it is influenced by Harsa's Ratnavali. The 
dramatist has made use of a better ruse in deceiving the queen by 
ushering in a girl dressed in the garb of a boy as it heightens the 
effect of the sentiment of wonder. The plot is poorly developed 
and the characters introduced are stercotyj>ed and feeble. The 
statue-dance from which the play takes its title is ineffectively 
portrayed. It is a strange play in which the heroine appears on the 
stage in the middle of the third act^). A puerile joke through which 
the queen wants to chastise the king by marrying him to a boy is 
finally turned into a reality which makes a demand of uncommon 
credulity. 

Obviously Rajasekhara suffers from many blemishes. But as 
he appeared on the horizon when emphasis was not on the flavour 
but on the style and diction, he never cared for distinguishing his 
dramas from the Kavya style in vogue. His characters are weak 
and lifeless. As compared to the gay and gallant Vatsa, Vidya- 
dharamalla appears stiff and uninteresting. The queen lacks the 
majesty and grace of Vasavadatta. The heroines have no person¬ 
ality as if they were introduced to be presented to the king without 
any show of sentiment. The Vidusaka in Karpuramanjari is tedious 
and hopeless but Carayana in Viddhasalabhanjika has consider¬ 
able worth 2 ). Raja^ekhara's knowledge of Prakrits appears to 
be doubtful as he fails to distinguish between ^aurasenl and 
Mdgadhl. The most striking feature of his Prakrits is seen in a 
profuse use of native words which is indicative of the growing 
influence of the vernaculars ^). His frequent use of Marathi words 
does not speak well of his knowledge of Prakrits. 

There is no dearth of instances to show that he repeats himself *), 
a feature shared with Bhavabhuti. His verses are readable but 
seldom touching and deep. All his works are influenced by Kali- 

1 ) De, HSL, p. 459. 

*) J. T. Parikh, Sanskrit Comic Characters, Surat (1952), pp. 66-70. 

*) Konow, Karpura., p. 199. 

*) Ibid., p. 206. Cappeller has also given a long list of repetitions. 
Konow's list is not exhaustive. 
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DASA, Harsa, Bhavabhuti and perhaps even by Murari ^), but 
he fails to improve his style and diction because he considered 
himself more competent than his predecessors. 

6. Krsnamisra 

With Murari and Rajasekhara the Sanskrit drama passes into 
its age of decadence from which it could never extricate itself. 
However, one of the traits of decadence is traceable even in the 
earliest plays of Asvaghosa in which for the first time the philo¬ 
sophy of the Buddhist faith is dramatized through a number of 
allegorical characters. Fortunately the type failed to inspire any 
followers till the second half of the eleventh century when Krsna- 
MiisRA took up the line and composed a play with the title of 
Prabodhacandrodaya to illustrate his doctrinal thesis w'ith the 
aid of abstract ideas and symbols. It is not known if the author 
revived an old lingering tradition or set a new trend of his own 
which resembled the English Morality plays without having their 
wide and deep influence^). Whatever be the actual state of 
affairs the credit of composing the first allegorical i)lay goes to 
Krsnamisra. The play was produced for Gopala in the presence 
of the Chandela king Kirtivarman of Jejakabhukti towards the 
end of the eleventh century ^). The drama as it is seeks to establish 
the 'advaitu form of Visnu-bhakti between Vedanta and Visnuism. 
Though the tendency is hardly commendable the Prabodhacan¬ 
drodaya has its own merits. 

Krsnamisra composed this play at a period when the religious 
atmosphere in India was in a chaotic condition. Buddhism and 
Jainism had demoralised to a great extent, and various forms of 
Hinduism were unsuccessful in inspiring confidence among the 
people. Rising above class distinctions several religious leaders 
from the lower ranks gave a new interpretation to the old beliefs 
and contributed to the revival of the Bhakti movement. Therefore 

Konow, Karpura., p. 187; V. S. Apte, Rajasekhara: His life and 
writings, Poona (1886), pp. 35-38. In addition to the above, Balardmdyana 
I^* 53“44 3.re obvious imitations of Sak,, IV, 17. Also see Keith, SD, p. 239; 
De, HSL, p. 459. Regarding Pischel's estimate of RajaSekhara see 
Karpura., p. 204. 

») Keith, SD, p. 251. 

») De, HSL, p. 479. 

Ibid., p. 481; Keith, SD, p. 251. 
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Krsnami^ra's play gives useful information about the fading face 
of the Buddhist and Jain faiths, demoralisation of Panditas in 
Banaras, the orgies in which monks participated, the existence of 
certain sects allowing the slaughtering of animals, the scenes of 
gambling and chessplaying With such abstract ideas of an 
essentially religious and philosophical nature, it is difficult to 
produce a play of any real interest, though it could afford interest¬ 
ing reading . The tendency of dramatizing the abstract themes 
came when the epic episodes were exploited to the full and the 
life around could not inspire the dramatist. Therefore in spite of 
the simple Sanskrit which is free from the artificialities of the age, 
the commendable grasp of dramatic art and even the ingenuity 
of the plot the author could not possibly turn the abstract ideas 
into living beings. However, the allegorical trend started by 
Krsnamisra was followed by some later writers out of which 
'Mohaparajaya' of Yasapala and Xaitanyacandrodaya' of Karna- 
PURA achieved some success ®). 

1 ) Jagirdar, DSL, pp. 155-56; Keith, SD, p. 253. 

2 ) De, HSL, p. 483. 

3 ) Keith, SD, p. 253; De, HSL, pp. 484-86. 
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i2o“, 182", 186“ 
iiharil, 66 
Bhanika, 139 
Bhanumatl, 180 
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6astra, XVIIl, XXTI, XXill, 
XXVII, 25, 33. 36, 37, 38, 30, 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. 47, 48, 

49, 59> 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 68, 69, 

70, 72, 73, 74, 81, 90, 97, 102, 114, 
Jt39. 140, 142, 144, 146, 

15B 155. 159. 17^. 190 
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Bharatanayvam, dance, 29, 40, 99, 
102, 103, 106, 108 
Bharatas, Wdic tribe, 37, 96 
Bharatavakyam, 86 
Bharatavarsa, 12, 37, 41 
Bharavi, 158, 162“ 

Bhargava, T^ L., 16", 37 
Bhartrhari, 86, i68n 
l^h ar t rm en t h a, 17 3 
Bhasa, 53, 64, 63, 73, 79", 8o», 83, 
‘CS, 130, 133, 736. 137, 148, 130, 
153. C 5 b, T74. [76, 179 
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P>hat, G. K., 70, 77". 78, 81 
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86. 72 1. 733. 133", 138, 143, 144, 
143, 148, 133 136 162, J63, 777, 
773. 181, 182, 183, 184, 183, 786, 
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Bhavaprakasa (sana), 41, 43", 61 
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Bhiksusutra, 30 
Bhirna, 180 
Bhoja, 43, 116, 148 
Bhusura, '/q 
Bh il tabhasa, 136 
Bidyabhusana, A. C., 747" 

Jhlhaiia, 773. 

Bimbasara. 711 

Jdoch, Jules, 94", 99", J04, 747 
Bovvers, Faubion, 40", 103", 107", 
J08. 109“, 779", 134" 

Boyer, author, 104 
Brahma, 5, 25, 35, 41, 45 
Brahmajalasutta, 26" 

Brahmana, literature, 79 
Brahma7ianda, 62 

Brahma7;ia(s) caste, XX, XXI, XXll 

5. 7. 35. 49. 71. 75. 76, 77. 79. 

80, 97, 708, 120, 127, 167 
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Brahmaiiical law, XX 

— hierarchy, 120, 738 

— influence, 43, 84, 113, 129 
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— system, XVIII, 33, 76 
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Brahmavarta, 30 
Brahui, speech, 22 
Bratayudha, 109 
Brhad Bharata, 37 
Brhatkatha, 129, 135, 136 
Brhatkathamahjari, 183 
Bratkatha Slokasamgraha, 136 
Brhaspati, 47, 89 

— smrti, 79®, 89 
British historians, 14 

— rule, 14 

Buddha, 26, 68, 77, 109, iii, 113, 
M3 

Buddhism, XXII, 127, 167, 177, 194 
Buddhist(s), 33, 89, 108, 109, no, 
121, 134, 178 

— canon, 127 

— literature, 5 
Burgess, 147 
Burrow, T., 21® 

Caitanya, 123 

Caitanyacandrodaya, 195 

Caldwell, Bishop, 9, 94 

Cambodia, XIV, 13 

Campa, a city in S.E. Asia, 108 

Canakya, author of Artha^astra, 56 

Candala, 83 

Candakau^ika, 169 

Candanaka, a character, ti8 

CandT, XIV, 123 

Candidasa, 123 

Cappeller, Carl, 174® 

Cape Comorin, 25 
Carana, 90, 96 
Carayana, a character, 193 
Carpenter, J. E., 33® 

Carudatta, 55, 115, 118, 119, 138, 143 
Carvaka, 40® 

Caste-system, its beginning, 12, 13 
Cataka, a bird, 141 
CaturbhanI, 172 
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Chabra, Bahadur Canda, 107“, 108®, 
109®, 134® 

Chakkiar, 78, 88, 89, 98 
Chakravarty, A., 19®, 95® 

Chambers, E. K., 91 
Chanda, R. P., i8 
Chandela, a Rajput family, 94 
Chandogya-Upanisad, XXII 
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Charpentier, J., 24®, 117 
Chatterji, S. K., XVI®, XVII®, 6®, 
9“> 13", 15“, ib®, 17®, 19®, 22®, 24®, 
25", 95, 99”, 104, 126 
Chaudhuri, J. B., XXVI, 153®, 154 
Chauhan, Rajput, 190 
Cheney, Sheldon, XIII®, XIV®, 152® 
Chidambaram, loi 
China, 106, 107 

Chota Nagpur, XXIII, 39, 148 
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Citraratha, 182 
Cola, 88, 118 

Coomaraswami(y), A. K., XllI", 60®, 
100, 150®, 159 
Cornford, F. N., 53® 

Croce, 150 
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Daksina, 79, 167“ 
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Dandakaranya, forests, XIX 
Dandekar, A. N., 6®, 17® 

DancJI, Dandin, 116, 117, 124, 130, 

135. 147 

Dara Shikoh, XXVI, 153 
Das, A. C., 16“ 
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XX 16, 67, 76, 125 
Das Gupta, 84, 85, T02®, 126, 130® 
Da^akumaracarita, 80®, 147 
Da§ahara, a festival 124 
Da^aratha, 188 
Da^arupa, 43, 72®, 157 
Dasi(s), 23 

Dasyus, 3, 16, 46, 99, 125 
Davids, Rhys, 33®, 112® 

De, S. K., 5®, 15“, 16®, 23®, XV, 
XVII®, 33®, 42®, 53®, 55®, 59”, 62®, 
84®, 126®, 130®, 131®, 133®, 136®, 
137®, 140®, 154®, 165®, 171®, 172®, 
173®, 177®, 181®, 182®, i86“, 187®, 
192®, 194”, 195” 

De^Ibhasitam, 125 
Devadasi, 102, 103, 104, 105, io6# 
146, 148 

Devadatta, 104, 148 
Devi, 24 
Devalaya, 93 
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Dhainma, 74, 112 
Dhananjaya, 43, 159 
Dhanurvcda, 43 
Dharinl, a character, 161 
Dharrna, ti, 58, 159, 185 
— jSastra, 168 
Dliarinadatta, 146“ 

Dhavaka, 174 
Dhoti, 27 
Dhruva, 139 

Dhurta-vita-sainvada, 1 72 
Dhvani, 62*' 

Dhrsta. 73 
J )hvanyaloka. 2h” 

Dialogue hymns, 4, 5, 9, 8« 

Dialogues in A^'c^sta, 0 
Digambara, a Jain Sect, J27 
Digghanikaya, 33" 

IMkshitaT, \\ It. R. 3^ 46“, 97 ‘h 08« 
Dowson, John, 35". 4b“ 

DraupadT, 180 
Dravida, 1 r8 

Dravidian, language, XVll, 22, 93, 

— deities, 25 
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—• regions, 148 

Dravidians, people, XV 111 , XTX, 
XXI, 9, TO, n. 12, 15, 17, 23, 39. 
4 ^>. 7A> 94 . 9b, 133 
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Duggirala, G. K., bo“ 

Duhsasana, j8o 

Durga, 118 
Durvasa, 143 
Duryodhana, 180 

Dusyanta, character, 37, 70, 71, 72, 
143, 184 

Dutavakj^am, A play of Bhasa, 130 
Dutt, N., 111“ 

Dvaraka, 42 
Dvipantara, 107 
Dyaiis, 24 

Kka-lihga, 25 
Eros, XIII 

Eros Protogonos, XITI 
Euripides, a Greek dramatist, 141 
European historians, 16 
Farquhar, J. N., 10i“ 


Farnell, 56 

h'ayzee, Abul Fazal, 153 
Figurine of a dancing girl, 20 
Filliozat, 94“, 95" 
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(hmabhogya, IT4 
Ganadasa, 151 
Gandharvas, 48 
(hindharVa veda, 43 
(lanci^a, 25 
Gaurl, a goddess, 178 
Chiruda, 25, 178 
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Gautama. Smrti, 48", 8o« 
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GItagovinda, XXV , 122, 123, r43 
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Gonda, J., 4'*. 7", io», 13", 4«» 

3O”, 57”, 64”, 77”, 78, 80", 107“ 
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Ciopalas, a tribe, 117, 120 
Gopika, 41, 123 
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GosthTs, J64 
C'rovindacarya, 28” 

Grama, 07 
Grarnanl, 67 
(.'iranthika, 51 
Greater India, 13, 109 
(Greece, XXVII, 48, 56, 141 
(}rcek drama, 54, 142 

— influence on drama, XVIII, 54 
5b, 57 
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— points of difference, 57, 58 
Grierson, (k*orge, 126, 130 
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Guillemin, Jacques Duchesne, b“ 
Guleri, Chandradhara, 159 
Gunadhya, 129, 135 
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Gupta, C. B., 51, 55N 59", 124“, 145, 
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— Age, 158 

Guptas, dynasty, XXIV 
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Haimendorf, C. V. P’iircr, 32" 

Hala, a poet, 129 
Haidar, 147 
HallT^a, 139 
Haniadan, 57 
Hamsa])adika, 72 
Harm man, 50 
liaonia, 0 

liarappa, XIV, XVII, t6. 22 
Haraprpan culture, 42, 15.^ 
Harapsasad Shastri, 44" 
Haris^candni, a king, 167" 
Harivainsa, 8“, 38, 83, 87, 130 
Harlequin, Character, 77 
Harsa, a king and dramatist, XXV, 
72, Ilf ), 135", 148, t6i, lyi , T72, 
173, 174, 175, 177, 178, iji ), 103, T9,^ 
Harsacarita, 177 
Harshe, R. G., 185 
Hastinapur, 119 
Hemacandra, an author, 1 lO 
Heino-Geldern, XJX 
Hera, 99 
Heras, 11., 22 

Hcrtel, von J., 15, 17“, 122 
Hewitt, J, F., xix, 3<), 96, 96“ 
HilUdrrandt, A., XV, 3, 0“, 50“, 53°, 
74“, 76, 77, 82, 87", 132 
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tures, 16, 24, 25 
Hinduism, 12, 15, 177, iq.:} 
Hindukush, j ^o 
H ittite, XVIf, 18 
Holtzman, A., 46“ 

Hoirkins, K. W., 30", 87“, 135" 
Horrwitz, E. P., 122 
Hrozny, B., XVII, 18 
Hutton, 18 

Inder Sabha, An Urdu drama, XXVI 
Indian Culture, 8 
Indo-Aryan(s), 2, tO, 23 
Indo-Aryan history, 8, 123 

— people, 130 

— Phallic worship, 25, 26 
Indo-European family, XVII, 15 

— people, 17, 23 
Indo-Iranian, ii, 18 

— Culture, 17 
Indonesia, 107, T09 

Indra, 34, 36, 46, 47, T43, 182 
Indra's Banner day, 34 
Indrani, 46, 47 

Indus Valley, Civilization, XIV, 
XVII, 2, 9, 15, 16 
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Imnian literature, 6 
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Jravati, 72 
Isvaradatta, 172 
Isvarasena, a king, 117 
Itihasa, 34, 43" 

Iyengar, K. R. Sriniwas, 93“, 94«, 
95“, t) 9 “ 

Jacobi, Hermann, T17, T2<)» 
Jagannatha, Pandilaraja, XXVI, 7], 
U53 

Jagirdar, R. V., 38. XV, 46“, 64, 79, 
81. 82, iib, 131", J50”, 171“, 193“ 
Jain, Jagdish Chandra, 77", 114“ 
Jainism, XXH, 127, ib7, 11)4 
Jain Leaders, 114 

— their attitude towards women, 
112, 114 

Jains, 78, iTo 
Jain plays, 114 
Japan, 107 
Jataka, 117 
Jati, 10 
Javanika, 33 
Jfiva, 13 

Jayadeva, author of GItagovinda, 
XXV’, 122, 134, 139, 143 

— iiuthor of Prasannaraghava, 174 
jTvananda, title of a play, 172“ 

Joad, C. E. N., XXIV" ‘ 

Jogimara, Ca ves, XXH I, 104, 147 
Johnston, E. H., 175" 

Jogjakarta, 109 

Jones, Williams, XV 

Kaikeyl 188 

Kalachuris, name of a dynasty, 187, 
189 

Kalapriya, 121 

— natha, 182 
Kalhana, 116 

Kalidasa, XIIIL XXII. XXIV, XXV, 
XXVI, 8, 37. 49, 64, 65, 71, 

72, 81, 116, 121, 123, 129, 133, 
135L i37> i3^> i39> 142, 143, 
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171, 174, 175, 176, 177, 181, 182, 
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Kalirigasena, 136 
Kama, 58, 159 

— ^astra, 149 

Kamakkuttam, type of marriage, 10 
Kamaiidaki 185, 186 
Kamasutra, 60, 66, 74, 80®, 99, loi®, 
106, 160, 167" 

— kamatantra, 101 
Kamboja(s), 130 
Kamsa, 51, 56, 133 
Kaficanamala, 174 

Kane, P. V., 37“, 39, 40“, 42“, 62", 
63", T38 
Kan el I 118 
Kanishka, T12, 148 
Kannadigas, it8 
Kannaki, 97, 98 

Kanyaknbja or Kannanj a, a city, 
179, T89 

Kapalakundala, t86 

Kapalika, 183 

Karika, 39 

Karmanda, 50 

Kartnan theory, 166, 185 

Karmarkar, R. D., 118, 178® 

Karna, 180 
Karnapura, 195 
Karnasu ndarT 175 
Karnata, n S 

KarpiirairiahjarT, 7®, 129, 163“, 175, 
190®, r92, 193 
Kartikeya, 25 
Kashmir, 182 
Katha, 135 
Kathkali, dance, 29 
Katha Saritsagara, 8«, 183 
Kat^^ayana, 50 
Kanndinya, lineage, to8 
Kautilya, 80, 89, 90 
Kavi, Ram Krishna, 4“, 63®, 112“ 
Kavya, 58®, 62, 63, 136, 138, 186 
Kavyadar^a, 63, 124®, J57, 162" 
Kavyamimamsa, 6o“, 149 
Kavyilnu^aseina, 172® 

Kavyaprakasa, 148®, 157, 181® 

Keith, A. B., XV, XVITI, 2, 3, 4®, 

7, 39 ”, 4 '^”. 54 "> 55 “. 59 “, 

73®, 76®, 77°, 82, 115®, 116®, 122, 
126®, 127", 132®, 133®, 135“, 142, 
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166®, 167®, 168®, 169, 171®, 173", 
174®, 175,179®, 182®, 187®, 194®, 195® 
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Khakor, Mohan, 98 
Kirtivarman, 194 
Klein, J. L., 134® 

Kols, XIX, 23 

Konow, S., XV, XVIII, 6, 7«. 5®, 
53"» 55. 65", 66", 77®, 90®, 115", 
116, 117, 133®, 165", 187®, 192®, 

194" 
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KosambI, 68, 174 
Kovalan, 97, 98 
Kretschmer, 183 
Krishnarnachariar, M., 60®, 61® 
Krishnaswami Ayangar, 23® 

Krsasva, 50 

Krsna, XIV, 30, 36, 122, 123, 133, 

> 35 . > 39 , > 43 . >85 

— Cult, 139 

Krsnas, Tribe, 117, 120 
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^95 

Ksatriyas. XXII, 37, 77, 78, 83, 83, 
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K semen dr a, 172, 173 
Kuiper, h'. B. G., 23®, 23", 93® 

Kulu Valley, 124 
Kumarasambhava, 26 
Kundamala, 36 
Kuntaka, 172 
Kupatra, 130 
Kurus, 132 
Kuruksetra, 30, 67 
Kushan, XXIV 
KusavatT, a river, it 8 
KusTlava, 83, 90 

— its etymology, 70 
Kuttanimatam, 74, 103, 144 
Kuttu, 93, 93, 96 

— traditions in dance and drama, 

93. 96 

Kuvalaya, itt, a character 
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LaksmI 23 

— svayamvara, 122 
LakulTsa, Pa^upata, loi 
Lalita, 124 
Lalitaditya, 182 
Lalitaratnamala, 175 
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Latif, S. Abdul, 46“, 95, 97 
Lavangika, 186 
Lcemans, W. F., 32 
Leeuw, G. v. d., XIV“, XXI», 5“, i8», 
47“, 100" 

L6vi, S.. XV, XVIll, 2. 3. 4, 44“. 

59, 62", 90", 115, 122 
Lindeneau, Max, 76, 155“, 170“ 
Linga, 25, 99 

Lohuizen-De Leeuw, J. E,, XVIII“, 
XIX, i8» 
lethal. XVII, 42 
Lucian, XIII 

Liiders, H., XV, 51“, 104, 112", 117", 
148“ 

Lunar dynasty, 117 

Macdonald RamSciy, 13“ 

Macdoncll, A. A., X V, 43" 
Macedonian king, 57 
Mack ay, A. J. H., 19" 

Madavi, ny, 98 
Madayantika, 186 
Madhava, a character, 183, 186 
Madura, 94 

Magadha, a country, 68 
MagadhT, 124, 127, 129 
Magha, 158, i62«, 175, t88 
Mahabharata, XXII, 5, 14, 37, 43, 
46, 82, 87, 89, 99, 108, 109, TT9, 
123, 13 o- 133» 135. 179, 190 
Mahabhasya, 6", 51, 122, 133 
Mahadeva, 35, 41, 42 
Mahakala, 104 

Mahanataka, XXIV, 142, 145, 163, 
165, 189, 190 
Mahandale, K. C., 115 
Maharastra, a province, 117 
Maharastrl, 124, 127, 129 
Mahatapii, 20“ 

Mahavira, 68, 77, 127 
Mahaviracarita, a drama, XXIV, 
182, 189 

Mahavrata, 53, 77, 128 
Mahavrata ceremony, 7, 76 
Mahayana, Buddhist doctrine, 113 
Mahayogl, 20“ 

Mahendra, iii 
Mahendrapala, 189 
Mahismati, 187 


Mahuyarlglya, a Jain play, 114 
MaitrayanT Upanisad, 166“ 

Maitreya, 161 
Majumdar, 16“ 

Malabar coast, XXV, 97 
Malatl, a character, 144, 183 
MalatTmadhava, 56, 87, 156“, 161, 
169, 183, 185, 186 
Malavika, a character, i6i 
Malavikagnimitra, 49, 64, 65, 139, 
t6i, T72 
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Manasa DevT, 123 
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Manimekhalai, 98, 99 
Mankad, I). R., 144“, 146“ 
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Moghuls, XXVI 
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Moghul invasion, XXVI, 153 

Mohammedan(s), 163, 167 

Mohammedan invaders, 153 
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Mohenjodaro, XIV, XVII, 16, 20, 22 
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Mudra, 28, 103 
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l^ishroli, A., 29'', <S8, 94”, 96" 

Plato, 91 

Poerbaljaraka, 4O" 

Popley, H. A., J3Hn 
Post-Vedic Civilization, XXII 
Prabodhacandrodaya, 142, 172, 194 
Ik'ahasana, 63 

1 ^ra k a ra n a, 65, 112, 135, 183 
Prfikrits, XXIV, 17, 23, y), 7b, i 2T, 
124, 123-J30, i()2, 163, 193: tbcir 
role in the evolution of drama. 124, 
ib2 

Pre-Aryans, XXI, 3, 0, 17 
Pre-Aryan, civilization XVll, cul¬ 
tural aspects of ])re-arya.n people 
(), 10. India (), population 101, 

sources 99. traditions 68 , 79 
Preksagara, 144 
Preksagrha, 144 
Priyadarsika, 174, 178 
IhthivT or PrtlivT, 24 
I'Yoto-l )ravidians, 20 
Proto-Indians. XVII, 18 
Ptolemy, 107, 119 
Puja, 24 

PulumayT, 118, 119 
Puranidarah, (>7“ 

Puranas, 3, t 2, 14, 43", T23 
Puranic, literature 23, 38; period 11, 
23; traditions 46, 82 
Pururavas, 8“, 186, 19] 

Purva-rahga, 37, 86 
Ihisalkar, A, lb, XIV”, J9”, 20“, 22”, 
26”, I 18 

Raghavan, V., XV, 61", 62", 133” 
Raghuvanisa, 162”, 192 
Rajagrha, ui 
Rajas, joo 

Rajasekhara, 42, 60, 72, 90", tt6, 129, 

133. 139, 14^, 143, 145. M 9 , 162, 
163, 163, 171-173, 175. tS9-i94 
Rajasimha, 148 
RajatarahginT, T05, 148" 

Raksasa, a character, 138 
Rama, 37, 56. 70, 71, 123, 132-35, 
156, 169, 174, 184, 186, 188, 190 


RamalTIa, J24, 134, 146 
Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 134” 
Ramayana, 14, 35”, 36, 79, 83, 87, 
90, J08, lOQ, 123, 131, T32, 133, 
141, 133, 156, 188, 191 
Ramgarh, XXIIT, 104, 147 
I^amila, iib 

Ramkrishnaihah, K., 13”, 123” 

Rahgadvara, 86 

Rangpur, XVII, 42 

Rasa, 34, 42, 61,62, 71 ; theory of, 60 

Rasa, 124, rasalTla, 146 

Rasagahgadhara, J 37 

Rasarnava Sudlulkara, 72” 

Ratnakara, 187 

Ratnavall, 56, 87, 174-76. 178, 179, 
[93 

Ratthavrila, a Jain play, 114 
Ravana, the demon-king in the 
Rarnayana, 72, t 88, 190, T9T 
Rawlinson, H. G., ri)”, 20“ 

I i a v^'l,]la sen 1 y a, 114 
Rebhila, a character, 140 
Reich, II., 59”, 76 
Renou, L., 44”, 83, 129" 

Rgvetla, 1, 2, 3, 8, 16, 17, 19, 34, 46, 
67; secular hyms, in, 3 
I^gvedic Gods, 122 
Ridgc'way, W., XV, 53”, 123 
Rislev Herbert, i8 
Rome, XXVI 1 
38. 44. 45 “ 

R.sya.siTiga, 83 
Ruben, \V., 117, 120 
Rudra, 24, 4<), J02 
Rudrabhatla, author of Srhgarati- 
laka, 117” 

T^udradaman, 39" 

Rupadak.sa, 148 
Rupaka, 42, 65, 136 

SadharauT, 73 

Sagarika, a character, 174, 177, 179 
Sahityadarpana, 69"-74“, 138”, 146”, 
157. r8i” 

Sahrdaya, 137, 145 
Sailalah, 51 
Sailalinah, 31 
Sailusa, 44. ^7 

Saivagain a, i o 1, 123 
Saivism, 108, 109 

Saka, XXIV, influence 39, ruler 59 
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Sakara, a character, 59, 76 
Sakarl, 129 
SS-keta, a country, 68 
§akti(s), 29, 99, 102, 123 
Sakuntala, a drama, XV, 8, 37, 56, 
59 "» 139 * 142. I 43 » 161, 175-77, 
179; a character 70, 71, 138, 144, 
179, 184 

Saletore, B. A., 118 
Samaja, 26 
Samajo, no 
Saman, i 

Samavakara, a type of play, 35 
Samaveda, 6, 34, 138 
Samhara, too 

Sainhita, texts, 1-4; their formation 
period, 2 
Samkhya, 68 
Sampurnananda, 16" 

Samvada, 5 

Sangam, age 94, 110; chronology 94, 
95; literature 12, 95, 99 
Sahgita, 42 

Sanglta-ratnakara 146, 149, 157 
Sahkhayana Aranyaka, 7“ 

Sapta^atl, 129 
Saptasindhu, 13 
Saradatanaya, 41, 42 
Sarasvati, 25 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, 43 
Sari, 27 
Sariputra, 112 
Sarvastivadin(s), 130 
Sassanian, 6 

gastra, XXII. XXIII, 33, 34, 35. 65, 
139, 148, 155, 157-59. 168 
Sastri Nilakanta, XIX®, 9®, 10®, 12®, 
130, 20®, 88®, 92®, 93®, 94®, 96®, 99®, 
to 6®, 108®, 109®, no® 

Satapatha Brahmana, 8® 

Satavahana or Salivahana, 116, 118, 
119 

Satha, 73 

Sattaka, a type of play, 66, 72, 175, 
192, 193 

Sattanar Sittlai, 99 
Satva, TOO 
Saunaka 5 

Saundarananda, in® 

Saunders, E. D., 27® 

Saunders, V., 169® 

Sauraseni, 124, 127, 129, 193 


Saurastra, 41, 42 
Sauta, 83 
Sayana, 31® 

Schmidt, R., 76® 

Schoff, W. H., 31“ 

Schrader, O., 17“ 

Schroeder, L. Von, 3, 5, 122 
Schuyler, M., 77, 165® 

Sciefner, in® 

Secular hymns, 3 
Semi-religious origin of drama, 48 
Sen, G. E., 16®, 21®, 22® 

Shah Jehan. 153 

Shantala, queen of Hoysala dynasty, 
106 

Shastri, K. N., 21® 

Shilappadikiiram, 89, 96-98, 117, n8 
Shilotri, P. S., XIX, 39®, 92®, 155®, 
166®, 167®, 168“ 

Srinivas lyyengar, P. T., 9, 93® 
Siam, 13 
Silalin, 50 
Silparatna, 146 

Sindh and Punjab cultures, XVII, 
14, i8 

Sircar, D. C., 119 
Si^nadevah, 25 
§ista(s), 130 

Sita, wife of Rama, 56, 70, 72, 90, 

138, 144, 156, i6t, 169, 184, 190 
Siva, XIV, 20, 21, 25, 32, 36, 41, 45, 

48, 94, 99, 100, 102, 108, 109, 123, 

139, 191 

Sivadatta, a king, 116, 117 
Sivamara, a king, 118 
Siva-sutras, loi 
Sivi, a king, 167® 

Sloka, 135 
Smith, V. A., 16“ 

Smrti, 90 

Social life in Pre-Aryan and Aryan 
India, 8 
Soma, 128 
Somadeva, 116 
Somila, 116 

South-east Asia, 106, 109; South- 
Indian merchants in, 107, io8 
South-eastern countries, 106, 107 
South-India, arts and crafts in the 
early, 31 

South-Indian traders, their modes of 
recreations, 31, 32 
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Soyamani, a Jain play, 114 
Speyer, 33" 

Sramana, no 
Sri Harsa, see Harsa 
firngaratilaka, of Rudrabhatta, 117" 
Srsti, TOO 

v^ruli, 8 

Stage for the coinnion folk, 145, 146 
Sthapaka, 102 
Sthaviras, 130 
Sthiti, TOO 

Subandlin, an author, t8i 
S iibliadra, log 

Sfidra, XXI, 7, n, 34, 36, 40, 44, 83, 
8(), iig, 128 
§ u dra bh Iram. t t 9, t 2 o 
Sfidraka, 26, 30, 64, 65, 106, 115, 
117-21, 129. t35«, T 37 -l-b r^8, 155. 
156, 161, 172. 184, 183, i8g; anti- 
brahma nic attitude of, JJ.7 
SiigrhTtanaTnan, 39 
Sumatra, 13 
Sumer, 31 
vSundaraka, 180 
Suiuiarl, in 
Siipatra, 130 
Surpanakha, 188 
Suta, 83-83 ; his role, 83-85 
Sutanuka, 104, 148 
Sutra, j 1, 3(), 83; literature, go 
Sutradhara, a character, 81, 82, 84- 
86, 111, 138 
Sutrala hkaravrtti, 63 
Su vain a-bh u ini, 107 
Suvarna-dvipa, 107 
Svarnin, 39 

Svapnavasavadatta, 176 
Svargadhipa, 47 
Svayam v ara, i go 
Svetambara, a Jain sect, 127 
Sviya, 73 
Syamilaka, 172 

Tagore Rabindranath, 108, 148 
Tamas, 100 

Tamil, dance-drama traditions 78; 
language XVll, 93; literature 9, 
93, 94, no; traditions 46 
Tamilnad, 93, no 
Tandu, 41 

Tandava, 41, 48, 100, loi 
Tantra literature, 27 


Tantric, traditions 27; texts 123 
Tarn, W. W,. 59" 

Thakurta P. Guha-, I2i«, 123“, 134“ 
Thomas, F. W., 172 
Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 3 
Tilaka, 27 
Tirobhava, too 
TTrthaiikara, 78 
Tirumatantram, a text, 100 
Todar Mall, 184", 183", 186“ 

1'odas, 117 
Tolkappiyam, 94, 93 
Tolkappiyar, io“, 93, 94, 96 
Trinity of Hindu gods, 24 
Iripiirada-ha, a play, 35 
Tripurantakah, 67“ 

Tripurarih, 67“ 

Trisfila, 21 

Ubhayabhisarika, 172 

Udayana or Vatsaraja, a king, 135, 

J74 

Udgata, a priest, 6 

Uj jay ini, a city, 59, 104, 116, 117, 

T T9. 120 
Tima, 49 

Upanisad(s), n, 60, 153, 182 
Llpa-rupaka, 65, 66 
I'paveda, 43 
0 rdTiva-lihga, 2 3 
lirmila, a character, i6i 
Ur vast, 8", 73, igi 
Usa, 41 

Uttararamacarita, 70, 87, 161, 169, 
173“, 182, 184, 186 

Vaisall, 68 
Vai^ya(s), XXIT, 7 
Vajasancyl Samhita, 31“, 83, 85 
Valmiki, 133, 141, 162, 163, 175, 190, 
191 

Vainana, an author, 116 
Varadachari, V., 44a 
Varadrajan, M., 12“, 88, 89, 93“, 94“, 
95°. 9b“, no" 

Varanasi, 68 

Vararuci, 124, 126, 128, 172 
Variia, 10, 12, 36 
Vasantaka, a character, 161, 174 
Vasantasena, a character, 106, 120, 
136, 143, 144, 161 
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Vasavadatta, 174, 179, 193; title of 
a prose-romance, 181 
Va^isthi, a kinj?, irg 
Vatsyayana, 60, 66, 74, loi, 139, 
149, 167 

Vayupurana, T19 
Vedanta, 194 
Vedas, i, 6, 8, 11, 36 
Vedic, Aryans 11, 14; hymns 53; 
literature 8, 11, 53: lore 121; 
period 10; singer 2; texts 3, 6, 8; 
traditions 2; tribe 38 
Vena, a river, t 18 
Venisamhara, 142, 180, i8t 
Viddha^alabhafijika, 175, 193 
Vidusaka, a character, 74-78, 81, 88, 
113, 140, 193 
Vidyadhara(s), 178 
Vidyapati, XXV, 123 
Vidyasundaira, 123 
Vikramaditya, a king, ti8, 148 
Vikramorva^I, a drama of Kalidasa, 
8, T39, 141-34, 145, 169, 1S6 
Vindhyas, 30 
Virupaksa, 34 

Vi^akhadatta or Vif^akhadeva, 138, 
142, 143, 148, T56, 162, 171, 189 
Visnu, Xl\^ 25, 108, 122, T23, 133 
Visnudharmottara, 105, 146 
Visnuism, 194 
VisTHipurana, XXI 11 , 8“ 

Viisvamitra, t88 
Vi^ranatha, 71, 72, 175, iSi 
Vij^vanatha, temple at Banaras, 105 
Vrajapatih, 67" 

Vratyas, 30 
Vrddha Bharata, 37 
Vrsakapi, 76 

Vyasa, author of MBH, 191 


Walter, O., 175“ 

Warmington, E. H., 31® 

Wazid All Shah, Nawab, XXVI 
Weber, A., XV, 51®, 54, 59®, 74® 
Wheeler, M., 20® 

Wilford Col., 116 

Wilson, H., XV, 58, 66®, 115“, 116®, 

T20® 

Windisch, Ernst, 4, 54, 56, 76, 113 
Winternitz, M., XV, 2®, 4®, 5®, 8®, 11 
24®, 25®, 43®, 84, T17, 131, 192 

Yajhavalkya, XXIII 
Yajur, I 
— veda 34 
Yaksa, 186 
Yama, 25 
Yarnanika, 35, 

Yang, 99 
Yasapala, J95 
Yaska, an author, T®, 3 
Yasovarma, 182 

Yatra(s), folk-plays of Bengal, XX\^, 
79, 84, 121-24, J34, 1.16, 182 
Yaugandharayana, a character, 136 
Yavadvipa, T07 
Yavanika, 55 

Yayavara, a family of Ksatriyas, 190 
Ying, 99 

Yoga V jisi s t h a, 153 
Yogin, 24 
Yoni, 25, 

Yuan Chwang, 105, 178 
Zeus, 99 

Zimmer, Heinrich, 3", 99", 100", 102" 
Zoroastrians, 6 
Zuelebil Kamel, 93® 
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